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HOW TO TRAVEL IN CHINA,.* 


M. Huc is decidedly the Marco Polo of the day. His reminiscences 
of travels in Tartary and Thibet contained more novel and ‘instructive 
matter than anything that has been published concerning those countries 
—with, perhaps, a trifling exception in favour of our countryman, For- 
tune—since the days of Du Halde and De Guignes, and of our own Bell 
and Barrow. De Huc and his missionary friend—disguised as monks ‘of 
the order of the Grand Lama—anot only followed but outstepped the 
means, as they did the limits of research, of their predecessors, the Jesuit 
missionaries, authors of the “* Lettres Curieuses et Edifiantes.” 

The present work is a continuation of the former, in which, after relating 
their travels across the deserts of Tartary and the incidents of their 
brief sojourn in Thibet, they terminated rather abruptly with their 
return to China under escort of the authorities. 

M. Huc now takes up the narrative at the point where the last left 
off—where they were being led to the capital of Sse-Tchouen to be put 
upon their trial. Two years had elapsed since the missionaries bade 
farewell to the Christians of the Valley of the Black Waters. Excepting 
a few months’ repose in the damazerie (monastery of Lama monks) of 
Koumboum and in the capital of Buddhism, they had been perpetually 
on the move across the vast deserts of Tartary or over the lofty moun- 
tains of Thibet. Two years of indescribable fatigues were, ooeds 
not enough; they were still far from being at the end of their trials, 
They had to cross the frontiers of China and traverse the whole heart of 
that country to Canton. The journey from Ta-tsien-lou to the capital 
of Kouang-Tong is perhaps the most remarkable ever performed by an 
European in China. The cross line from Pekin to the same city, fol- 
lowed by Macartney, Barrow, and Abel, will not bear comparison with it 
for extent, or for the insight it afforded of Chinese habits and manners, 
population, industry, and civilisation. 

The Chinese mandarins are like all other Oriental jacks-in-office, 
They must be kept down. They are, to use M. Hue’s words, strong 
with the weak, and weak with the strong. If the traveller has the mis- 
fortune to let them once get the upper hand, he is lost without resourees 
—oppressed and victimised. If, onthe contrary, the traveller succeeds 
in getting the upper hand of them, they are as docileas lambs! But to 
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obtain and to hold that position requires an iron resolution. There must 
not be a moment of misgiving; and hence, from the time the bold mi- 
nisters of the Gospel crossed the frontier to the time when they reached 
the haven of commerce and civilisation, there was one coaitialadl etiigitle 
between them and their escort for domination. 

The first struggle had its origin in discussing the manner inwhich 
the journey was to be performed. The principal mandarin of Ta-tsien- 
lou said horses, the missionaries said palanquins, and according to the 
rule laid down by them, they persisted till they conquered. Had they 
given way in the first instance, they must have given way on all others, 
till their bodies, they aver, would have been left, like those of many 
others, in a ditch behind the ramparts of some remote Chinese town. 
Another struggle ensued on the subject of dress. Arrived at the fron- 
tiers of the Celestial Empire, the travellers were glad to rid themselves 
of their wolf-skin caps and long robes of skin, which exhaled a per- 
ceptible odour of beef and mutton. A skilful tailor was engaged to 
make robes of azure after the latest Pekin fashion. Magnificent boots 
of black satin, with high heels, brilliantly white, covered their feet. 
Their waists were encircled with the imperial scarlet band, and their 
heads were adorned with the official yellow cap, from which hung tassels 
of scarlet silk. Great was the horror excited by such profanation of 
imperial customs, aud such a glaring infringement of Chinese etiquette ! 
The missionaries, however, insisted that, as strangers, they had a right to 
dress as they would do in their own country—that is to say, according to 
their liking. And they carried their point. 

At length they left Ta-tsien-lou, to the great satisfaction of the man- 
darins of the place, with the same escort which had accompanied them 
from Lha-ssa, reinforced by a few young provincial soldiers, under the 
command of a long, thin corporal, who marched at their head, his long 
robe tucked up at his waist, his feet and legs bare, a large umbrella in 
one hand and a fan in the other. A various country of rugged rocks and 
fertile flowery valleys, which struck the travellers the more sensibly after 
their long journey in the deserts and snows of Thibet, brought them to a 
suspension-bridge on the rapid river Lou, and the town of same name, 
beyond which they had to cross the Fey-yudé-ling, a lofty and rugged 
chain—a snow-clad offset of the Thibetian mountains—before they finally 
reached the more level country, with its fine cultivation, its towns and 
villages, and numerous population. The missionaries speak most highly 
of the Chinese palanquin-bearers : nothing could exceed their strength, 
activity, willingness, and good temper. And yet they are only paid at 
the rate of about a halfpenny for three miles! The long trains of porters 
—men, women, and children—aged and young—carrying brick tea and 
** scarfs of felicity” in files along the highway from China to Thibet, pre- 
sented a much less agreeable subject of constant contemplation. These 
people are the convicts of misery; overworked, overloaded, they travel 
onwards and onwards with weary feet, supported by an iron-shod stick, 
the body bent towards the ground, the best seldom lifted up, their coun- 
tenances expressive of nothing but brutal stupidity and suffering. 

As they advanced further into the country and approached the great 
centres of population, the curiosity of the Chinese with re to the bar- 
barian travellers became often unpleasantly manifested. The courier who 
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preceded them for relays of palanquin-bearers, spread the report of their 
approach; peasants “te as the fields to see them on their passage, 
and on arriving at the towns they so encumbered the way, that 
the guards were obliged to use their bamboo-canes to force a passage. At 
Ya-tcheou—a fine town of the second class—the population actually broke 
into their hostelry, and they were obliged to make the mandarin in charge 
of the escort mount guard at their door with a great bamboo in his 
hand, besides making several tremendous descents upon the people them- 
selves, bamboo-canes—not tracts—in hand. To reason and to act in 
China, say the missionaries, as one would do in Europe, would be pueri- 
lity and madness ! 

It was the month of June, and although sometimes windy, the finest 
season of the year for travel. The picture given by the missionaries of 
the country traversed, remind one of the descriptions given in their more 
northerly travels in the Celestial Empire, and attest that that wonderful 
region is almost everywhere the same. 

“ The country which we were traversing presented a rich and admirable 
variety ; we met a constant succession of hills, plains, and valleys, 
watered by waters of delicious freshness and purity. The aspect of the 
country was splendid, the crops were ripening in every direction, and the 
.trees were loaded with flowers or with fruit. Every now and then the ex- 
quisitely perfumed air told us that we were traversing great plantations 
of oranges or lemons. 

“‘ In the fields and on all the numerous paths we saw that laborious 
Chinese population incessantly occupied with agriculture and with com- 
merce, villages with their strangely roofed pagodas, farms embosomed in 
groves of bamboos, and banyan-trees, hostelries, and restaurants at short 
distances all along the highway, besides an infinite number of small trades- 
men who sell to passers-by fruits, bits of sugar-cane, cocoa-pastry, soups, 
tea, rice wine, and a great variety of Chinese sweetmeats ; all this was like 
@ reminiscence of our olden travels in the Celestial Empire. A strong 
odour of musk, peculiar to China and to the Chinese, proclaimed to us, 
also, in a most sensible manner, that we were definitively reaching the 
Middle Empire.“ 

“Those who have travelled in foreign countries must have remarked 
that all nations have au odour which is peculiar to them. One can dis- 
tinguish without trouble, Negroes, Malays, Chinese, Tartars, Thibetiaus, 
Indians, and Arabs.” 

The same thing has been remarked lately of the Russians. Some pouees 
are more susceptible upon this point than others. When we first land in 
France, after being some time away, we are always sensible of a remi- 
niscence of the national odour. Dogs are remarkably sensitive to the dif- 
ference—they ferret out a Frank in Constantinople in a moment, and 
however well ou missionaries were disguised in China, the dogs always 
made them out. Add to the above graphic descriptions that every here 
and there along the highway were monuments erected to chastity, 
whether in virgins or in widows—“ a la viduité et 4 la virginité,” as our 
travellers express it. They are triumphal arches in wood or in stone, 
covered with sculptures, which, as usual, represent fabulous animals and 
nondescript birds and flowers. ‘The effect of these numerous arches is 
very pretty—they abound alike along the highways and in the towns. 
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At Khioung-tcheou, a second-class city, the travellers were received in 
Koung-Kouan, or little palatial post-house, decorated with exceeding 
taste. Such edifices are met with throughout the empire, and are only 
used ‘by the great mandarins when on their travels. Here servants, 
dressed in splendid robes of silk, served up a sumptuous repast, and 
attended upon their guests with exquisite politeness and a strict adherence 
to the rites and rules of the Chinese ceremonial. These richly-dressed 
servants turned out to be Christians, but they only acquainted the mis- 
sionaries with the fact under the favour of darkness and secresy. 

A monastery of Bonzes, at which they made a short stay before 
entering the provincial capital of Tching-tou-fou, is described in a 
manner which reminds us of the great monastic establishments of 
Spain. Magnificent buildings, richly decorated, were surrounded b 
parks, gardens, and fish-ponds, swarming with delicate turtles and fis 
artificially fattened. 

At Teliing-tou-fou, the residence of a viceroy, the missionaries were 
at once ushered into a court of justice—the residence of a mandarin 
prefeect—upon whose enormous gates were painted two monstrous divini- 
ties armed with gigantic swords, but their quarters were afterwards 
changed to the residence of a mandarin justice of lesser degree. The 
chief mandarin exhibited to them a breviary and crucifix which had 
belonged to Monseigneur Dufraise, apostolic vicar of the province of Sse- 
tchouen, who was put to death in Tching-tou-fou in 1815. 

Four days after their arrival at the capital, they received information 
that everything was prepared, so that their trial should be at onee entered 
upon. An immense crowd had-assembled around the court of justice to 
see the two devils of the western seas. The great mandarins who were 
to take part in the ceremony arrived one after another, with their staffs 
and their satellites, clothed in long red robes, and with hideous pointed 
hats of black felt or iron-wire, surmounted by feathers from pheasants’ 
tails. They were armed with old rusty sabres, chains, pincers, and other 
instruments of torture. 

After many extravagant displays and uncouth noises, the missionaries 
were tiated. into the great court of justice, having on their way to 
pass through a double row of executioners, who shouted out in a loud 
voice altogether—“ Tremble! tremble !” and at the same time they shook 
their instruments of torture with an appalling energy. Everything had 
been got up in a manner calculated to impress the accused with a high 
sense of the wealth, the power, and the magnificence of the flowery 
empire. The walls were covered with handsome red hangings, upon 
which sentences were written in large black characters, gigantic lanterns 
hung from the roof, and behind each mandarin judge a host of attend- 
ants stood, bearing their various insignia of office. This first interroga- 
tion went off very favourably. The accused were ordered to kneel, but 
successfully resisted the indignity. The objects seized at Lha-ssa were 
exhibited to them, and ultimately they got into a discussion concerning 
the pronunciation of the European alphabet, which led the accused 
to remark facetiously to the assembled great men that they had been 
brought there to be put upon their trial, and instead of that, they had 
been converted into schoolmasters—a remark which was followed by 
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a general laugh from the whole bench and every one present, and thus 
ended the first day’s trial. 

Two days afterwards they were summoned to the presence of the. 
viceroy himself, which was the occasion of another straggle upon the 
question of kneeling in the presence of the representative of majesty, a 
ceremony which they persisted in resisting, because, had they yidlded, 
they would, they say, have ever afterwards been expected to assume the 
same suppliant posture before the first corporal who chose to insist upon 
their degradation. Here the same scene was enacted over: again in 
presence of viceroyalty, all the mandarins and great men being there, 
while a band of musicians performed sweet music in an adjoining apart- 
ment. The viceroy himself received the missionaries in a small room 
lined with blue paper, and, for all furniture, containing two red cushions, 
a stand for a candlestick, and a vase with flowers. Pao-hing, the viceroy,” 
was a man of about seventy years of age, tall and thin, and with a kind 
expression of countenance. He examined the accused carefully, to 
determine that they were really foreigners. Whilst engaged in this 
scrutiny he seemed struck with the fairness of their complexions, and 
asked if they had any recipe for preserving the skin. The mission- 
aries replied that the colour of Europeans differed from that of the 
Chinese, but that a wise and well-regulated conduct was the secret of 
health in all countries. “Do you hear that?” exclaimed the viceroy, 
aloud, to the assembled mandarins. ‘“ A wise and well-regulated con- 
duct is the recipe for good health in all countries!” And the red, blue, 
white, and w globules bobbed in sign of assent. ‘Then taking a 
goodly pinch of snuff, he inquired where they were going. ‘*'To Thibet,” 
was he tindodt: Why, you are just come from Thibet,” remarked the 
viceroy.  “ Yes, but we want to go back.” That would not do. The 
viceroy went so far as to say that Ki-chan had been a great meddler for 
not | them alone in Thibet ; but since he had sent them to Tching- 
tou-fou, must either go on to Pekin or to Canton. As he was 
satisfied that they were not mischievous natives but real foreigners, he 
would dispense with their going to Pekin, but they would be conducted 
to Canton, and delivered over to their consul. ‘Then, after remarking 
upon their dress, which was objected to as not conformable to the rites 
and ceremonies—a point, however, which was not insisted upon—they 
were dismissed, with manifest kindliness and good feeling. 

After spending some considerable time at the capital of Sse-tchouen, 
which is Setcstbed as one of the handsomest cities in the Chinese Empire, 
having wide, well-paved, and clean streets, our missionaries started in 
all the dignity of red sashes and yellow caps. On issuing from the eity 
a few Christiaus furtively made themselves known by the sign of the 
cross, and a letter from Monseigneur Perocheau was clandestinely thrown 
into the palanquin. It is not made clear why the vicar-apostolic of a 

rovince should have been reduced to so strange a means of communi+ 
cating with his brother-missionaries. 

The traffic which keeps all China in a state of perpetual movement 
obstructed the highway and raised clouds of dust, but the escort was 
charged with the duty of clearing the road for the western devils, and 
insisted, with frequent administrations of the bamboo, upon due respect 
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being ‘shown ‘to the august strangers. No wonder that “ humble 
missionaries” should have blushed at times for the tyrannical exhibitions 
of which they ‘were unwittingly the cause. At the first town they 
re received with a discharge of squibs tied to the 
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erted themselves to return with usury. As usual, a repast of the most 
elegant and sumptuous description awaited them at the palatial post- 
house. ‘To read the description of these repasts, of the ceremonies 
attendant upon them, of the brilliancy of the equipments, and the luxury 
of the furniture, we seem transported to the days when the Venetian 
nobleman, Marco Polo, first ventured into far-off Cathay. Never were 
the cards so completely turned upon a people as was done by these 
humble teachers of the Gospel. They were in name state prisoners, 
being conducted summarily out of the country, but in reality they were 
nobles of the first class, as attested by their red and yellow garments ; 
they were borne in luxurious and gaudy palanquins, they were escorted 
by a guard of honour, and an impetuous administration of the bamboo 
awaited any unlucky wearer of a straw hat who did not lift it to the 
meek disciples of propagandism. If others could count upon such suc- 
cesses, how many would venture to explore the curiosities of the 
Chinese interior ! 

After refreshing themselves upon water-melons and other delicious 
fruits, washed down with iced lemonade, the missionaries continued their 
journey to Kien-tcheou. (Fou designates in China a city of first class, 
tcheou a city of the second class or magnitude.) The peculation of the 
mandarins, as inevitable in China as it is in the imperial territories of the 
Tsar and the Sultan, soon, however, began to modify the comforts and 
conveniences provided for them by the exceeding bounty of the Mantchu 
viceroy of Sse-tchouen. To their great joy, at first, they exchanged the 
monotony of the palanquin at this city for a boat on the Blue River; 
but it was several hours after they and their civil and military conductors, 
their escort and porters, were al! safely stowed away in different parts of 
the vessel, that the great sails of split cane were set, and the ship took 
its way down the majestic stream, borne along by the wind and current 
at the same time. Rain coming on, it drove the travellers below, into an 
atmosphere loaded with the fumes of tobacco and opium, amid a noisy 
card-playing set of palanquin-bearers and rude soldiery. It was a great 
change from the palatial post-houses, but they comforted themselves by 
saying, ‘Such are the vicissitudes in the life of a missionary ?” 

After this experience of river navigation, our travellers gave up the 
boat at Kien-tcheou, and resumed their palanquins, not, however, without 
lengthy discussions with the mandarins, who profited most by the first 
system. But so great was the power and influence of these strange 
men, that at their next station, Tchang-cheu-hien, they actually insisted 
upon and procured the liberation of three Christians who bad been 
imprisoned for not joing in a time of dearth in supplications to the 
great rain dragon. This persecution was the more unreasonable, as, 
according to our travellers, the Chinese Buddhists do not themselves 
believe iu the efficacy of an immense pasteboard or wooden dragon ; and 
when sometimes, after being duly invoked and paraded in procession, no 
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advantages result from the ceremony, they curse the idol, stone it, and 
even tear it ignominiously to pieces. 

Between Tchang-cheu-hien and Leang-chan there was a bit of bad 
road, and the escort was obliged to scatter itself over the country to 
press countrymen to the service of the palanquins. The missionaries 
acknowledged that it gave them pain to see the poor country people thus 
torn from their labours to toil on the highway without remuneration ; 
but they comforted themselves with the reflection that they were in no 
way charged with reforming, as they went along, whatever abuses they 
might meet with in the Celestial Empire! It was quite different when 
anything concerned themselves. At every town or station they came to 
there were difficulties and struggles with the mandarins of the escort or 
of the place; at Leang-chan they went so far in asserting their power 
against the recognised authorities of the country, in the defence of some 
Christians of the place who had sent them a present of fruit, that the 
themselves acknowledged that if they had had men of any energy at 
to deal with they must have suffered an ignominious defeat. As it was, 
encouraged by a first success, when the subject of litigation was brought 
to trial before the authorities, the missionaries, relying upon the virtues 
of their red and yellow insignia, usurped the place of the mandarin pre- 
fects and magistrates who could only boast of imperial dragons embroi- 
dered on their tunics, and blue globules on their caps. Taking the seats 
of the presiding magistrates, and leaving to the latter a less dignified 
position, they actually went through the farce of a mock trial of a fellow- 
Christian, interspersing this strange proceeding with a variety of moral 

pts, and no small amount of theological disquisition. 

At Yao-tchang, their next station, there being no palatial post-house, 
our tempest-tossed, yet ever-buoyant missionaries, took up their quarters 
in the public theatre, whose interior is described as being decorated with 
granite columns. The next morning their conductor, the mandarin 
Ting, having woke them up by some effective touches of an enormous 
drum, which was fixed at one of the angles of the stage, he went 
through a series of performances, partly conversational and partly gym- 
nastic, much to bis own satisfaction and to the no small astonishment of 
his more serious companions. Having once more exchanged their palan- 
quins for a boat at this place, the missionaries took the opportunity to 
compliment Ting upon his histrionie abilities. This so gratified the 
worthy mandarin, that he insisted upon going through another perform- 
ance, in which he was assisted by the two military mandarins. There is 
not, our travellers assure us, a people in the world who carry the passion 
for theatrical representations so far as the Chinese do. ‘They are essen- 
tially a nation of comedians and of cooks. ‘These men,” say the mis- 
sionaries, “ are endowed with such extraordinary elasticity and activity, 
both of mind and body, that they ean undergo any transformation, and 
express the most opposite passions; there is something of the monkey in 
their nature, and when one has lived some time among them, one asks 
oneself how they have been able to persuade themselves in Europe that 
China was like a vast academy, full of wise men and philosophers, when 
in reality their gravity and their wisdom, with some few official ex- 


ceptions, are only to be found in their classical books. The Celestial 
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Empire resembles one immense fair, where, amidst a perpetual ebb and 


flow of dealers, buyers, idlers, and thieves, one meets on all sides tumblers 
and mountebanks, clowns and play-actors, striving incessantly to amuse 
cheat 

-There are theatres everywhere, in cities, towns, and villages, and the 
actors perform night and day alike. The theatres often form part of 
the das and of the bonzeries; they may be said, indeed, to form 
part of the religion of the Chinese: rich and poor, mandarins and people, 
are alike slael away by the same theatrical furor. 

A pleasant sail of four hours brought the travellers to Fou-ki-hien, a 
city renowned for its scholastic and philosophical establishments. In- 
stead of a palatial post-house they were appropriately lodged in the 
“‘ Temple of Literary Compositions,” and as usual the first result was a 
quarrel—only in this case with a doctor of letters, whom they forcibly 
expelled their apartment. This little act of impetuosity was, however, 
palliated by their afterwards relieving a citizen of a great log of wood, 
which he had been condemned to carry for a fortnight, for using oppro- 
brious epithets towards the western devils. 

Another short navigation led them to Ou-chan. Towns, indeed, suc- 
ceed one another along the courses of the great rivers in China like 
villages. Here a new grievance presented itself’ They were well re- 
ceived and well treated at the palace, but the mandarins failed to wait 
upon their excellencies! The demon of impatience hurried them off to 
the court of justice, but not a blue globule or a painted dragon was to 
be seen, Hereupon they informed their conductor, Ting, that they would 
not leave the town till they had seen the prefect. The mandarin only 
smiled. ‘‘ He had gradually,” writes M. Huc, “accustomed himself to 
the barbarity of our dispositions and the inflexibility of our resolutions.” 
In this instance the Chinese had not told a falsehood; the prefect was 
really absent, sitting like a coroner upon an inquest, only without a jury. 
The presence of blows or wounds upon a body, even in an advanced state 
of putrefaction, are said to be determined in a very extraordinary manner 
‘ in China, by exposing the body to the vapour of wine, when in an hour 
or two the marks of blows or wounds are said to show themselves quite 
distinctly. The Si-yuen, or ‘washing in the ditch,” a medico-legal 
book of great learning, shows that the Chinese have an infinite variety 
of means of committing murder and suicide. The latter practice is ex- 
ceedingly common throughout the empire. This is because the law 
renders those who have been the cause of a suicide responsible. Hence, 
whenever a person seeks to revenge himself upon another, he puts himself 
to death, instead of his enemy. 

The mandarins of Ou-chan carried their civilities so far as to request 
the travellers to spend another day in their city. Custom and the in- 
variable rites and ceremonies of the country demanded that this should be 
understood in a precisely opposite sense, and so our travellers took it. 
The effect of conversations and discussions, always carried on with the 
authorities in a sense precisely opposed to what was really intended to 
be conveyed, and oftentimes related at length by our travellers, assumes 
sometimes a most ridiculous aspect; and we feel, from their own expo- 
sitions of things, that when they were designated “their excellencies,” 
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devils was what was really meant. To offer anything, to give no end of 
pressing invitations, is the practice throughout China, but it would attest 
the greatest ignorance of the ceremonial rights to accept. It is like the 
Englishman in Persia, who remarked toa khan, “ What a beautiful horse 
im have got?” “Do you think so?” said the khan; “it is yours. 

ou cannot do me a greater honour than to accept it as your own.” 
When the Englishman was foolish enough to send for the horse, reserving 
a large present for the domestics, he not only got no horse, but was: 
laughed at as an unpolished brute, who was ignorant of the common 
forms of society. To offer a thing which it is never intended for a 
person to accept, is by no means, as M. Huc thinks it to be, de la pure 
Chinoiserie. 

Thus, notwithstanding the pressing invitations of the mandarins of 
Ou-chan, our travellers continued their journey the next day, as it be- 
hoved persons who knew how to conduct Grosiechvidl and who had studied 
the rites elsewhere than in the deserts of Mongolia. This part of the 
journey was in palanquin, across a rocky and arid country, and they 
crossed the frontier of the Sse-tchouen, or “four valleys,” the largest and 
finest province in China, to enter into Hou-pé. At Pa-toung, the first 
town they came to, they were lodged in a kind of Institut, an offset of 
the great corporation of letters, which was organised as far back as the 
eleventh century before Christ, and which is at present in a sad state of 
decadence. At the next stage, Kouei-tcheou, a large port, with much 
commercial movement, they again took to the river, with which, they 
remark, no other river in the world can compare for the multitude of 
human beings that it supplies with means of existence, or the prodigious 
number of vessels that it bears upon its waters. 

No sooner on the river than an incident occurred, in which the cou- 
rage of the missionaries displayed itself in a more remarkable manner 
even than when they drove the judges from their benches and tried their 
own case themselves. Having to pass a custom-house, the officers boarded 
their ship, and, to the horror of all on board, especially those most con- | 
cerned, a contraband cargo of salt was discovered below. ‘The row that 
ensued was tremendous: the mandarins shouted, the sailors quarrelled, the 
escort blustered, but the custom-house officers were resolute in detaining 
the vessel. In such a difficulty, the missionaries adopted a decisive 
manner of settling affairs. They seized upon mandarins, escort, smugglers, 
and custom-house officers all alike, shut them up in a cabin together, and 
bade the sailors continue the navigation to I-chang-fou, the next great 
city. Here, for the first time, they found the palatial post-house a mere 
ruin, tenanted by a numerous troop of rats. They accordingly took them- 
selves off, bag and baggage, to the house of the prefect. We wonder what 
their reception would have been in a provincial city of France, had they in- 
truded in such a manner even upon a sous-préfet, still less upon a préfet, 
in all the importance of their political and departmental functions? The 
unfortunate Chinese prefect tried to get rid of his visitors by offering to 
send water-melons to the post-house. ‘This failing, he invited them to 
stay in his house, the due observance of the rites demanding that upon 
such an invitation they should take their immediate departure. They 
chose, however, to exhibit themselves this time in the light of occidental 
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barbarians, who did not understand the rites and ceremonies of the flowery 
and they remained where they were. At night they were woke 
up by a loud discussion carried on in a room adjacent to them, and they 
a military mandarin, who boasted of having fought against the 
, recommending that they should be loaded with chains and thus 
conducted to Canton! ‘This was too much for our excitable missionaries ; 
hastily putting on their robes, they bounced into the room, and, in their 
own words, “precipitated themselves upon the fiery warrior, crying out, 
Where are the chains? bring the chains! put on the chains!” till they drove 
the disconcerted mandarin into a corner. This plan of travelling in China 
certainly appears to have presented the advantage of plenty of excitement. 
The next day the prefect apologised, but they insisted, in revenge for the 
ill-treatment which they conceived themselves to have been subjected to, 
resting themselves for another day in the palace of the prefect. 
Others under their circumstances would have felt but too glad to get out 
of a town where the feeling entertained towards their illustrious persons 
was of so dubious a character. But it seems surprising what two bold, 
resolute men—two of the real church-militant—can do in China. ‘“ We 
left I-tchang-fou,” they place on record, “ free men, with neither shackles 
nor irons on our feet ; not only had they not chained us, but we felt con- 
vinced that they would not dare to speak again of such a thing, in any 
court of justice, for fear that the prisoners should suddenly metamorphose 
themselves into gaolers !”” 

The next station on the Blue River was I-tou-hien, and here a change 
came over the scene. The prefect was a young doctor, versed in science 
and literature, wearing gold spectacles, and of most polished manners. 
This charming mandarin received the travellers in an equally charming 

ace, and treated them to an exquisite repast, in which superb peaches 
and sparkling cherries figured largely. We do not find any remarks here 
upon what missionaries have to undergo for the cause which they have 
espoused. 

This pleasant state of things was repeated at Song-tche-hien, their next 
station, where they were received with a little triumphal arch, decorated 
with banners, flowers, and coloured lanterns, and with the firing of 
crackers. The prefect received them with open arms, and the people were 
allowed to contemplate at their ease the western devils. A sign was suf- 
ficient to keep them in order ;_ the governor was like the father of a family 
among his children, and realised the perfection of Chinese institutions— 
a truly paternal government. ‘This, as usual, leads M. Huc into a long 
disquisition in connexion with the last idea started, and he finishes his 
political discussion upon this occasion by informing us that this magnifi- 
cent system of administration. so much bepraised by Voltaire as not 
founded upon the Bible, is now but an empty theory, and that, with some 
rare exceptions, the mandarins are nothing but a formidable and imposing 
association of petty tyrants and great thieves. 

The Blue River was now some three miles in width: it came on to blow 
on the next day’s journey, and they parted company with a barque which 
the good prefect had loaded with provisions for them. On this occasion 
the missionary element resumed its pre-eminence over the bellicose. 
“‘ Heaven,” they said, “ permitted this misfortune in order to give us a 
lesson. May His holy name be blessed in dearth as in abundance!” The 
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wind continued to blow so, that the mandarins grew sick, and seeing that 
the missionaries were not similarly incommoded, they inquired the cause, 
as the boat rocked the same for oe as it did for others. “Oh!” they 
answered, ‘“ we do not smoke opium.”—“ What! do you think that opium 
is the cause that we are going to die ?”—“ We cannot positively say so, 
but what is certain is, that opium is a poison; it destroys all power 

energy.” Master Ting then began to curse the day when he first, yielded 
to the temptation of smoking so detestable a drug, and he swore that, if 
he escaped, he would throw pipe, rp and opium into the water. “ Why 
not now,” said the missionaries—“ why wait to another time?”—* I am 
too sick now; I cannot move.”—“ Well, we, who are well, will do this 
good service for you;” and they went towards the box which contained 
the smoking apparatus. But Ting was tvo quick for them; sick as he was, 
he made only one bound to‘secure his beloved box, and the agility dis- 
played in the midst of his afflictions caused a general laugh at his expense. 

The storm was, however, a really serious affair. In attempting to 
double a remarkable bend in the river they were twice thrown upon the 
shore, and the two barques which accompanied them were stranded and 
broken up; the secretary of the good prefect of Song-tche-hien and two 
soldiers of his retinue, sent to provide them with the good things of this 
world, were unfortunately drowned. It was not till the next day that 
they reached the town of Kin-tcheou, and their arrival was attended with 
general demonstrations of joy, for every one deemed them lost in the 
hurricane. The town itself was, however, in a state of considerable 
alarm and dejection on account of a dispute which had taken place a few 
days oom , on the occasion of some aquatic fétes, between the ‘l'artar 
garrison and the Chinese sailors. Several Chinese had been killed and 
still more wounded, and the passions of the combatants had not yet had 
time to assuage themselves. ‘ The Chinese,” M. Huc remarks, “ could 
have exterminated the Tartars, but they wanted unity and leaders,” 

The last attempt at navigating the Blue River had given even the 
mandarins enough of its rough waters, and the palanquin-bearers were 
once more put into requisition. ‘The sun had also now become so powerful 
that it was resolved to travel at night by the light of torches. In the 
town, where the streets are filled with lanterns of all sizes and colours, 
the effect of this proceeding was lost; but in the country the abundance 
of torches and lanterns carried by the escort produced a splendid effect, 
which was heightened by the occasional discharge of rockets and squibs. 
In China there is no perfect happiness without fireworks. This system 
of travelling by night does not seem, however, to have answered in a 
sanitary point of view, for the very same night, on their arrival at Kuen- 
Kiang-hien, both travellers were suddenly seized with sickness at the 
very moment when they were receiving the visits of the chief mandarins 
of the place. So severe was the attack, that, although attended by the 
most skilful Chinese physicians, they were for a moment at the point of 
death, and the governor of the town carried his politeness so far as to 
have had a magnificent coffin prepared by the chief manufacturer of 
Kuen-Kiang-hien, The true character of such a compliment is scarcely 
appreciable out of China. There, one of the choicest presents that can 
be made to a sick man is a coffin. ‘The Chinese like to have their last 
home by their sides; they are in the habit of contemplating death; and 
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60 peaceably do\they die, that M. Huc assures us that generally the onl 
sign by which you —— determine that a Chinese has “eft this world is 
that he no longer asks for his pipe! Our missionary argues, strangely 
enough, that these peaceful deaths of the Chinese are to be attributed to 
their want of religious feeling, and their having no apprehensions for the 
future ; hence, he also argues, that such is the most sorrowful and 
Jamentable death possible. 

After four days’ detention at Kuen-Kiang-hien and a visit to their 
coffin, to which they openly expressed a preference to the palanquins, 
they left for Tien-men, celebrated for the beauty of its water-melons, 
and where they were most kindly received by the authorities. The 
mosquitoes were expelled their apartment, and everything was done to 
ensure their repose and quiet. All these kindly attentions the travellers 
do not attribute, either here or elsewhere, to any real sympathy enter- 
tained for them, but to apprehensions of the expenses the mandarins 
would be put to by any delay that might occur, and to the responsibility 
that would be incurred by their dying within their jurisdiction. 

Proceeding hence to Han-tchuan, they witnessed a curious scene 
—a military mandarin leaving the city in disgrace, but so beloved by 
the citizens as to be conducted in triumph without the town, where 
his boots being taken off, they were hung up at the city-gates, and 
replaced by new ones. Travellers will know in future what.a pair of old 
boots suspended over a gateway in China signifies. A large lake near 
Han-tchuan obliged them to have recourse once more to boats. Upon 
the lake were several floating islands artificially constructed of bamboo 
rafts, upon which were houses, fields, and gardens. The dwellers on 
these islands live by fishing, cultivating rice, and rearing ducks and 
other aquatic birds. In a country so populous as China is, floating 
islands of a similar description are met with on all the lakes. That the 
population of a country should be so great that there is no longer place 
for them on land, and that they should have to dwell upon the waters, 
struck the missionaries with horror; but even in populous China it is 
only a matter of choice—one among other methods adopted by that 
most ingenious people of obtaining a livelihood. They Ash both with 
nets and with cormorants. 

After crossing the lake, they re-entered their palanquins, and soon 
reached Han-yang, a great city on the Blue River, on the opposite side 
of which is the capital of the province Ou-tchang-fou. Here their recep- 
tion was so cool, and the supper served to them so bad, that they ordered 
one at their own expense—an act which they regretted long afterwards, 
for the Chinese do not understand such a mode of proceeding. What 
they ought to have done, they said, was to order a supper and charge it 
to the prefect, and then quarter themselves, by way of punishment, for two 
or three days upon him ; this, they aver, was the only system which 
they found to answer, and which made the difference between the 
manner they travelled from tribunal to tribunal, through the very country 
across which their predecessor, Monseigneur Perboyre, had been con- 
ducted also from station to station, but in chains, till death relieved him 
from his sufferings. , 

The next day they crossed the Blue River, which here resembled a 
great arm of the sea, with the immense city of Ou-tchang-fou enveloped 
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in the distant fog. The passage took three-quarters of an hour, with a 
favourable wind blowing hard, but they were two hours more threading 
their way through the innumerable junks which lay off the city ; they 
then had a journey to perform through the streets of the capital, and it 
was past noon before they found themselves lodged near the palace of 
the viceroy—governor of the megere of Hou-pé—in what they were 
pleased to consider as a clean but “ insufficient pagoda.” The reception 
at the capital of Hou-pé was by no means what it had been at the 
capital of Sse-tchouen. When the travellers complained, as usual, it was 
even intimated to them that they ought to deem themselves lucky in not 
being put in chains; and for the first time they deemed it pradent to 
forego for a time the usurped insignia of imperial power—the red sash 
and yellow cap. 

Ou-tchang-fou is the most central and most commercial city of China; 
it is the London of the flowery empire, to which Pekin is only a Windsor. 
With its vast suburbs of Han-yang and Han-keou, it embraces a popula- 
tion of eight millions, nearly four times as much as that of the British 
capital. No idea of the internal commerce of China can be formed with- 
out visiting this great emporium of trade. Wearied with the little atten- 
tion paid to their all-important presence, the missionaries, after the lapse 
of a few days, resumed the imperial colours, and forcing themselves into 
the presence of the viceroy, upbraided him with his want of civility and hos- 
pitality, reminded him that two French missionaries had already suffered 
martyrdom in the central city, and expressed their apprehensions of a 
similar fate. The viceroy reassured them, appointed them a better re- 
sidence, and attached a cook to their service, who gave them no cause 
of complaint : his ragowts were pronounced to be delicious, and some of 
his hors-d’cwuvres were inimitable. 

At Ou-tchang-fou the travellers exchanged their mandarins and escort, 
and the preparations for a journey of some 900 miles in the hot season, 
always going southwards, having been completed, they were once more 
on their way. The first night was-spent in a large village, where they 
were almost devoured by mosquitoes, and what they call canerelats, a 
large and offensive beetle, whose pleasure it was to bite away at the tips 
of the ears and toes of sleeping people. Upon their arrival at Kouang- 
tsi-hien they were lodged in convenient premises, but politely informed 
that the municipality would have nothing to do with the provisioning of 
the party. Here was another cause for dispute: palanquins were sum- 
moned, and an immediate personal visit was made to the governor. It 
was in vain that they were told that the governor was presiding at a trial 
of great importance. They would see him even in his court of justice. 
So they made their way through the crowd and went in. What they saw 
must be related in their own words. 

** All eyes turned upon us, and a general movement of surprise mani- 
fested itself throughout the assembly. Two men with long beards, in 
yellow caps and red sashes, had the effect of an apparition. As to our- 
selves, we were seized with a cold perspiration, and our legs trembling 
beneath us, we were on the point of fainting. Our eyes fixed, and our 
chests heaving, it seemed as if we lay under the influence of some hor- 
rible nightmare. The first object that presented itself to our sight on 
going into the Chinese court of justice, was the accused, the criminal, 
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the man they,were.in the act of trying. He was suspended in the midst of 
the court, like one of those lanterns of such fantastic shapes and enormous 
ions which are seen in the great . Cords fastened toa 
block. fixed to.a beam of the roof, held the criminal tied up by the 
wrists and ankles, so that his body assumed the form of an arch. Below 
were five or six executioners, armed with leather straps and rattan roots. 
The stifled moanings of the miserable creature, his limbs cut by repeated 
blows, and almost torn to , and then these executioners in a ferocious 
attitude, their faces and clothes sweltering in blood, presented so hideous 
a spectacle, that we shuddered with horror. The public present at such 
a@ spectacle appeared to be perfectly unmoved. Our yellow caps, for the 
time being, interested them more than anything else. Several laughed 
‘ at the horror we expressed upon entering into the court.” 

This sufferer turned out to be a Kouan-Kouen, one of a numerous 
association in China of bandits, whose whole life is spent in legal outrages, 
robberies, and assassinations. ‘To give and receive blows with indifference, 
to kill others with coolness, and to receive death themselves without fear, 
and, above all, to be faithful to the cause, are with these wretches the 

at points of honour. This miserable criminal, who had committed some 

y murders in his lifetime, was now undergoing torture in order to make 
him divulge the names of his accomplices; and the good missionaries 
assisted, as they would themselves express it, at a little further ad- 
ministration of the bamboo and the rattan, as seen through a trellised 
window from out of an apartment contiguous to the court of justice. 
This event furnishes an excuse for the usual long discourse upon Chinese 
administration of justice, in the course of which we are informed that, in 
1849, our worthy missionaries were travelling in the province of Chan- 
toung, when they came to a place where a number of small cages were 
suspended from the trees that bordered the road. ‘ What is that ?” 
they asked of their driver. ‘“ Look closely and you will see,” was the 
answer; and looking attentively they found that each cage contained a 
human head, nearly in a state of putrefaction, and grimacing horribly. 
The road had been infested with robbers, and these were their relics. 
“TI should not like to pass the night here,” said Jehu. ‘ Why so, if 
they have destroyed the robbers?” asked the missionaries. ‘“.Why? 
because all these che utter the most horrible imprecations after night. 
fall. They have been heard shouting from all the villages around.” 

At their next station, Hoang-mei-hien, our travellers were not only 
well received, but actually treated to fireworks and a serenade. They 
were not pleased, however ; the music was not to their liking. There are 
some people with whom the efforts of others to please them are always 
ineffectual. They do not look to the kindly feeling which prompts the 
attempt; they look critically to the execution, as some do to the dinners 
given them, and their selfish complacency finds a curious gratification 
in sneering at every sacrifice made to propitiate their wonderful selves. 

At this point our travellers joined the hi h road from Pekin to Can- 
ton, entered the province of Kiang-si, a followed a more southerly 
direction. The highway was, however, like everything else that was 
Chinese, very repulsive, muddy or dusty according to the day, full of 
ruts, hilly, stony, and uneven. Wearied with such a progress, they em- 
barked on the lake of Pou-yang, in a boat so full of toe-and-ear-eating 
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beetles, that these useful appendages were nearly being cut off to the 
roots. The lake was, as usual, covered with shipping, except where float- 
ing islands interfered. The province of Kiang-si is one of the imost 
populous in even over-populated China, yet, notwithstanding this, they 
had, after leaving the lake, to travel for two days across a very desert 
country (owing probably to some peculiarity of geological conformation) 
before they reached Nan-tchang-fou, the capital of the province. 

Here being dubiously received, they lodged themselves in the Palace of 
Literary Compositions, and ordered supper at the expense of the mandarin 
of the quarter, eating the same on a terrace in public. It was in vain 
that the authorities waited upon the redoubtable travellers to tell them 
that quarters had been prepared for them in the interior of the city ; 
where they were was clean and cool, they would not budge for all the 
authorities of Nan-tchang-fou. 

So anxious, however, were the said authorities to get rid of their visitors, 
that they lent themselves to every suggestion, and when it was at length 
determined to proceed by water, they appointed a sort of frigate of war 
to attend to their safety. They themselves travelled in one junk, the 
mandarins and escort in another, and the supplies were upon a scale that 
totally eclipsed anything that they say was ever accorded to a Russian 
envoy. The junk allotted to the “ humble” missionaries was a little 
floating palace ; there iz no doubt, indeed, that for river navigation nothing 
can be more elegant and convenient than certain of the junks of the Chi- 
nese mandarins. For almost the first time since they left the frontiers of 
Tartary the travellers expressed themselves satisfied with the attentions 
paid to them. 

After fifteen days of the most delightful navigation, against the cur- 
rent, through fields and gardens, villages and towns, the mountain of 
Mei-ling obliged them to exchange all these comforts for the ruder con- 
veyance by palanquin. At the top of the mountain, which presented the 
usual innumerable paths instead of one common highway, each covered 
with files of weary worn-out porters carrying the traffic of Canton into 
the interior, is a kind of arch which marks the boundaries of the provinces 
of Kiang-si and of Kuang-tong, or Canton. 

At the foot of the mountain lay the city of Nan-hioung, the most 
northerly port on the Tigris, or river of Canton, and after the experience 
they had had of the delights of mandarin junks upon the Kan-Kiang, 
they hastened to apply for similar accommodation to Canton. Nor were 
they disappointed: junks, decorated after the same style as those which 
had borne them to the foot of the mountains of Mei-ling, were placed at 
their disposal, and, as they admit themselves, what there remained of the 
long journey to accomplish was nothing but a “ promenade.” ‘They had 
nothing to do but to let the current bear them on peaceably to the port 
of Europeans. The sixth day of their journey, the Tigris issued forth from 
a hilly region into open, boundless plains, and a short time afterwards 
“ strong vivifying emanations” announced the proximity of the ocean. 
The sun had not gone down ere they perceived, as it were, an immense 
forest without leaves—they were the masts of European vessels and Chi- 
nese junks, above which floated the banners of Great Britain, of the 
United States, and of Holland. The feelings of our intrepid travellers 
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upon arriving ata place where all their fatigues would vanish, all their 
ings for supremacy cease, and they would once more become sleek, 
well- uiet missionaries, can be readily imagined. 

Upon the subject of Chinese politics—a point upon which the opinion 
of so experienced a traveller as M. Huc cannot but be of the highest in- 
terest—he does not attach so much importance to the present insurrection 
as is generally done in Europe. He combats the opimion generally re- 
ceived that the East is stationary. He proves by history, that China has 
undergone er revolutions, and is, indeed, in a constant state of chronic 
insurrection. ‘The commencement of the present one he traces to the 
mere gathering together of a troop of bandits. (It is but fair to say that 
the author manifests throughout his work an ill-disguised hostility to 
English and American propagandism, to which the first movement has 
been attributed by others.) The bandits were joined by the secret societies, 
whose common bond of unity was hatred of the Mantchu Tartars. The 
movement may also, M. Huc thinks, have received some impulse from 
the gradual infiltrating of European ideas. There is some progress in 
religion made by the insurgents, but our author justly remarks, that it is 
difficult at the present moment to see anything else in the leader of the 
insurrection than a kind of Chinese Muhammed, seeking to found his 
power by fire and the sword, exclaiming at the same time to his followers, 
“ There is no other God than God, and Tien-te is the younger brother of 
Jesus Christ.” 

M. Huc does not think, further, that the new insurrection will do any- 
thing towards opening China to Europe. Even the missions, he thinks, 
have little to hope. As to the Chinese Christians, he avers that they have 
kept aloof from the movement altogether, and should Tien-te triumph, 
he believes there will be a great persecution of native Christians, and as 
great an hostility manifested against Europeans as has ever existed. 
Indeed, we have seen some statement in the papers already amounting to 
an open demonstration to that effect from these Mussulman-Christian in- 
surgents, from whom so much was expected in the cause of humanity and 
civilisation. Should the Mantchu Tartars, on the other hand, triumph 
against those who have raised the Cross on their standards, a still more 
fearful persecution will await the unfortunate Christians, and the exclu- 
sion of foreign devils will be still more tenaciously insisted upon than 
ever. 
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THE SISTER OF THE HOTEL DIEU. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I, 


One of the least noticed and least cared-for churches in Paris, is pro- 
bably that of St. Séverin. If the stranger happens to enter it, he passes 
rapidly along its sombre aisles, scarcely pauses at its dim chapels, and 
he leaves with an impression that his time has been misspent in visiting so 
little interesting a building. 

This church stands in a narrow street, to which it has given its name 
between the Rue St. Jacques and the Rue de la Harpe, amongst grim- 
looking houses six stories high: its lofty slate spire, rising from a heavy 
tower, had attracted me from the exterior gallery of Notre-Dame, and 
when I descended to the Parvis, I made my way to it, resolved to find 
what there might be in a place which I had only heard named with indif- 
ference. 

At first, I was struck, on mounting the steps, with a curious carved 
portal, with sculpture in relief, and niches with pendant arches: in one 
was a decapitated bishop, and on the walls on each side I observed two 
oddly-shaped lions. J afterwards learnt that between these strange-look- 
ing animals, in days of yore, certain decrees of ecclesiastical justice were 
delivered, or, as the phrase was, ‘‘ Donné entre deux lions!” The portal 
was also formerly noticeable for another singularity. One of the sides of 
the folding-doors used to be entirely covered with horse-shoes, nailed there 
by those about to undertake a journey in order to propitiate St. Mar- 
tin, a patron of the church, and the especial guardian of travellers. A 
door on the other side of the building, leading into the ancient cemetery, 
has, moreover, a peculiar feature in the following lines inscribed above it, 
remarkable for their quaint morality and curious play upon words : 


Passant, penses-tu pas passer par ce passage, 
Ou, pensant, j'ai pass¢ ? 

Si tu n'y penses pas, passant, tu n’es pas sage ; 
Car en n'y pensant pas, tu te verras passé. 


There were no relies of an old superstition now further to arrest my 
attention in the portal, and pushing open the customary green-baize door, 
much faded and torn, my antiquarian euthusiasm was considerably damped 
by the aspect of the dismal, chilly vault under which I found < sag I 
walked on, however, along the dreary low side-aisle, and looked up with 
disappointment at the windows, which were heavily barred like those of a 
prison, and, instead of lending light, added only a deeper horror to the 
gloom. The walls were green with damp and mildew—the stone pave- 
ment the same—and, except an infirm beggar near the entrance, I saw 
no one in the church; unless the darkness deceived me, every chapel was 
deserted, and, ther, a more desolate place than the interior of St. 
Séverin I thought I had never beheld. 

Nevertheless, I continued my inspection, and paused before several 
pillars with grotesque capitals, representing crouching men, who wore 
pointed shoes, and displayed long floating bands, on one of which a sud- 
den gleam of sunlight exhibited the words “ swatia Ave,” carved in 
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characters shaped like dead men’s bones: hands with sharp nails were 

ing scymetars which threatened the heads of weird old men, whose 

rs pointed to some unseen object at their feet. I had turned the 
angle of the 8 5 agony choir, when, where I fancied myself quite 
alone, 1 perceived in a chapel before me a small twinkling light, by the 
faint ray of which I could see a female figure kneeling, and so absorbed 
in prayer, that she seemed perfectly unconscious of my approach. I 
stopped involuntarily and watched her for several minutes, but she did 
not move, and might for her stillness have been taken for one of the 
stone figures which were traced in relief on the altar before which she 
remained in adoration. It was that of St. Severin, the principal patron 
of the church, who, legends say, fled from the world, after having exhausted 
its pleasures and its follies, and sought repose in the most dismal spot 
that could be imagined, for it was no other than the bottom of an ex- 
hausted well, where, with ‘‘ moist views” of religion, he dedicated himself 
to severe penance for the sins “ done in his days of life.” 

I continued to gaze on the kneeling figure, which, as my eyes got more 
accustomed to the gloom, I could see wore the habit of a Sister of Mercy. 
Her hood was drawn entirely over her face, and her thick, black veil 
wrapped her in its impenetrable folds. Her long, wide sleeves covered her 
clasped hands ; and so much was she bent down towards the pavement, 
that her attitude seemed almost prone. 

For more than a quarter of an hour I waited in curious impatience, to 
see whether she would finish her orisons; but they did not cease, and I 
continued my walk, looking back, however, occasionally toward the small 
light whose solitary beam glimmered in the darkness. By this time I 
found that I was not alone in the church. Several women, in white caps 
and large, dark cloaks, had prostrated themselves on the damp floor of 
different chapels, and in more than one candles had been lit. Besides 
these, an old man and two much younger, were kneeling in the centre 
aisle, and all seemed entirely absorbed by their devotion. As I passed out 
of the church, I gave a few sous to an old woman who opened the door 
for me, and held out her hand as she did so. I asked her if it were a 
saint’s day, and she answered, crossing herself, and in a surprised tone, 

“ Certainly ; it is the day of Saint Julien le Pauvre, and those who 
have any sick at the Hotel Dieu come here to pray for them.” 

Tt was impossible to leave the place without asking the old doorkeeper 
a few more questions. She answered them with alacrity, as if it was a 

reat relief to hear her own voice in this silent and sombre retreat, in the 
heart of the ever-moving city of Paris. I inquired if she knew who it 
was that was praying in the chapel of St. Séverin, to which she replied : 

“ Oh, yes! it would be strange if I did not, for la Sceur Firmine comes 
every day at this hour, and stays longer than any one else. She is a holy 
person, and deserves to be made a saint of, if ever any did. She is a 
Sister of Mercy at the Hotel Dieu ; and all the time that she is not in 
the hospital, waiting on the sick, she spends in this church, praying for 
them. Oh! Sister Firmine is a true saint; there can be no doubt 
of it.” 

I was inclined to be of the old woman’s opinion, and my desire 
increased to know more of one so devoted and so devout. There was, 
however, very little chance of my ever doing so, as this was the first, and 
would probably be the last time of my entering the gloomy old church 
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of St. Séverin, and I felt no inclination to wander through the wards of 
an hospital for the se of gratifying a feeling of mere curiosity. 

Tate, howeren, sinilalls talent esavad veil which shrouded 
the history of the Sister of the Hétel Dieu. It happened, as things of this 
kind often do, simply enough. 

Amongst my acquaintance in Paris was a lady whose beauty and ac- 
complishments were the least of her charms, for to those advantages she 
added a mind of the highest rectitude, and a heart filled with the tenderest 
feeling. Her religion was the religion of charity, and showed itself in 
all her thoughts and deeds—not ostentatiously, for ‘‘ charity vaunteth not 
itself,” but by quiet, secret acts of the purest benevolence, by the kindest 
words, and in the most unobtrusive manner. I was in the habit of seeing 
Madame de Fremont—that was her name—frequently ; and as her tastes 
agreed with mine on points of art and archzology, I used to report to her 
whatever progress in discovery it was my fortune to make during my ex- 
cursions in Paris. A day or two after my visit to St. Séverin, I called 
upon my friend, and, in describing the impressions I had received there, 
did not fail to dwell upon the rapt enthusiasm of the réligieuse of the 
Hotel Dieu, whose name, as it was given to me by the old doorkeeper, I 
repeated. 

“ Ah!” said Madame de Frémont, with a sigh, “ hers is a melancholy 
story !” 

«© What !? IT exclaimed, ‘* you know something about her, then ?” 

‘TI think,” replied Madame de Fremont, ‘I am acquainted with every 
event of any consequence in her life.” 

“ T cannot tell you,” I observed, ‘how deeply interested I felt in her 
appearance ; and if it were not an endiscrétion » 

** You would like to know her history,” continued my friend. ‘ There 
is no reason why I should not tell it you, for my part in it is too slight to 
make me hesitate. Besides, the general outline of what has befallen poor 
Marie has already been before the public in the proceedings of the Cor- 
rectional Police. What I am able to add to it arises from my knowledge 
of her early condition—her father having been a small farmer close to the 
estate of M. de Frémont, in Normandy—and certain passages in her 
after-life, related to me by herself, which caused me to take a further in- 
terest in her welfare. If, therefore, you can forego the attractions of the 
Frangais this evening, I will keep your attention awake by as painful— 
I may almost say, as tragical—a story as that of Adrienne herself, though 
the scene be laid in humble life, and the actors neither heroes nor prin- 
cesses.” 

I agreed most willingly to this proposition, and the following is the 
substance of Madame de Fremont’s narrative. 





II, 


Tue farm on which Marie Caron was born belonged to the commune 
of Croisset, a village on the skirts of the forest of Roumare, within two 
short leagues of Rouen. Her parents were very respectable, and Marie, 
being their only child, was carefully brought up; and the capital of the 
province being so near, a better education was afforded her than usually 
falls to the lot of the class to which she belonged. She had beauty and 
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natural grace, which came in aid of her modest accomplishments ; and 
these things, combined with the certainty of a small fortune hereafter, 
made Marie Caron a partie eagerly sought by the young farmers, and 
others of that grade, in the neighbourhood of Croisset. 

But the young beauty was not satisfied with the courtship of her 
equals. She was ambitious, and aimed at something better—as she 
thought—than a marriage which would still keep her chained, as it were, 
toher native soil. She aspired to be the wife of a gentleman, and, con- 
sequently, turned a deaf ear to all the tender speeches that were made 
by the enamoured youths who followed her to féte and mass, to touch 
her hand in the dance, or murmur their prayers at the same shrine. 

Accident, and the bent of her own inclinations, at length decided her 
destiny. 

Early in the autumn of the year 1841 there appeared in the forest of 
Roumare a stranger sportsman, who took up his shooting quarters at the 
Croix Blanche in the village of Croisset. He appeared at that time to 
be about eight-and-twenty years of age; none could deny him good 
looks, though many said they did not like the expression of his coun- 
tenance; and all agreed that he spent his money like a prince. To be 
young, handsome, and have a reputation for generosity, are qualities 
with which many unseen virtues are associated ; and M. de Vilette, the 
new-comer, soon became well endowed in this respect. He was, more- 
over—as the prefix to his name implied—a gentleman, and in a Norman 
village this distinction is, after all, not without its value. Amongst the 
earliest to recognise the merits of “le beau Monsieur” was Marie Caron. 
He used to shoot over her father’s land, and sometimes stop at “ Les 
Vignes,” as the farmer’s dwelling was called, to ask for a draught of 
water to refresh him during his sport, though, to say the truth, he pre- 
ferred Madame Caron’s excellent home-made cider—the wine of Nor- 
mandy—to the simpler element, and never refused it at her hospitable 
hands. On one of these visits—which might, perhaps, have had an 
ulterior purpose—he first saw Marie Caron. M. de Vilette seemed 
struck with her appearance, and, on her part, a sensation of real pleasure 
was awakened when he ‘reappeared on the same evening, to offer the 
tribute of his day’s sport, in requital for Madame Caron’s hospitality. 
In the course of a short time, M. de Vilette’s visits became more frequent, 
and lasted longer; he seemed much less solicitous to ascertain which were 
the best covers for game than to learn the favourite haunts of the beautiful 
Marie, or “ Mademoiselle des Vignes,” as he laughingly called her ; and 
when he found, or guessed, by that intuition which is generally a sure 
guide in these matters, that the. banks of the Seine, where a long avenue 
of lofty poplars, terminated by a small chapel, which was dedicated to 
‘Notre Dame de Bon Secours,’’ witnessed the evening walk of Marie 
Caron,—thither his footsteps were henceforward regularly bent when the 
sun was sinking behind the céteaua that, on the western side, hem in the 
winding river. 

When a young man goes out of his way to meet a beautiful girl, and 
when the fair one does not go out of hers to avoid him, there can be but 
one inference—that their society is agreeable to each other. Some 
might have thought that these quiet walks boded no good to the future 
peace of mind of Marie Caron ; and, not unnaturally, the gossips of the 
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village, who soon became aware of the fact, hesitated not to say so—the 
difference of rank between the two, on which they much insisted, being 
eonsidered. But the danger which they apprehended, strange to say, 
did not arise from that cause. To the surprise of every one, except 
Marie, M. de Vilette made no secret of his love; he frankly declared 
that his object was marriage, and added, that he should esteem himself 
only too fortunate if he obtained the hand of one so deserving of his 
esteem. and affection. “ Loyal avant tout” was the maxim he avowed, 
and that there might be no doubt about his intentions, he waited upon 
the parents of Marie, and fairly laid before them the condition of his 
heart and the state of his affairs. 

For the first they took their daughter’s word—for the second his own 
—though to enforce it M. de Vilette exhibited a Gascon pedigree, and 
several scrolls of parchment attesting to extensive possessions on the other 
side of the Garonne, a little encumbered, he admitted, by his father and 
grandfather, but affording still the revenue which enabled him to live like 
a gentleman born, whose only expensive ideas were connected with the 
sports of the field. 

“ And these,” said Mathieu Caron to his wife, believing that two 
pointers, a double-barrelled gun, a cor de chasse, and a game-bag, were 
the only things necessary to make a sportsman—and they go a great way 
towards it in France—* these can never ruin a fine property like that 
of M. de Vilette. Besides, Marie will soon wean him from la chasse, 
and then our grandchildren will inherit our écus, together with their 
father’s chateaux.”’ 

Entertaining these opinions, and never doubting the veracity of docu- 
ments duly engrossed and ponderously sealed, the old couple gave a ready 
consent tothe union of their daughter with M. de Vilette. The civil contract 
was made at the Mairie of Rouen, the religious ceremony performed by 
the curé of Croisset, at the beautiful church of St. Ouen, and all that per- 
tained to the marriage of the descendant of a noble Gascon family was 
scrupulously observed; and Marie Caron, now Madame de Vilette, left her 
native village the envy of all who dwelt in it, and herself the happiest 
bride that, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the marguillier, 
Jacques Bourdon, had ever heard the joy-bells ring since his hands had 
been accustomed to set them in motion. 





ITT. 


M. pve ViterrTe did not take his wife into Gascony: the distance 
was great, and the season of the year—it being now winter—was unpro- 
pitious. He chose rather to make a halt in Paris, and as the capital was 
altogether new to Marie, she gladly welcomed the proposal. She knew 
nothing about the fashionable guartiers, and was perfectly willing to be- 
lieve that a large apartment, aw premier, in the Rue de Sevres, was the 
fitting residence of a gentleman of M. de Vilette’s position and con- 
nexions. Those connexions, however, with whom she was speedily 
made acquainted —for they introduced themselves in a very free-and-easy 
manner—had something about them which was far from agreeable to her 
tastes, and little consonant with her habits. Thoughcountry-bred, Marie 
had instinctive notions of what should be the manners of a better class, 
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and eould not reeoncile herself to the tone of her new society. She spoke of 
it to ler eee but he only laughed, and told her that when she had 


seen more of the world she would know better than to quarrel with good- 
fellowship. It :was in vain that Marie tried to argue with herself that 
there might be a difference between the language and amusements of 
simple peasants and those of people in a higher sphere, which she was 
not qualified to criticise ; but however true this may be, she could not 
hesitate as to which class, in her opinion, had the advantage, The 
villagers of Croisset were not card-players nor dice-throwers ; they did not 
sit up all night drinking and smoking ; if their conversation was not ab- 
solutely refined, it was at least free from coarse oaths—their patois was 
not a jargon that had no intelligible meaning, and their intercourse with 
each other, though often rude, was, at all events, marked by frankness and 
honesty—attributes which, to her thinking, by no means distinguished 
her husband's friends. 

In her husband himself Marie soon began, also, to discover that she 
had greatly erred in her estimate of what constituted a gentleman. He 
drank as deep, swore as loud, and played as high as any of the rest, and 
as the restraint wore off, which her presence had at first imposed, appeared 
rather to lead than follow the manifestly vicious courses of his companions. 
She discovered, too, that his was a temper which would not bear control, 
and that there was a lurking fierceness in his disposition, which threatened 
to break out whenever she attempted to thwart his inclinations. 

He bore her remonstrances well enough, as long as he continued to be 
a winner, but when that luck on which a gambler relies turned irrevo- 
eably against him; when, night after night, he rose from the table a 
heavy loser; the evil that was in his nature came forth, and Marie found, 
to her sorrow, that he could be as brutal towards her as he had previously 
seemed kind. The few thousand francs which had been her portion soon 
disappeared before his excesses, and he turned to her for more, excusing 
his frst application by a vague statement concerning his distant estates. 
Marie—compelled to explain herself as vaguely—obtained a sum of money 
from her parents, which quickly followed the first, and when she hesitated 
to apply to them a second time, her husband heaped upon her the bitterest 
reproaches, Again—from a mistaken sense of duty, and still colouring 
the cause, as her husband desired her—Marie drew from her father’s di- 
minishing stores; but at last the old farmer refused to make any further 
advances. 

‘“‘If Paris was so expensive,” he wrote, “why did not Monsieur de 
Vilette retire to his chateau, where he could have no difficulty in living 
as cheaply as he pleased. For his own part, he was resolved to part 
with no more of his hardly-earned gains.” But with this denial there 
came another bag of écus from Marie’s mother, with the strict injunction, 
however, that it was to be solely applied to her daughter’s own use. 

Marie’s position was now one of great difficulty. She feared to com- 
municate her father’s refusal, and she was equally unwilling to disobey 
her mother—not from any desire to keep the money, but because she 
feared the purposes to which it would be devoted. But while she hesi- 
tated what course to adopt, her husband spared her the trouble of coming 
to a decision ; for during her temporary absence from-home one day, he 
broke open her private commode, and forcibly possessed himself of the 
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contents. He was still standing with the letter in one hand, and the bag 
of crowns in the other, when Marie re-entered the apartment. She saw 
at a glance what had happened, and stood thunderstruck. | 

‘Don’t stare at me like an owl, ma chére,” was his cool observation ; 
“you play at hide-and-seek, it appears. Quite useless, ma mignonne, to 
try to humbug me. As for this letter, mon enfant, je m’en fiche,” and 
he threw it into the fire; “ your father may look for my chiteau—tel 
him to hold it fast when he finds it. The money,” he added, jingling 
it, “is a different affair; we must send these crowns flying. Au revoir, 

tite!’ With these words he put on his hat and left the house. 

Marie did not see her husband again for several days; but before he 
returned, she learnt more concerning him than she had ever heard before. 
It was from the lips of a woman—of whose degraded calling there could 
be no doubt—who came to the Rue de Sévres in search of him, ignorant 
that since she last saw him he had married. This woman’s violence was 
excessive, when she found that Marie was her paramour’s wife. 

“ Set yourself up with your Monsieur de Vilette!” she cried; “he’s a 
scoundrel, who never had any other name than what was given him at 
the galleys—not even a Christian name—a fellow picked out of the mud 
of Paris !” 

And then she launched out into a furious invective against the absent 
man, which sufficiently opened Marie’s eyes to the nature of the mar- 
riage she had imprudently contracted. 

Marie had no words to reply, and could only shed a flood of tears. 
The woman—like many of her unfortunate class—was not insensible to 
better feelings; meeting with softness, instead of angry opposition, she 
became less violent in her manner, and, changing her intemperate lan- 
guage to words of pity, ended by offering the deceived wife—now near 
upon becoming a mother—a rude sort of consolation, But the only 
etiect which the attempt produced was to convince Marie still more of 
her husband’s infamy; and when she was once more left alone, it was 
with a weight of misery on her mind that was well-nigh insupportable, 
and the heavier because she had once—nay, still loved this man. 

Although misled by a vain dream in seeking to wed herself above her 
condition, pride had no real hold on Marie’s truly pious nature; and it 
was with unfeigned and repentant humility that she bowed herself in 
prayer to obtain forgiveness for her fault, while at the same time she 
asked, with earnest heart, for the means of reclaiming her husband from 
his dissolute courses. In the contemplation of such a future as she pic- 
tured to herself might yet be their mutual lot, she became calmer, and 
strove to school herself to bear her lot. 

She had need of all her patience and resignation; for when Vilette 
at length came back—it would be idle now to add the prefix to his name 
—it was indeed in an altered mood, but one that boded little of geod 
augury. He had left her in a tone of jeering mirth—he returned with 
gloom on his brow. The money he had so basely acquired was all spent 
—how, he did not choose to tell; he only said that it was gone, and that 
he must have more. Marie replied to his demand with quiet courage. 
To get more money from her parents, she told him was impossible; all 
that it was in their power to bestow had been given, freely at first, in the 
joy of their hearts, and if sparingly since, only so because of inadequate 
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means.. She was not, she said, above working for a livelitood, though 
her present condition ill fitted her for exertion ; and she would cheerfully 
toil for him, provided he promised to abandon the habits which had 
proved so ruinous, and forsake the society which she knew was so dan- 

Let them dispose of many of the superfluities that surrounded 
eget ornaments as she had she would gladly sacrifice, and remove 
to some quiet place in the baniieue, where they might begin a new life of 
honest, steady labour. In time, she added, they might recover them- 
selves; when the drain upon her father had ceased, his means would 
improve, he would give them assistance if they required it, and eventually 
all he possessed would be for them and their children. 

There were some points in Marie’s answer that seemed to make some 
impression upon her husband. 

“ You are right,” he said; “what is the use of all these nicknacks, 
when one is in want of money? Ma ¢ante would lend a good round 
sum upon that cross, and those ear-rings; and for other matters, I know 
a fripier with whom I could deal as much upon the square as with any 
of the tribe. Yes, yes, we must get rid of all our useless things, and 
with what they fetch we can begin again.” 

Marie hardly knew whether or not these words implied conversion to 
her arguments; but, in the hope that such was the case, she at once 
placed in his hands every valuable she possessed. He took them, and 
departed, promising a speedy return. But his notions of time were as 
loose as his ideas about right and wrong, for that night and the whole of 
the next day passed by, and still he was absent. Late on the second 
night, while she was still watching, he reappeared, with empty pockets 
and the flush of intemperance on, his hollow cheek. He had drunk and 
gambled away every sou he had raised on his wife’s ornaments, and again 
he came back with the cry of the daughter of the horseleech, ‘Give! 
give! it is not enough!” 

But poor Marie had nothing now left to give, and what share she had 
of Norman spirit awoke when she saw that she had been made her hus- 
band’s dupe. Some men, when they drink, are passively good-natured, 
and try to extenuate their fault ; others are brutally excited, and prone to 
acts of violence. Vilette belonged, unfortunately, to the latter class. He 
replied to her just reproaches with insult and anger, and, finally—heedless 
of her condition, which alone should have stayed his arm—struck her a 
violent blow, that laid her senseless on the floor. When she at length 
recovered, he was gone. 


EM. 


THREE years elapsed, and Marie heard no tidings of her husband. 

Although reduced by his excesses and misconduct to utter poverty, and 
left to shift for herself how she might, there was still a home for her at 
Croisset. But the thought of returning like an outcast to the place 
which she had quitted as a happy bride, was more than she was equal to; 
for though she felt that. she ill endure privation, she feared to encounter 
shame and derision. 

She wrote, therefore, to her mother immediately after the departure of 
Vilette, and, without telling her all that had happened, spoke of her situa- 
tion as arising from an inevitable misfortune which had compelled her 
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husband to absent himself, she knew not for how long. It was difficult to 
conceal the truth from parents who loved their daughter so tenderly as 
Mathieu and Mabille Caron; and when they hurried up to Paris, and 
sought her out in the Rue de Sévres, urging her to return with them at 
once to Croisset, the struggle was hard between her sense of wrong and 
the affection which, in spite of his unworthiness, she still bore to the man 
who had treated her with so much cruelty. The latter, however, pre- 
vailed, and she succeeded in calming the suspicions which they enter- 
tained, while, at the same time, she made it appear to them how much 
more desirable it was for her to remain in the neighbourhood of Paris— 
at least, till after her confinement, an event that could not now be far 
distant. The old people, therefore, gave a reluctant consent to her 
wishes in this respect; but Madame Caron made Marie promise to let 
her be with her during her illness; and then, providing her with 
everything of which she stood in need, went back with sorrowful hearts 
into Normandy, while Marie established herself in a small apartment at 
Passy, not far from the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne. 

The old couple had sadly missed their daughter after her marriage, 
and, now that they knew she was alone and unhappy, their discomfort 
greatly increased. Their home became distasteful to them, and they had 
not returned many days before M. Caron proposed to his wife that they 
should sell the farm and remove to where Marie now lived, to be near her 
for the rest of their days. A purchaser, on very fair terms, was readily 
found; and, after investing the greater part of the proceeds in a rente 
viagere, they took the remainder with them to Passy, where they were 
not long idee a complete ménage was formed, with Marie and her father 
and mother under the same roof, and the family was soon afterwards 
increased by Marie giving birth to a boy. 

Here they all dwelt in comparative content for nearly two years; but 
the change of life gradually produced an effect on old Mathieu and 
Mabille, who yearned for their native air and former occupations, and at 
the beginning of the second winter the old man died, and hes the next 
spring his wife had followed him to the tomb. Except her little Philippe, 
Marie was now entirely alone, but that exception was all the world to her; 
and if not perfectly happy, her present life offered more of tranquil enjoy- 
ment than she ever imagined could have chanced when first, her husband 
deserted her. The income to which she succeeded on the death of her 

nts more than sufficed for her wants ; and what she put by, she cal- 
culated would be for the advantage of her boy hereafter. 

But there was one thing which, as much, almost, as her husband’s de- 
sertion, preyed upon her mind; it was the sting which the woman’s 
words had left when the nature of his former life was first revealed to her. 
His right to the name he bore had been denied ; and whether the accu- 
sation were true or false, she herself felt that it had been sullied, and, 
therefore, when she removed to Passy, she dropped that of Vilette, 
retaining only her maiden appellation of Caron. It was a bitter thought 
that Philippe must not own his father; but it was better thus than be 
exposed, in after years, to blush for him. 

It was the spring of 1845, and Marie Caron had taken we. one 
fine day, to the Bois de Boulogne, to pass some hours of that al fresco 
life of which all are so fond in France, from infancy to extreme age. 
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She had found.a bank of violets, and had been teaching the child how 
to arrange them in little bouquets ; and while he was sedulously em- 
ployed on his task, with all the grave attention which men bestow on 
affairs of the deepest moment, occupied herself with some knitting, now 
and then glancing from her work, to smile encouragement on the indus- 
trious little fellow, or stimulate him by a word of praise. 

On one of these occasions, as she raised her eyes, her attention was 
caught by observing a man very poorly dressed, who seemed to be watch- 
ing her very closely from behind some shrubs, a short distance in front of 
the place where she sat. His countenance was nearly concealed beneath 
his large beard and long, straggling hair, and there was a broad, dis- 
figuring scar across one cheek, which might have disguised him effec- 
tually from the knowledge of his ordinary acquaintance, but Marie had 
too much reason to remember the expression of features on which she had 
often looked with a gaze so inquiring. She hastily rose to her feet, and, 
clasping her hands, exclaimed, 

«* My husband !” 

‘Yes, here I am, ma mignonne!”’ replied Vilette, as he advanced 
from the covert. 

Little Philippe, hearing voices, now looked up in his turn, and, fright- 
ened at the stranger’s wild appearance, ran to his mother’s side, and 
clung, crying, to her dress. 

“ Is he afraid?” said Vilette, in a mocking tone. “I'll wager he does 
not know his father ; but you,” he continued, approaching still nearer to 
where his wife stood—* you, Marie, have not forgotten me, hein !” 

«T—have—not—forgotten you,” faltered Marie; ‘but oh, Philippe, 
why did you forsake me?—where—where have you been so long ?” 

*‘ Hiding, ma mie,” replied her husband, ‘‘a long way off. But you 
are looking as pretty as ever, Marie. Where are you living now?” 

“ Here, close by—at Passy,” answered Marie, forgetting all the past 
in her revived affection. ‘You seem tired, ill—you want rest, refresh- 
ment !” 

‘** Both, badly enough,” was Vilette’s reply; “but I must wait for 
them a little longer. Neither my looks nor my clothes are very fit for 
the streets by daylight ; and if that child keeps making such a noise, even 
this will be no place for me long. Take him in, and bring me, if you 
like, some wine and bread ; you will find me hereabouts.” 

So saying, he crouched behind the bushes, and hid himself again in 
the thicket. 

Marie caught up the boy and hurried away ; but in less than a quarter 
of an hour she returned with a basket containing all the provisions she 
could find. A low whistle directed her to the spot where her husband 
was seated, and a gleam of pleasure danced in his eyes when he saw 
how she was laden. He uttered a brief “ Merci, ma mie,” and threw 
himself upon the contents of the basket with all the eagerness of a 
famished wolf, while Marie stood by, pitying the suffering which this 
hunger showed her he must have undergone. When he had finished his 
meal, and emptied the bottle, which he only twice raised to his lips, he 
spoke to his wife. 

“‘ We shall have a good deal to talk about, Marie, but not here; be- 
cause, do you see, I am not quite in a state; besides, there are long 
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ears everywhere. ‘Tell me where you live ; I will come there this even- 
ing, entre chien et Joup—in the mean time I shall take a nap,” 

Marie carefully explained the exact situation of her dwelling, and 
then, at his desire, left him; and had scarcely turned her back, before 
his loud breathing assured her that he had sunk into a deep slumber. 

But it appeared that he was too much accustomed to take his rest by 
snatches to oversleep himself, for scarcely had the obscurity of evening 
settled over the long street of Passy, when Marie, as she watched from 
an upper window, saw him slowly approaching ; her donne and the child 
had both retired for the night, and, with none to observe her, she cau- 
tiously opened the door and admitted her husband, to hear explained the 
cause of his prolonged absence. 

What that explanation was, it is not necessary to repeat, for scarcel 
a syllable of truth was in it. He told her much of dangers and 
fatigues, but never hinted at the convict's broken chain, though he ad- 
mitted that it was not altogether safe for him to be seen abroad; but 
that which was caused by the vilest crime, he readily ascribed to political 
opinion ; and Marie’s compassionate heart forgave him all on account of 
his sufferings. On her part, she told him, with many tears, all that had 
befallen her since the unhappy hour when he abandoned her. It was a 
joyful tale for him to hear, as he saw that there was still a harvest 
left to reap. The schooling he had experienced during the period 
of his absence was not of the kind that softens the heart, or makes a 
man scrupulous ; and when he left her that night, to seek, as he said, a 
securer asylum, he carried with him the sum she had hoarded so carefully 
for the inks of little Philippe. 

It would have mattered little had this been all, but, emboldened by the 
placability and generous feeling which his wife exhibited, he gradually 
worked upon the facility of her nature so far as to induce her to con- 
vert her rente viagére into cash, under the pretext of establishing him- 
self in an honest business in Paris, as soon as he had atoned for his political 
sins, and made his peace with the authorities. He professed the most 
complete reformation in his conduct; and assured her, as he pocketed the 
money, that henceforward he should study no interests but hers and 
those of his darling boy. 

On the very night that he made these protestations, he went to a low 
haunt where, amidst a crew of fellow-sharpers, he again lost his last frane; 
and his ruffian-associates, seeing that he was completely penniless, be- 
trayed him to the police, who, as he staggered from the den, arrested 


him for an escaped convict! 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XX VI.—Licut REApINGs In ALISON. 


Lxst subsequent paragraphs should seem to be too exclusively informed 
by a spirit of captious “censure”—by a carping detraction, a nibbling 
disparagement, of Sir Archibald Alison’s literary character,—be the 

sent and opening one devoted to a sincere ascription of homage to 
whatever is laudable (and there is much that is highly so) in his his- 
torical writings. The more needful is this, because the subsequent para- 
graphs in question are, after all, concerned rather with superficial points, 
connected with such things as style and composition, than with the 
substance of his narrative. Honour due, then,—and the dues are con- 
siderable,—be forthwith and cordially paid to the learned baronet’s 
industry, energy, enthusiasm, elevation of moral tone, and honest impar- 
tiality of purpose. Especial honour, that with such strong and staunch 
convictions of his own, he can and will, not only lend an attentive ear, 
but assign a prominent place, to the equally strong and utterly opposed 
convictions of others. He is himself deeply impressed with, and con- 
sistently prompt to impress on his countrymen, the belief, 


That, for the functions of an ancient State— 
Strong by her charters, free because unbound, 
Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate— 
Perilous is sweeping change, all chance unsound.* 


Mr. de Quincey has remarked of Southey, as a writer of history,—and 
the remark may be applied in a measure to Alison,—that his very pre- 
judices tended to unity of feeling—being in harmony with each other, 
and growing out of a strong moral feeling, which is the one sole secret 
for giving interest to an historical narrative, fusmg the incoherent de- 
tails into one body, and carrying the reader fluently along the else 
monotonous recurrences and unmeaning details of military movements. 
The Corn-laws and the Currency,—who has not dipped into and dozed 
over the learned baronet’s lucubrations on those terrible topics? Which 
of us has not guiltily skipped by the score whole-page tables of sta- 
tistics, Mdbotiowly compiled, and infallibly demonstrative of old England’s 
moribund state? One is profanely reminded (mutatis mutandis), by 
the spectacle of Sir Archibald’s mode of watching and predicting the 
free-trade décadence de [ Angleterre, of a stanza in a much-disputed 
variorum poem,— 

Down the river did glide, with wind and with tide, 

A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil look’d wise, as he saw how the while 
It cut its own throat. “There!” quoth he with a smile, 
“Goes England’s commercial prosperity.” 


Not that the “smile” pertains to Sir Archibald, any more than does 








* Wordsworth: Sonnets. 
Tt De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches, vol. ii. 
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(absit comparatio !) the general character of the smiling Mephistopheles : 
Sir Archibald is too serious, and in fact too much of a croaker, to smile 
much in print at any time, especially when paper currency and protection 
are his theme. Smollett represents as the most hardy of all Lieutenant 
Lismahago’s crotchets, his position “that commerce would, sooner or 
later, prove the ruin of any nation where it flourishes to any extent ;” 
that eccentric and gallant countryman of Sir Archibald strenuously 
asserting, “that the nature of commerce was such, that it could not be 
fixed or perpetual; but, having flowed to a certain height, would imme- 
diately begin to ebb, and so continue, till the tere. 2 should be left 
almost dry,”—while there was no instance of the tide’s rising a second 
time to any considerable influx in the same nation.* Tis consolatory, 
when one remembers the date of that gallant officer’s prelections, to find 
that the old British channels are not yet left almost dry; and one 
cannot but hope that the Scotch baronet of the nineteenth century may 
be as far out (as to time if not fact) in his proleptical philosophy, as was 
the Scotch lieutenant of the eighteenth. Goldsmith’s Chinese cosmo- 
polite laughed, in his day, at our national propensity to gloomy fore- 
bodingss, periodically revived, and exposed those professional croakers 
who, said he, make it their business, at convenient intervals, to denounce 
ruin both on their contemporaries and their posterity. ‘ England,” he 
adds, ‘seems to be the very region where spleen delights to dwell: a 
man not only can give an unbounded scope to the disorder in himself, 
but may, if he pleases, propagate it over the whole kingdom, with a cer- 
tainty of success. He has only to cry out, that the government, the 
government is all wrong, that their schemes are leading to ruin, that 
Britons are no more; every good member of the commonwealth thinks 
it his duty, in such a case, to deplore the universal decadence with sym- 
pathetic sorrow, and, by fancying the constitution in a decay, absolutely 
to impair its vigour.”+ Let us hope that since the time when good old 
Lien Chi Altangi sojourned in London, and consorted with Beau Tibbs 
and the Man in Black, nous avons changé tout, or a good part of, cela. 
Meanwhile, there may be expected political monitors of the George 
Grenville type, to whom Burke applied the lines 





Tritonida conspicit arcem 
Ingeniis, opibusque, et festa pace virentem ; 
Vixque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cernit ; 


and of whom a recent essayist has said, that while every sea was covered 
with our ships, and our language heard on every shore, he was in dismay 
at the decline of British shipping, and the want of British enterprise ; 
that while great manufacturing cities were starting up on barren heaths, 
and all parts of England and Scotland were resounding with the busy 
hum of industry, he, George Grenville, was sighing over the loss of our 
manufactures, and the increase of imports over exports: “ our conquests,” 
he said, “ were fallacious ; our exports were principally consumed by our 
own fleets and armies; our carrying trade was entirely engrossed by the 
neutral nations; the number of our ships was diminishing our revenues 
were decreasing ; our husbandry was standing still for want of hands; on 





* Humpbrey Clinker. ¢ Citizen of the World. Letter cvii. 
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all sides.it. became quite evident that our glory was departing.” Surely 
Mr. Grenville 1 been too happy to mm ‘ines retary of 
State,,and his own right-hand man, had they but been condoling con- 
temporaries.. He would have made the most of Alison’s eloquent warnings 
as to the mournful parallels that obtain between the culmination and decay 
of individual life and of national life, of the man and of the state. Let 
us rather hope with Edmund Burke, that there may be fallacy in the 
speculative assumption that necessarily, and by the constitution of things, 
all states have the same periods of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude that 
are found in the individuals who compose them. “ Parallels of this sort,” 
said Burke, “rather furnish similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than 
supply analogies from whence to reason. The objects which are attempted 
to be forced into an analogy are not found in the same classes of exist- 
ence... .. Commonwealths are not physical but moral essences.” And 
though it is right that nations, as well as individual men, should not be 
high-minded but fear, and while thinking they stand to take heed lest 
they fall, and while rejoicing in prosperity to rejoice with trembling,— 
we will trust, from current evidences of national spirit, principle, and 
honour, pace Sir Archibald Alison and his tabular testimonies per contra, 
that old England is not yet going, going, gone, to the dogs; but retains 
stamina enough to survive, and by surviving to refute, his elegiac 
statistics. 

Passing from characteristic matter to characteristic manner, we must 
own that we have met with admirers of Alison’s style. They even 
avowed themselves fascinated thereby to go on with him to the Finis of 
vol. xx. Good souls,*we envied their unbilious temperament. Dr. 
Arnold insists on the impression produced by an historian’s style as a 
thing by no means to be despised, in deciding upon his historical merits. 
If the style, says Arnold, is heavy and cumbrous, it indicates either a 
dull man, or a pompous man, or at least a slow and awkward man ; if it 
be tawdry and full of commonplaces enunciated with great solemnity, 
the writer is most likely a silly man.* That the “ Historian of Europe” 
-—a title imposingly pompous—is something pompous, is by some 
affirmed, and by many assumed. That he is a dull man, only faction or 
prejudice will aver, except with saving clauses, or in a perversion of the 
term dulness from its popular usage. That he isa silly man is @ fortiori 
an untenable proposition—a pons asinorum it would prove to the silly- 
billies who might attempt to demonstrate it. Nevertheless, though 
questionably pompous, only occasionally dull, and in no allowable sense 
silly, our historian’s style is often “heavy,” not very rarely “cumbrous,” 
and in countless instances is “ tawdry and full of commonplaces enun- 
ciated with great solemnity.” So tawdry, that the tasteless are enrap- 
tured. So commonplace that the commonalty are charmed. So solemn 
that the stolid are awed and overpowered. 

Gibbon has recorded in a passage immortal as his History, the time 
and place of his “ inspired” resolve to narrate the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Sir Archibald Alison has indited a similar passage on 
his own account, and wrought it up into the body of his narrative ; similar 
at least in scope, not in form or substance ; for Alison is no Gibbon, and 





* Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, viii. 
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never less so than when imitating him—just as his being no Macaulay is 
never more decisively shown, than when he essays a tableau* which might 
resemble what it copies, were not Macaulay's brush, colours, outline, 
filling-up, relief, and general keeping, all found wanting. ‘The place was 
Paris, and the time was May, 1814, when the “ Historian’ of Europe” 
was moved to undertake his imposing enterprise. “ Among the ett teed 
multitude whom the extraordinary events of the period had drawn together 
from every of Europe to the French capital, and the brilliancy of 
this spec had concentrated in one spot, was one young man who had 
watched with intense interest the progress of the war from his earliest 
years, and who, having hurried from his paternal roof in Edinburgh on 
the first cessation of hostilities, then conceived the first idea of narrating 
its events; and amidst its wonders inhaled that ardent spirit, that deep 
enthusiasm, which, sustaining him through fifteen subsequent years of 
travelling and study, and fifteen more of composition, has at length 
realised itself in the present history.” This it is, then, that comes of in- 
haling ardent spirits; even thus does ardent spirit realise itself. Britons 
born will guess at, and do justice to, the historian’s meaning; but 
ought we not to tremble in opening a translation, lest that meaning 
in this passage be lamentably perverted, and the historian accredited, 
on his own showing, with a thirty years’ recourse to stimulants, to 
sustain him under the fatigues of travel, study, and composition? 
As they festinant lente, putting a stout heart to the stey brae of his 
twenty volumes, those readers of Alison, who retain aught of loyalty to 
the Queen’s English, are vexed, or amused (according to their tempera- 
ment), by such ever-recurring phrases as—‘‘ the whole combatants of the 
Grand Army,”—‘“ the whole Cossacks of the Don,”—‘ the whole cattle, 
horses, and carriages in their possession,”—‘‘the whole youth of the 
kingdom were summoned,”——“ the whole dependants of the pontifical 
court,”—** Metternich ostensibly revealed his whole confidential com- 
munications to M. Otto,”—‘ Wellington had anxiously enjoined the 
whole Spanish generals,”—“ intercept the whole communications of the 
enemy, ’—“ relinquish the whole ammunition waggons of the army,”— 
“King Joseph and his whole civil functionaries,”—*“ the whole British 
columns were in motion,’—‘ Napoleon scrupled not to seize the whole 
fortresses and royal family of Spain,”—*‘‘ the fatigue undergone by his 
whole attendants,” &c. The Scotch confusion of will and shall, too, is 
kept up with national persistency :| Napoleon “ frequently said that he 





* For instance, Sir Archibald’s “set-scene” of the Trial of Queen Caroline, 
meant as a companion-picture to that of Warren Hastings by Macaulay. The 
execution is as curious an infelicity as the design. 

+ Among other cherished Scoticisms may be remembered Sir Archibald’s use 
of the verb “to require.” £. g., in one short paragraph occur two cases in point. 
Napoleon’s Swiss porter, we are told, was expected to be always at his post; 
“night and day he required to be at the door of the cabinet :’—while of the 
Emperor it is said, “so vast was the variety of information which required to be 
taken into account in the formation of his designs.”— Hist. of Europe, ch. 78, § 47. 
The second instance indeed may be thought in effect, if not by right, a now 
naturalised Anglicism; but the first is a pure specimen of its kind. Again: “the 
sword required to be thrown in to restore the balance” (79, 62);—* the British 
naval force on the [North American] Lakes required to bring every gun from 
Great Britain” (91, 63). 
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would die of cancer in the stomach before he was fifty” (wilful man!) :— 
he is made to say to the refractory Chambers (1813), “If ail would 
now do their duty, I would be invincible in face of the enemy,”—and 

in, “If I had not possessed that ardent temperament of mind, | 
would never have raised myself to the first throne in the world.” 
“ A majority!” exclaims Charles X., “I should be sorry to gain it; I 
would not know what to do with it.” Quoth Metternich in 1830, “ I 
would be less alarmed if Polignac were more so.” Pointing out the 
causes of our reverses in the American war of 1814, the historian adds, 
“And we will have ourselves to blame if they are again incurred.” 
Lindley Murray’s warning of the poor foreigner who transposed his wills 
and shalls—who would be drowned, and nobody should help him—has 
been lost upon Sir Archibald Alison. 

Then again one is for ever lighting on some curiosity of style, in the 
shape of metaphor, similitude, ellipse, antithesis, &c. Napoleon, we are 
told, in awful capitals, was the “ INCARNATION OF THE LAST STAGE OF 
THE REVOLUTION: a mot more adventurous than distinct, of the 
Robert Montgomery order. Napoleon was surrounded by vices, “ on 
the impulse of which he was elevated to greatness :” a somewhat novel 
adaptation of an “impulse.” ‘A charge of French horsemen at 
Marengo placed Napoleon on the consular throne; another, of the Eng- 
lish light dragoons on the flank of the Old Guard, hurled him to the 
rock of St. Helena.” ‘To the French Revolutionists, the “ simple path 
of duty” is said to have been “ insupportable.” The Allied Sovereigns, 
when first they caught sight of Paris in 1814, “ inhaled, during several 
minutes, the entrancing spectacle.’ In the American war of 1812, the 
striking of one of our frigates to a Yankee is thus elaborately expressed : 
“ And the English colours were mournfully lowered to the broad pendant 
of their emancipated offspring,”—and a little further on the Chippewa 
action (1814) is called, “this unparalleled struggle [of England | with 
her worthy offspring.” During the war with France, ‘‘a great pro- 
portion of the people had grown into existence,” “ ‘and inhaled wit! 
their earliest breath an ardent desire for its success.” Of the militar) 
intrigues in favour of Napoleon while at Elba,—“ The inferior officers 
and soldiers of the army were in an especial manner the seat of this 
conspiracy.” So great was the joy in England after the battle of 
Waterloo, that not only “ exultation beamed in every eye,” but, ‘ spon- 
taneous illuminations were seen in every city : "—marry, a parlous sight ! 
The italicising of the word ghost in the following sentence is Sir Archi- 
bald’s own—* It did not establish ‘a throne surrounded by republican 
institutions,’ but a republic surrounded by the ghost of monarchical 
institutions.” No occasion for italics, one might think, to draw attention 
to so striking a figure. One ghost surrounding a republic !—the idea is 
supernatural of course, and there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy : : yet who can wonder if the 
phrase has been styled “ showman’s English,” in reference to the show- 
man’s s formula, “There you see Lord Nelson a- dying, surrounded by Cap- 
tain Hardy.” Verily it needed a ghost come from the grave to do that. 

Alison’s quotations from foreign tongues, dead and living, are more 
profuse than correct. ‘“ Vive da Roi’’ is of course a misprint ; but 

Aidez-toi et le ciel t’aidera” looks like a grace beyond the printer's 
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art, especially when repeated. It’s a pity, too, when a line from Virgil 
or Horace won’t scan, or a sonorous phrase from ‘Tacitus won’t parse. 
Nor is it quite comme ud faut in a great historian to confound Caligula 
with Commodus, little as there may be to choose between those Arcades 
ambo ; or, in a French scholar and critical chronicler, to interpret M. de 
Serre’s celebrated Jamais Aw the amnesty debate of 1819) by Never /— 
“the regicides, never /’’ *—which, by the context, is just what De Serres 
did not, as it is what pti need not, mean. 

Nor does the learned baronet seem to gain in accuracy of style with 
years and experience. In his latest volume (iii.) we have superabundant 
specimens of his old manner—e. g., “ These [ Asiatic ] names will convey 
but little ideas to a European reader:”—* Along the parapet is also 
placed, at certain distances, square, loopholed blockhouses ma ‘The 
whole palisades and outer walls were conquered by the Russians :”—“ the 
innate ances of the Russians at the English in the East :”—“ He 
(Wittgenstein, 1829) was allowed to retire accordingly, a step rested on 
his age and infirmities; and he received for his successor Count Diebitch, 
the chief of his staff,” who, it is added, ‘expressed himself in flattering 
terms to his respectable predecessor :”—** the divergence of his opinions 
with those of his colleagues” [speaking of La Bourdonnaye, 1829 ]:—« It 
is impossible to qualify i in too strong terms the conduct of Opposition in 
recent circumstances,” is made to say M. de Chantelauze, in 1830 :—* the 
military histories of France . . . is a striking proof how strongly .. the 
public mind had been turned to warlike achievements” (p. 633) :—the 
vehement gesticulation of the French school of acting, arises partly 
“from the experienced necessity of supplying, by the intensity of the 
representation, for the measured language and stately voice of the poet.” 
But perhaps, on the whole, there is less verbosity in our historian’s more 
recent labours—less of the tumid, turgid wordiness at which Mr. Disraeli 
sometime sneered, when he told us how “ Mr. Rigby impressed on 
Coningsby .. . to make himself master of Mr. Worpy’s History of the 
late War in twenty volumes, a capital work, which proved that Provi- 
dence was on the side of the Tories.” Mr. Disraeli has enjoyed the 
sweets of office, and has made Mr. Wordy honorary amends, by a 
baronetey to wit, since that little pleasantry was indited. 

It is edifying to note Sir Archibald’s historical parallels, as stated in a 
grand climacteric sort of way. He has a set of historical uniques, ancient 
and modern ; severely adjusted correlatives, each to each, and admitting 
of no other comparison than the one exclusively assigned by his uncom- 
promising rhetoric. No words, he assures us, for instance, can convey an 
idea of the transports, of joy which pervaded entire Greece when the news 
of the battle of Navarino was received :—‘ Never since the defeat of 
Hasdrubal by the consul Nero, on the banks of the Metaurus, had such 
a sensation pervaded the heart of a nation.” One might suppose that 


* “Tn the irrevocable category should be placed the family of Buonaparte and 
the regicide voters. The rest are only exiled for a time. To conclude in one word 
—the regicides, never!” So M. de Serres is made to declaim; and, persistent in 
his negation of the force of jamais, Sir Archibald afterw ards remarks, “ The 
expression used by M. de Serres, jamais (never), made an immense sensation.” 
But granting that the meaning of jamais must be “ never,” what then becomes of 
the meaning of the context? 
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during ‘the revolutions and agitations of two hemispheres, between the 
triumphs of consul Nero and of Sir Edward Codrington, a national sen- 
sation of the kind had, at some time or other (for the time is long), and 
in some country or another (for the space is large), been experienced : 

but no; the historian’s xever is inexorable, and nothing but Metaurus 
can answer to Navarino, nothing but Navarino to Metaurus. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, when the Alisonian method of rounding a period admits of 
or requires it, a wider latitude is conceded: as whove it is said, of the 
massacre in the island of Chios (1822), that ‘‘ modern Europe had nev er 
witnessed such an instance of bloodshed or horror. ‘To find a parallel to 
it we must go back to the storming of Syracuse or Carthage by the 
Romans, or the sack of Bagdad or Aleppo by the arms of Timour.” Of 
Navarino again, we learn, ‘that “never, save by the taking of Jerusalem, 
in 1199, by the crusading warriors under Godfrey of Bouillon, had so 
unanimous a feeling of exultation pervaded the Christian world.” The 
abandonment by the Czar Nicholas of the siege of Silistria, in 1828, and 
his perilous voyage to Odessa, “furnished to the journalists of Europe 
ample ground for comparison with the flight of Xerxes across the Helles- 
vont after the defeat of Salanis, two thousand years before.” The mots 
of Charles X., it appears, became historical, so “ extraordinary” was that 
prince’s “turn for felicitous colloquy ;” ‘‘repeated from one end of 
Europe to the other, they rivalled the most celebrated of Henry IV. 

in warmth of heart, and the most felicitous of Louis XIV. in terseness of 
expression.” (Ah, that Sir Archibald would but cultivate the gift he 
thus makes characteristic of the Grand Monarque!) Speaking of Na- 
poleon, again, ‘It is easy to see from his expressions and style of ex- 
pression, that if he had not equalled Alexander in the lustre of his con- 
quests, he was qualified to have rivalled Homer in the brilliancy of his 
conceptions.” The “sufferings and privations ” caused by Strikes, ‘‘ often 
come to equal anything recorded in the darkest days of history—the 
siege of Jerusalem, or the blockade of Haarlem.” So ruthless was revo- 
lutionary fury in eastern Spain, in 1821, that “ the annals of the Roman 
proscriptions, of Athenian cruelty, of French atrocity, may be searched in 
vain for a similar instance of “general, deliberate, and deeply-devised 
popular vengeance.” The “ Ression army sshibite a combination of 
physical strength and intellectual power . . . which no other country in 
modern times can exhibit, and to find a parallel to which we must go 
back to the Roman legions in the days of ‘Trajan or Severus.” Had the 
Russian insurgents in 1826 gained their purpose, “even the Reign of 
Terror in France would have been but a shadow of what must have en- 
sued ;—the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, the slaughter of Nero, the 
centralised unmitigated despotism of the Lower Empire, could alone 
have been looked for.” The “alarming crisis of 1797,” threatening a 
national bankruptey, “ was surmounted with e ase, by the simple device of 
declaring the Bank of England notes, like the treasury bonds in the 
second Punie War, a legal tender’  aattihsials Roman policy y, **more even 
than the slaughter on the Metaurus, the triumph of Zama, determined 
the fate of the ancient world.” “The journey of Ferdinand (VII.) from 
Valencia to Madrid (1814) was the exact counterpart of that of Charles IT. 
from Dover to London, a hundred and fifty-three years before ;” and so 
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with Queen Caroline’s reception from Dover to London—*“ nothing like 
it had been witnessed since the restoration of Charles II.” 

When a parallel does not occur to the historian’s mind, he has recourse 
to some such trite formula as, “It is impossible to describe ;” ‘ words 
would fail to depict,” &e. Thus: “ No words can convey an idea of the 
impression which the death of the Duke de Berri produced in France.” 
“No words can convey an idea of the transports into which the Royalists 
were thrown by the auspicious event” of the birth of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. ‘ No words can convey an adequate idea of the general trans- 
ports which prevailed through the British Islands at the withdrawal of 
the bill” of pains and penalties against Queen Caroline (1820). ‘No 
words can adequately describe the universal enthusiasm which her arrival 
excited among the great bulk of the people.” ‘No words can convey 
an idea of the extent to which the system of pillage” extends in Russia, 
When Ferdinand VII. declared in favour of freedom in 1814, “no 
words can describe the universal transport with which this decree was 
received.” 

A masterstroke of Alisonian criticism seems to be a certain formula, 
of which the following are slightly varied expressions :-—“ Inferior to 
Napoleon in genius, and greatly so in vigour and condensation of ex- 
pression, General Jomini is much his superior in impartiality and solidity 
of judgment.” ‘* Unequal to Jomini in military science or political thought, 
General Mathieu Dumas is greatly his superior in picturesque power 
and graphic effect.” Mr. Huskisson “ had neither the persevering energy 
of Mr. Pitt, nor the ardent soul of Mr. Fox, nor the playful eloquence of 
Mr. Canning; but in thorough mastery of one great branch of govern- 
ment he was superior to them all.” M. Guizot, though “less terse in 
his style than Montesquieu, less discursive than Robertson, is more 
just and philosophic than either.” Joanna Baillie—“ less — and 
pompous than Corneille, less vehement and impassioned than Schiller, 
her dramas bear a certain affinity to both.” Dr. Thomas Brown “ had 
all the acuteness and analytical turn of Hume or Hutchinson, and all 
the ardour and tenderness of Goethe and Schiller :’—* inferior in learn- 
ing to Stewart, Brown was more original,” &c. Francis Horner—“ less 
eloquent and discursive than Brougham, less atrial and elegant than 
Jeffrey, he was a much deeper thinker than either.” ‘“ Less distinguished 
in public life” than Warren Hastings, “his antagonist, Sir Philip Francis, 
has left a reputation hardly less enduring.” Canning, again, ‘ less phi- 
losophical than Burke, less instructive than Pitt, less impassioned than 
Fox, was more attractive than any of them.” If M. de Villéle “ did not 
carry away his audience by noble sentiments and eloquent language, like 
Chateaubriand ; nor charm them by felicitous imagery and brilliant ideas, 
like Canning ; he succeeded in the end in not less forcibly commanding 
their attention, and often more durably directed their determmmations.” Mr, 
Grattan “was not so luminous in his exposition of facts as Pitt, nor so 
vehement in his declamation as Fox; but in burning thoughts, generous 
feelings, and glowing language, he was sometimes superior to either.” 
The Grand-Duke Constantine “rivalled Richard Cceur-de-Lion in his 
valour in the field, but he surpassed him also in the vehemence with 
which he ruled the cabinet, and in acts of tyranny,” &e. The Czar 
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Nicholas “is neither led away by the thirst for sudden mechanical im- 
provement, like Peter, nor praises of philosophers, like Catherine. 


nor the visions of i philanthropy, like Alexander. . . Like 
Wellington, Czsar, and many other of the greatest men recorded in his- 
tory, his ion has become more intellectual as he advanced in 


years. . . He is an Alexander the Great in resolution, but not in mag- 
nanimity.” 

Observe, again, Sir Archibald’s eagle eye for “ extraordinary coinci- 
dences.” If any man can get up a case of the kind, it is he. Carefully 
he records the fact, that, “ by a singular coincidence,” the last action in 
the continental war of 1814 took place on “the Hill of Mars, where, 
fifteen hundred years before, St. Denis suffered martyrdom, who first 
introduced Christianity into Northern Gaul.” On the 31st December, 
406, says Gibbon, the Vandal army crossed the probably frozen Rhine, 
and the barriers between the savage and civilised nations of the earth 
were levelled to the ground :—‘“ On that day fourteen hundred and seven 
years,” says Alison, by an “extraordinary coincidence,” the allied armies 
‘‘at the same place crossed the same river.” ‘It is a very curious coin- 
cidence that the battle of. Waterloo was fought just four hundred years 
after that of Azincour; the former took place on 18th June, 1815; the 
latter on Oct. 25, 1415.” It is a very extraordinary ditto, that Welling- 
ton’s English soldiers at Vittoria fought on the same ground as their 
fathers had done, five hundred years before, to establish Peter the Cruel 
on the throne of Spain.— Were the coincidences and parallels thus sug- 
gested, duly brought together, they would form a notable pendant to 
Plutarch’s craze in the same Stones the fine old Beeotian dearly loved 
to collect coincidences and parallels, and dwell, e.g., on the great fact 
that ‘‘ there were two eminent persons of the name of Attis, the one a 
Syrian, the other an Arcadian, who both were killed by a boar ;” and 
‘“¢two Acteons, both torn to pieces, one by his lovers, the other by his 
dogs ;” and “two Scipios, of whom the one conquered Carthage, the 
other destroyed it ;” and three captures of Troy, in all of which horse- 
flesh was more or less concerned—the first capture being by Hercules, 
‘on account of Laomedon’s horses; the second by Agamemnon, by 
means of the wooden horse ; the third by Charidemus, a horse happening 
to stand in the way, and hindering the Trojans from shutting the gates 
so quickly as they should have done.” Let it be accounted venial in 
Alison cum Plutarcho errare ; for so to err is human, though so to 
forgive may not be divine. 

Once more. Every one must admire the historian’s careful insertion 
of such restrictive clauses as the following, in his judgment of celebrated 
men. “ Yet, with all these great and lofty qualities, Chateaubriand was 
far from being a perfect character.” The Emperor Nicholas is “ ex- 
emplary in all the relations of private life, a faithful husband, an affec- 
tionate father. ... Yet he is not a perfect character.” Nor is it eas 
to do justice to the dignified gravity with which he enunciates some suc 
profound proposition as, that “the march of revolution is not always on 
roy oo and that “the Vow Populi is not always, at the moment, the 

ox ” 


And so we might go on for some time to come ; but then, gue voulez- 
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vous ? Sir Archibald can show cause for smiling disdainfully at snappish 
strictures once in a way, when he can point to the number of his editions, 
which approach the teens, and to the hosts of his readers, whose tale 
who can tell? He can afford to be indulgent, or indifferent, to here-and- 
there a yelping cur: “Jet dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their 
nature to”—(as saith, in not quite divine diction, the Divine Song of Dr. 
Watts): and naturally he will aoe to an ill-conditioned incom- 
petency any disposition to overhaul his weak points, and will set down 
the culprit as some straggler in the rear-guard of those criticasters, mere 
dyspeptic detractors, who 

Veulent voir des défauts a tout ce qu’on écrit, 

Et pensent que louer n'est pas d'un bel esprit. 


If our peroration be too pert, be our proem accepted in mitigation of 
damages. 








CAN YOU SO SOON FORGET ME? 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Can you so soon forget me, 
Now I am far away, 
As though you ne’er had met me, 
And mingle with the gay ? 
The first words kindly spoken, 
Could they thy love dispel, 
And bear to thee no token 
That told our last farewell ? 
To think you never loved me 
’T were better far, and yet 
How short a time has proved thee 
How soon you can forget ! 


Perchance you still dissemble, 
Still play the traitor’s part, 

Your lips with accents tremble, 
That spring not from the heart ; 

His dream, like mine, will vanish, 
For false you still may be! 

Though I vainly strive to banish 
The memory of thee. 


They tell me that the stranger 
ow lives but in thy smile,— 
He heeds not of the danger 
That lurks beneath its wile ; 
I deemed that falsehood never 
Could mar so fair a shrine ; 
Yet though we part for ever, 
May happiness be thine! 
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“DOING OUR VESUVIUS.” 

“ Have you done your Vesuvius?” is a question as common at Naples 
as ‘Have you been.to the Opera?” in London. For some days after my 
arrival, vid. Marseilles, in an invalid’s haste into warm weather, I could 

weakness as,an excuse for not having achieved this inevitable feat; but 
ma surprisingly short time, sunny skies and salubrious air rendered the 
excuse inadmissible—the “sick-list” became a palpable sham—so that 
at. length our party was made for “next day,” and for “next,” and 
“next.” again ; ‘* to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” might have 
crept on to the “last syllable of our recorded time” at Naples; for 
Guiseppe, our laguazs de place, ever placed an embargo on the expedi- 
tion, by turning his weather-eye to Vesuvius, and assuring us that it was 
useless to ascend until he gave the signal, for that it was often ‘ cattivo 
tempo” on the mountain, and that he knew it and its weather-signals 
well—‘‘Nessun com’ io, signor.” 

We submitted for some days to this despotism, having the satisfaction 
of repeating daily, just about the hour when we might have been making 
meteorological experiments on the summit, ‘‘ What a lovely day this 
would have been for Vesuvius!’’ At last, as commonly happens when the 
reins of authority are too tightly drawn, we burst through.them all. One 
morning, at about six o’clock, I opened my window, and seeing the 
bright sun and intensely blue sky of an Italian fine day, I girded myself 
for conflict, and when Guiseppe came with shaving-water (I never gave 
in to the moustache mania, in which the English disfigure their honest, 
clean-shaven, Saxon faces, abroad) about half an hour afterwards, the 
following colloquy ensued : 

“ Ecco, Guiseppe, buono giorno.” 

“Si, signor! ma Vesuvie offuscata ancora.” (Vesuvius has still its 
nightcap on.) 

* Niente—niente—sera tempo chiaro,” I stoutly rejoined. 

** Signor, non,” returned Guiseppe the immovable. 

“ Andiamo,” replied I. 

“ Signor, non” (da capo). 

I could not argue the matter much further—my Italian was wearing 
very thin—but I must have looked rebellion and decision, for at length, 
with one of those indescribable pantomimes in which these people throw 
head, shoulders, hands, body, all into one shrug, Guiseppe yielded, with 
** Signor e maestro!” meaning thereby, “You are an obstinate, bull- 
headed Inglese! but—have it all your own way.” So the carriage was 
ordered, and at about ten o’clock a party of four—my daughters, myself, 
and an agreeable military friend—started for Resina, where you leave 
the once lava-ruined, often lava-threatened town, built upon the grave 
of another buried deep, deep below, to explore the tmulum overhead, 
which will one day again spread a fresh winding-sheet of scorie and 
ashes over both. The ascent of Vesuvius could not commence from a 
more appropriate point. 

Although it would be ungrateful to our own good fortune in the whole 
expedition to wish any one arrangement altered, yet, for the benefit of 
others, I record an advice, that, when “ladies are in the case,” or, to 

k truth, gentlemen “fat and scant o’ breath” like myself, it is 
more advisable to take a carriage and three (“en milor”’ four /) by the 
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new road to the Hermitage, rather than a carriage and pair to Resina, 
and thence ponies by the terraced short cut, striking direct upwards 
through the vine region of Vesuvius to the same point. The terrace 
ascent is more in character for a mountain adventure, but the carriage- 
road infinitely more unromantically comfortable, for’ visitors can ‘now 
whirl up to the Hermitage as to the door of a post-house on an owen 
highway, instead of climbing over cinders and lava, as we did, on the backs 
of diminutive ponies. Did I say diminutive ponies? I recal the disparaging 
word, for, of the sagacity, strength, and endurance of those extraordinary 
animals, I cannot speak too largely. They were all good ; but of mine 
own—old, grizzly, and shaggy as he was—I must make mention in 
terms of ial affectionate remembrance. Imagine a man (in jockey 
“sixteen stun”) mounted im an antiquated capacious mili 
saddle, peaked before and behind, upon an animal four and a half feet 
high (I measured him with my walking-stick) ; further, conceive of this 
creature as walking away with one, up terraces of smooth stone, over 
wrinkles of indurated and contorted lava, among beds of rugged cinders, 
and round rocky corners, which I can but compare to the short turns 
from one flight of stairs to another—and all this done without “ start,” 
“stumble,” or “mistake” of any kind. Once or twice, in pure shame at 
burdening such an animal in places of special ruggedness or difficulty, T 
dismounted and led him, for which act of mercy I got mercilessly laughed 
at by the guides, who all assured me that he would carry me in owe 
safety ;—and he did so. We were all equally well mounted. Nathless! I 
abide by my opinion, that, taking into account the severe labour of the 
ascent of the cone, it is better to leave your carriage at the Hermitage, 
and on your return roll rapidly down to Waples, rather than ride the best 
of all possible ponies five miles down hill in the darkness, after a day of 
fatigue. 

The Hermit who in former days kept vigil on the sterile skirt of Ve- 
suvius, in the cell of “ I] Salvatore,” has long since retreated before the 
hordes of adventure-hunters who now throng the mountain. If the 
occupant of the Hermitage were a genuine Eremite, long before he quitted 
the field his pious soul must have been sore vexed by the continued and 

wing intrusions upon his “ ancient solitary reign,”’ as day after day 
tired and rollicking tourists, roaring for ‘ Lachryma Christi”— guides 
squabbling for piastres—and last, and worst of all, beggars (poachin 
dogs!) rattling their chins* for gain, disturbed his contemplations mall 
these interruptions must have left the poor man much the same kind of 
quiet as his pasteboard confrére of the cowl enjoys at Vauxhall: and 
when Jady tourists began to find their way to the mountain, and came in 
mincing and touching tones to solicit leave to bare their pretty little 
feet, and to change their torn boots and stockings in the cell of the 
Solitary, we may imagine the horror of the venerable man as first finding 
utterance in an adaptation of St. Senan’s cruel song : 





* The pantomime of Neapolitan beggary is curious. They run by your car- 
riage, holding up the forefinger, and calling at intervals, “ Mori di fume /”’—a plea 
which their laughing eye and round bronzed cheek shows to be a lie on the face 
of it, Then they strike their chins, making their jaws rattle like castanets, to 
show, I suppose, that their masticating organs are ready, though their meat be 
not so. The Neapolitan beggar cannot be repulsed effectually by any form of 
refusal except turning the back of your hand to him; when this is done, he goes 
away at once. 


2. 
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“Cui Eremita—feminis 
Commune quid cum monachis ? 
Nec te nec ullam aliam 
Admittemus in casulam.” 


“Then quoth the Hermit, ‘ What have you 
With me or my retreat to do? 
You change no stocking in the cell 
Where I in holy quiet dwell.’” 


Still, as the “pressure from without” grew more intense, and the 
throng of tourists from below came more “ fast and furious,” we may 
further imagine the Solitary giving up the strife, and seeking a safer 
retreat for his asceticism in some distant Calabrian wilderness, leaving 
the Hermitage and its desecrated “ stazioni” to fall to the present “ vile 
uses” of a rude banquet-house and wine-shop, where the jolly, or quasi- 
jolly host stands by his “bill” more stoutly than others by “ their 
order,” and will not bate a maravedie of his charge for wine growing 
worse and dearer every day. The “ generous” and “‘ cheering” qualities 
of the famed “ Lachryma Christi” are now but matters of history. You 
get at the Hermitage a sweetish, perry-ish wine, very grateful after toil, 
but by no means of that overpowering strength which, as they tell you, 
used to make “cheeks glow” and “the eye sparkle” after a single 

lass.* 
: At the Hermitage, those who are for the mountain leave those who 
are afraid to venture further; and here, under strict promise to poor dis- 
tant mamma “not to allow the girls on any account to fatigue them- 
selves,” I issued a tyrannic mandate that they should get out drawing- 
books, and amuse themselves as they best might, while we took the 
upward road in all the superiority of masculine strength. Poor things! 
they uttered no demur, though their eyes spoke intelligibly disappoint- 
ment and daring mixed. They asked, “ just for information sake,” a few 
leading questions as to the “ chairs’? which were lying about, which the 
‘* porteurs’’ were too happy to answer with true Italian volubility. Then 
they invited the signoras to “seat themselves,’ and prove “ on easy 
they were,” ‘how strong,’’ “how light,’’ “how safe,’ and soon. In 
this state of hint and hesitation—our military friend of course seconding 
the object of the ladies—up whirled a carriage with another party; and 
when I saw a young girl, certainly not stronger-looking than either of 
mine, preparing for the upward road, I could hold out no longer. ‘ An- 
diamo’’ was the word; in a few minutes we were off for the “ Atria di 





* Dr. Moore, in his ‘Tour in Italy,” gives a verse in praise of this wine (vol. ii. 
p. 217), which he has translated so prosaically and imperfectly, that I am tempted 
to offer a version: 

Chi fu ne contadini il piu indiscreto, 
Che a sbigottir la gente 
Diede nome dolente 

A! vin che sopra ogn’altro il cuor fa lieto? 
Lachrima dunque appellarsi un’ rise 
Parto di nobilissima vindemia. 


What undiscerning clown was he 

Who first applied that doleful name— 
A bugbear to good companie— 

To wine which warms the heart like flame? 
A smile were fitter word than tear 
For what our generous grape gives here.—R. 
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Cavallo;” and even then the beaming delight of their countenances 
amply repaid me for yielding. Now that I know what the adventure is, 
I would pronounce that, t for an absolute invalid, it is what Mr. 
Stephenson declares a tunnel ugh the globe to be—* just a question 
of—expense |’’—of the four | race or sixteen shillings aa extra cost in 
the expedition. Both the Hermitage, and a stately Royal Observatory a 
little higher up, stand on a spur or promontory of ame and both, I 
should say, quite safe from the course of any eruption, except one which 
would upheave the whole mountain from its base. These buildings may 
be insulated within a fiery cordon by a junction of lava-torrents flowing 
round them, when the atmosphere would be intolerable to any except 
the ‘“‘ Fire King;” but overwhelmed they can scarcely be, inasmuch as 
ravines at each side offer escape-courses for a substance which, however 
sluggishly, as its general law confgrms to that of gravitation. The 
‘‘ Fossa Grande” is the hollow way in which the lava usually engulphs 
itself, and mingles with the older lias lying in wild sterile confusion 
over a large tract at the bottom of the ravine, at about the middle band 
of the mountain. This tract, once cultivated, fertile, and populous, has 
now but a church-tower, or lava-girt villa or so, standing out in the 
desolation, like masts of a submerged vessel, to tell of the wreck below, 
and seems to be abandoned as the waste-ground for discharging the slag 
and fiery torrent of the volcano into it. None of the modern eruptions 
have sent their lava-streams below this region—some not even so far; the 
eruption of 1638, which consumed a former Resina, appears to have been 
the last which poured its destroying agency down on the sea-coast band 
of Vesuvius. 

As you pass from the Observatory onwards over the “Atria di 
Cavallo” (a level, of which more presently) to the base of Vesuvius 
Proper, your course lies through and over great beds of lava, lying as they 
cooled, of different shades of brown, and resembling, in colour and seem- 
ing consistence, the peat of an Irish bog, more than any substance I 
know. Of the eruptions of the present century, that of 1822 seems to 
have been most extensive : the varieties of shapes in which the impelling 
forces have left these cooling masses are grotesque and innumerable. 
The guides called our attention to one named “ I] Mantello,” which 
bore in its graceful folds no remote resemblance to the sculptured 
draperies of the bronze statues in the Museo Borbonico ; further on lay 
two huge heaps of what might be taken for coils of rope, tarred and 
ready to unrol for rigging a ship ; and again, a third lay lapped over in 
folds not unlike those of an antediluvian rhinoceros hide. All these 
fantastic shapes alike denoted their origin ix the irresistible impulse 
given by the lava-stores of the mountain in action, as they pushed and 
drove before them the cooling mass of previously ejected matter, which 
as visibly expressed its reluctance to “‘move on” in the writhings 
and contortions everywhere marking its downward progress. A half 
hour’s ride through this scene brought us to the foot of the cone, where 
the horses are left, and gentlemen surrender themselves to the guidance 
of centaurs, or man-horses, as we termed them, while ladies arrange 
themselves in the “chaises 4 porteur,” or shoulder chairs, in which they 
make the ascent. While all this is preparing, I take the opportunity to 
give a geological look around me, and having done so, to confess some 
mistaken ideas I had hitherto retained through all my studies of volcanic 
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action—mistakes, perhaps, inseparable from studying natural phenomena 
by book <2 Ae may possibly render a service to readers who 
have never seen the actual phenomena described, by being as unlearned 
as possible in my remarks, for it is, I fear, a common fault of scientific 
writers to “fire over their readers’ heads!’—to forget in their own 
superior attainments the ignorance of others—and hence to write in a 
style so learnedly unintelligible as to convey no sense or meaning to 
those who, having to “ begin at the beginning,” need a very elementary 
treatise. 

And first, of “error the first.” I had always pictured to myself 
Vesuvius in eruption as something like a huge caldron full of ingredients, 
which, when fused by intense heat to a boiling point, at last rose 
and ran over the edge of the crater, and flowed down the conical sides 
m the form of lava—constantly adding to the size of the mountain 
by successive coats of the semi-fluid matter, deposited in layers, like the 
coats of an onion. This is not at all according to the facts—at least, the 
ordinary facts—of volcanic action: the lava never, that I could learn 
(and I questioned our intelligent head guide, Signor Pasquale, of Resina, 
closely on this point), breaks over the top, but ever from some vent or 
weak point in the side of the cone, which is, as it were, burst out by the 
violent internal action. The present peak of Vesuvius, which is about 
2000 feet high, is a regular cone all round, and does not contain on its 
surface a single particle of flowed lava ; it seems all composed of dark- 
coloured slags, or cinders, furrowed into a thousand small ravines by the 
action of rains or weather. This surface presents a curious contrast, 
something like those tragi-comic masques which smile at one side of the 
face and frown or cry at the other. Towards Naples and the sea, 
whence the prevailing winds blow, it is dark, frowning, and rugged ; to- 
wards the Campagna and Capua, it presents one smooth regular sheet 
of that singular, granular light matériel called ashes, and which formed 
the winding-sheet in which Pompeii and its treasures lay buried and 
preserved for nigh 1800 years. This Vesuvian ashes is a very peculiar 
substance : it is granular, and no amount of rain will make it into mud; 
of a dark-grey colour naturally, when exposed to the air it becomes 
white as sea sand; I know nothing that it resembles more than the grey 
earth used in foundries for making moulds for the castings ; and this 
comparison, drawn from the smelting-house, suggests another, which, to 
such of my readers as may have seen the process of ‘‘ running a casting,” 
will (parvis componere magna) give a correct familiar idea of how the 
lava does flow from the mountain. . 

In a foundry, the great vessel of molten metal has a small vent at the 
bottom usually closed by some fire-proof clay. This plug is broken by 
an iron instrument from without whenever a casting is required, and 
closed again with the same material after a sufficient supply of the 
molten stream has been run off. Now, let the reader suppose this pro- 
cess carried out on the immense scale where a hollow mountain is the 
vessel, and that the force which breaks through is furnished from the 
furnace fires within, while the whole operation is preceded by the 
throes, and thunders, and jets, and volleys from the top, which give 
signal that the voleano is “ getting up its steam,” which at last forces 
out some flawed part of the mountain and breaks through everything, 
and he may have some real idea of the forces with which a volcano 
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works, and their direction. According to the guide, an eruption never 
takes place without a ¢remblement de terre, of more or less violence, and 
also a failure of water in the numberless wells, with which the whole 
region of garden-ground between Naples and Vesuvius is dotted ; it is 
reasonable to conclude that the water thus subducted from the wells of 
Naples is drawn in by some subterranean ducts to feed the huge boiler 
cavern, whose steam action in shaking the mountain tries its weak points, 
and ultimately bursts out one or more of them. When in the eruption 
of 1631, before referred to, seven distinct streams of lava discharged 
themselves from as many orifices upon the devoted region beneath, the 
sight would have been, for any one who dared to look (and forget Pliny), 
one of awful magnificence. 

A second misconception which I have to acknowledge, but which a 
single survey of the locality at once corrected, is the supposition that the 
present Vesuvius is the same mountain which 1800 years since destroyed 
those doomed “cities of the plain,’ Herculaneum and Pompeii. This 
seems to me a fallacy which can scarce survive a personal inspection for 
one instant. Vesuvius, as it now stands, rises within the area of the old 
«sed out mountain, at one side of a great plain amphitheatre, the * Atria 
di Cavallo,” while Monte Somna, which rises and circles this plain on the 
north and north-east sides, is plainly the shell or crust of the original 
mountain, the great mass of which was blown out and precipitated on the 
country beneath to the west and south-west in the first recorded convul- 
sion of a.p. 79, after the premonitory earthquake of a.p. 63. Up to 
that time the mountain would seem to have formed a green and graceful 
background to the cordon of luxurious cities which gemmed the margin 
of the beautiful bay beneath; and we may take its character from the 
contemporary epigram of Martial, of which (not having the fear of Mr. 
Addison or other ¢raditors before my eyes) I scratched a version while 
sitting among the cinders and ashes of Vesuvius as it now lies changed 
and ruined : 

Hic est Pampineis viridis modo Vesuvius umbris, 
Presserat hic, madidos nobiles uva lacus 
Hec Juga, quam Nyse colles plus Bacchus amavit | 
Hoc nuper satyri monte, dedere choros, 
Hec Veneris sedes, Lacedemone gratior illx, 
Hic locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat 
Cuncta jacent flammis, et tristi mersa favilla, 
Nec Superi vellent hoc licuisse sibi. 
Maer. lib, i. 124, 





Here! where Vesuvius, crowned with leafy vine, 

From the pressed grape o’erflowed its vats with wine— 
Where satyrs frolick’d through these mountain groves— 
Which, more than Nysa’s hill, the Wine-God loves— 
Which sweeter seat than Paphos Venus found— 

And great Alcides’ fame made classic ground— 

All wrapped in flame, and dark sad 4 Ae shroud, 

The gods bewail the ills themselves allowed.—R. 


It is impossible, in my judgment, to look at Monte Somna, with its 
trap-dykes standing out from the surface of its searped and wall-like sides, 
without at once adopting the conviction that it is but the remains of the 
funnel of that older voleano, which carried away the remainder of its 
furnace-shaft when it burst forth on the level country below, while the 
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“ Atria di Cavallo” may be likened to a flooring over a vault of fire and 
combustibles beneath, similar to that which actually reverberates to a 
heavy stamp in the Solfa-terra, at the opposite side of the bay. This 
idea, when once received, gives an astounding impression of the magni- 
tude of the scale on which volcanic action may have formerly prevailed 
in this region ; nay, when on ascending the cone, the eye can take in the 
level country to the eastward as far as Capua and Caserta, the conception 
of volcanic agency expands itself still further, and suggests that the 
distant ranges of hills which bound the “ Campagna felicé” are but the 
old walls of extinct volcanoes, and that the “‘ happy land ” itself may be 
but the flooring over gulfs of billowing molten fire, or combustibles wait- 
ing the explosive agency at unknown depths beneath ;—the conception is 
a tremendous one to grasp, but the analogies of volcanic action bring it 
within the seope of prob., no—of possibility. 

Another fact, portentous to consider, is the sympathy said to exist 
between Vesuvius and the volcanic region twenty miles off, at the other 
side of the bay. Solfa-terra, already alluded to, a perfect unbroken 
crater, never known to have exploded,* within the historic era, has yet a 
eonstant, subdued volcanic action going on, in jets and puffs of sulphuric 
and aluminous gases from the chinks and crevices of its floor and sides ; 
but it has been observed, that the moment an eruption of Vesuvius com- 
mences, the Solfa-terra becomes guze¢ until it is ended; when it recom- 
mences its own volcanic operations again. These tokens of subterranean 
correspondence suggest the idea that a day may come when Naples will 
find itself in the situation of, exposure to two fires, and may wish that its 
tutelar Saint Januarius were a “ Janus bifrons,” that he might extinguish 
a fire before and behind by “the mere view of his divine head!” for so 
runs the legend commemorating his former interposition between the 
city and the flaming mountains. 

But @ route !—our “ porteurs” are ready, our centaurs pawing the ashes 
impatiently. We fastened the ladies by shawls and cloaks mto slight 
rush-bottomed arm-chairs, constructed, I believe intentionally, with loose 
joints, on the principle of a ship-lantern, so that the occupant may pre- 
serve a perpendicular at whatever angle of elevation the bearers carry the 
bearing-poles, to which they are attached by strong grass ropes; the 
whole equipage is very primitive, but, as we found it, sufficiently ser- 
viceable. 

For us gentlemen the preparations were different, but equally simple. 
We each selected at will what we called, centaurs, or man-horses, from a 


* If the Solfa-terra roared as loud as Bully Bottom boasted he could, and as 
other volcanic lions do, so as to put the auditors in “ pity of their life,” it would 
enforce more attention to its real wonders. I am wrong in saying there is no 
eruption on record, for a (not very clear) tradition affirms one to have taken place 
in the end of the twelfth century (1198); and I think it impossible any one can ever 
cross its area without feeling that an explosion may any day happen. You cannot 
stamp on the ground without being sensible that youare on the roof of an abyss, and 
when you arrive at the centre of the amphitheatre, and the guide, taking a mass 
of rock, flings it forcibly on the floor, the perceptible shaking of the ground, and 
the deep hollow sound with which the echoes roll away through the “ vast profound” 
beneath, produce a curious sensation of insecurity. Proceeding a little further, 
you find jets of sulphuric and aluminous gases puffing from the ground with great 
activity; so that on the whole I think the visitor must depart with an impression 
of vast volcanic stores lying beneath him, only waiting the necessary chemical 
combinations to make a sensation “ with a witness.” 
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crowd of stout contadini. These went before, with a strong cotton-band 
hung bridle-wise from the shoulder. You have nothing to do but to 
hold on by the band, pick your steps among the cinders, and allow your 
leader to do the up-hill work of hauling you after him. My friend, 
Captain M , accustomed to the luxuries of Oriental travel, took two 
of these men to his share, passed the cotton coil round the small 
of his back, and allowed them to drag him up, with no exertion on 
his part but that of picking his steps. With an unwise idea of my own 
powers, I contented myself with one, and had reason to regret it— 
for once or twice, in the worst bits of the ascent, it seemed for a second 
or two a very doubtful point whether my centaur should pull me up, 
or I him dack upon myself; for though I selected him as a powerful 
athletic man, his weight was nothing to mine; and, moreover, as I 
laboured up I had the mortification to see my friend pass me ‘in a canter,” 
at about three-parts of the ascent, with the cool and cutting taunt, “If 
gentlemen with a choice of cavalry will underhorse themselves, they must 
take the consequences. Good-by; I'll tell them you are coming !” 

Underhorsed, and hindmost as I was, we were all landed at the foot of 
the immediate cone in about forty minutes. An hour is usually allotted 
for this work, so that after all we did very well. We found the girls 
arrived a few minutes before us. Here the chairs and centaurs are usually 
dismissed, and we prepared for the further scramble. I insisted, however, 
that my youngest daughter, being in rather delicate health, should allow 
herself to be carried as far as the way was practicable. So she was—and 
beyond it. 

I must observe, that the views from Vesuvius do not improve as you 
ascend ; you have better and clearer prospects from the Hermitage and 
points below it than from any station higher up, and when you are at the 
crater itself all interest centres in the mountain, and the phenomena of 
the eruptions immediately close to you. 

After a short rest, we now advanced over comparatively smooth and 
easy ground to the crater’s edge, from which the smoke—I should rather 
say the sulphur-steam—was rising in great volumes. Vesuvius never 
smokes except in eruption, a light white vapour, like that from the 
escape-valve of a steamer on arriving in harbour, is its ordinary discharge. 
The wind usually blows fromthe sea, and our guide, leading us by an 
easy path to leeward, we soon found ourselves in wreaths of vapour, pro- 
vocative of incessant and inevitable coughing. I was at first alarmed, 
but seeing the guides quite unconcerned, and being assured by them that 
it was ‘‘ very wholesome,” we stood still, and soon discovered that a pocket- 
handkerchief held to the mouth prevented all annoyance from the sulphur- 
vapour. 

As soon as we had time to look about us, we found ourselves on a 
sulphur-bank just at the edge of the crater; and here the first object 
which caught my attention was a lady taking a bird's-eye view of the 
interior, from an elevation at which I am bold to say no lady ever inspected 
its phenomena before. The bearers, taking my directions “to bring my 
daughter as far as they could,” quite au pied de lettre, had stumbled and 
slipped on with her to the very edge of the crumbling slippery bank, 
and there she sat, in more peril than ever M.P. encountered while 
chairing through a hostile mob, for a slip or stumble would have sent her 
either sheer down into the Vesuvius crater, or on the other side to roll 
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down: tothd@Jevebof the Atria di Cavallo; nor was a slip an impossibility, 
for the, sofl.iwhs;so: hot that we were obliged to shift our ground every 
minute, and the men were performing the usual experiment of roasting 
eges in little holes: scooped at our very feet! We soon released the 
girl from. her “bad eminence,” and when fairly on terra infirma, we con- 
gratulated her, asia young lady addicted to the romantic, on having taken 
an observation from an altitude probably never reached by lady tourist 
but herself. 

We now advanced somewhat further, so as to obtain a view of disen- 
tombed Pompeii, easily distinguished by its amphitheatre, and of the vast 
plain, studded with villages and vineyards, which extends into the interior 
of the country to the south and east. The lava has occasionally broken 
out in this direction, yet the vast majority of eruptions have been towards 
Naples and the sea. It was not lava which overwhelmed Pompeii, but 
vast layers of tuffa ; and of that light ashen substance already described,— 
hence, the “ ruinous perfection” in which it has been disentombed. Nay, 
for that. matter, it was not lava either which hermetically sealed up Her- 
culaneum. Charles Dickens, in his powerful way, takes us into the 
Herculaneum theatre ; as it now stands a dreary pit, hemmed in by walls 
of monstrous thickness, which he supposes to have been once boiling 
laya ; and then calls on us to conceive that ‘this once came rolling in 
and drowned the city in a red sea of molten marble.” ~ But this was not 
so; boiling lava did roll over the city in many a stream afterwards—Sir 
William Hamilton counts six distinct eruptions, with formed soil between 
each, besides that which buried the city; but that, as he convincingly 
argues, must have been, not lava, but a liquid mud, formed by the water 
sometimes thrown out in eruptions in large quantities, and which, cement- 
ing ashes, pumice, and other heterogeneous matters into a matrix or mould, 
flowed round and into the dwellings of the city, and ultimately indurated 
into a substance, which they now hew with axes like any other rock. Had 
lava been the agent of destruction, we should not have those well-preserved 
statues and delicate frescoes in the Museo Borbonico, which have come 
to us as well preserved as if they had lain inclosed in a plaster masque. 
It appears to me as if the matter which filled up Herculaneum must have 
been not unlike the composition with which they form the terrace roofs 
of the neighbouring towns to this day. 

I believe a clear, leisurely view of the crater can never be had. Our 
guides assured us that it never steamed less than at the time of 
our visit; the vapour, though light, was incessant. By watching 
opportunities, a flaw of wind would sometimes give us a view across the 
gulf to the opposite wall of rock, beautifully flowered with sulphur- 
crystals of astonishing variety and richness ; then would rise a fresh 
volume of vapour, forcing us to turn our head, and submit to a sulphur- 
steaming all over, which we could only hope was wholesome, for it was 
specially disagreeable. All this while we never got a glimpse of the 
bottom, said to be about 1200 feet in sheer depth. We could only peer 
into a dark void, forming an excellent illustration of the principle that 
‘-obseurity is a source of the sublime.”’ Before we left this part of the 
mountain, the guide pointed out to us the results of a small eruption of 
last year, the lava of which had spread itself but a short way into the 
level of the Atria di Cavallo, never reaching the lower region of the 
mountain at all. I noticed in this sheet of lava two objects which I 
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would gladly have examined more closely—namely, two little miniature 
craters, which rose in different places out of the mass to a height of from 
ten to fifteen feet. They were in all respects models of cone on 
which we stood, with orifices in the top; and I cannot help thinking, 
that if examined with a geological eye, they might afford some insight 
into the secrets of voleanic agency. I account for their origin in this 
wise: that when the lava flowed forth, it either brought with it (if that 
were possible), or covered over in its flowing, some unfused combustible 
material, and that these lay under the mass until a fall of rain or snow 
supplied water to perform whatever part it has in volcanic ageney, and 
that then a kind of miniature eruption took — and the burning 
matter below threw up these little funnels by a degree of the same force 
which formed their gigantic neighbour, from whose summit we overlooked 
them. 

Having gazed our fill, picked sulphur specimens, and rolled cinder 
masses back into the crater antil tired, we followed our guide to the other 
side of the cone to inspect a second crater or funnel, into which, he 
assured us, it was divided at bottom. Hitherto the vapour hid the 
boundary between the two funnels, which rose only half-way out of the 
depth, but when we came to the windward side, we were able to see dis- 
tinctly that the mountain was divided at bottom into two funnel-shaped 
orifices. The volcanic action on the west or seaward side appeared much 
more powerful and nearer to us than on the other ; the smoke or steam 
rose in many places from vents or fissures under our feet. And here, for 
the first and only time, I obtained a momentary glimpse of the actual 
bottom. For a few seconds there was a sere IR. cessation of vapour, 
and I could discern a dark, profound deepening at the bottom to a dull, 
red heat, over which a lighter flame seemed to flicker. I called all to 
look, but as I spoke it was gone! the vapour again rose in volumes, and 
never gave us another chance; and presently the guide, looking west- 
ward, gave the word to descend. 

This descent of Vesuvius is a very pretty summer-day pastime; they 
sell you cheap prints at Naples which give an excellent idea of the “ fun” 
—you need but to keep your head well back; let your heel sink into the 
ashes as deep as it will go, take as long a step as you can manage without 
disturbing the centre of gravity, and then “ go it!” and you will find the 
ascent of an hour become a descent of ten minutes; people speak of doing 
it in three, but these, I opine, must be of that ‘“ go-ahead” American 
school, who can arrive at the end of their journey the evening before they 
set out! Again to recur to Dickens’s description—his adventure of a 
night descent down this bed of ashes at an angle of 60 deg.—coated 
wrth ice! must have been anything but “fun,”—no marvel that one broken 
leg was the result—the real wonder is how any of the party came to the 
bottom without a broken neck. 

** Ecco, Mons. Guiseppe,” said I, as we toppled down upon him where 
he waited with the ponies ; “ é fatto—the deed is done.” 

“Si, signor,” returned Guiseppe, rather gravely, as if he thought that 
though done it had been done in a rebellious and disorderly way that I 
had no reason to be proud of. 

We were now quickly back at the Hermitage. Our dinner, brought 
from Naples, laid out by Guiseppe. The Lachryma was supplied by the 
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quasi Hermit; and the girls announced that they had “ tolerable appe- 
tites,” which, but that the stock of provisions was abundant, I should 
have pronounced quite “ intolerable.” 

We have dined ; and now the girls, yet unaware of the rapidity with 
which night falls in these regions, are indulging expectations of catching 
an evening sketch or so in a glowing twilight, when in a moment the sun 
sinks and darkness visible comes on. ‘ Ah,” observes one, “ I wish we 
could keep that beautiful deep blue sky a little longer.’ 

“ A little longer,” rejoins another; “ I wish we could keep it always, 
and carry it to England with us.” 

This little dialogue reminded me of a similar one which I had been 
just taking from that painfully interesting book, “The Diary of an 
Ennuyée,” as the subject of a verse-thought on the fair, but fallen land in 


which we were sojourning. 


“ How I wish I could transplant those skies to. England !” 
“ Cruelle”’—said an Italian behind me—*“ otez-nous notre beau ciel, tout 


est perdu pour nous.” — Diary or AN ENNUYEE. 


What! stranger, wouldst thou take away 
The Arch which spans our sunlit flood ? 

Stranger! you know not what you say— 
Leave us our poor amount of good. 


Tho’ skies of cloud, and climate cold 
Hang o’er your wondrous Island-home, 

Beneath them spring the free—the bold— 
Lords of the world where’er they roam. 


Purpose and nerve are yours—thence power— 
And these your bracing clime can give. 

We but bask out life’s listless hour, 
We !—oh, the shame !—we doze, you live. 


Leave o’er our Bay our sun to gleam— 
Ah, what were left the aimless slave, 

If reft of all that gilds his dream 
Between the cradle and the grave ? 


The question is now of our return to Resina. There stood the ponies— 
the indefatigable, the unequalled—ready to take us down stairs to Resina 
as they had brought us up in the morning, if we so determined ; having 
no wish, however, to test their sagacity in the darkness, so that, acting on 
the proverb, “the longest way round is the shortest way home,” we choose 
the carriage road—and these wonderful creatures walk away with us as 
safely as ever; they guide themselves down to Resina through such a 
network of lanes, windings, and not-to-be-forgotten smells / as no descrip- 
tion could convey. When within the precincts of the town, groups of dark 
cloaked men occasionally pass us, but not a word of incivility or gesture 
of interruption from any—the ponies turn of their own accord into the 
very —— whence we had started in the morning; the carriage 
waits ; we had settled all expenses with Signor Pasquale at the Hermi- 
tage, and in five minutes we are whirling away to Naples, where we 
arrive after twelve hours’ hard exercise, sufficiently tired, but still more 
satisfied and thankful that we had “ done our Vesuvius” so “rar-% y: 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST. 
BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, ESQ. 


No doubt you have heard of the University of Spitzenhofen. It 
is famous throughout Germany for its learning, and for the services it 
has rendered to science and literature. I must not, however, be under- 
stood to say that in no other department has its usefulness been mani- 
fested. The professions have been in an equal degree indebted to it ; and 
I could name several of my own condiscipuli who, at this moment, are 
occupying the most prominent positions in the various avocations to which 
they have devoted themselves. I shall not be charged, I trust, with too 
fond a partiality for this distinguished seat of learning, when I apprise 
the reader that I graduated there myself: if so, 1 shall be sorry ra it ; 
for I have not been influenced by any such consideration. The university 
has earned a reputation for itself, which has made it the cynosure of all 
Europe ; anything that I may say can, therefore, have little weight. I 
am free, however, to admit that I am not altogether devoid of vanity ; 
and if there be one thing in life of which I am more vain than another, 
it is of my being a graduate of the University of Spitzenhofen. I have, 
perhaps, said as much upon this point as I need say; for it is not of the 
university I am about to treat. I have mentioned it because the incidents 
which follow may awaken a spirit of curiosity and inquiry, and because 
some of my learned fellow-countrymen might wish to know the academy 
at which I was reared. 

As I am going to relate no ordinary narrative, it is, perhaps, first 
necessary to inquire how far the reader is prepared to go with me in 
belief, and to say a few words in apology for the psychological phenomena 
to which I shall presently call his attention. The opinion is almost uni- 
versal that every ome being possesses a principle which is indestructible, 
and which survives after the dissolution of that habitation in which it, for 
a season, took up its abode. How far that principle is altogether inde- 
pendent of the body in certain conditions, is not very clear ; although it 
may be presumed that it is so to a very considerable extent, as the facult 
of dreaming, more especially, would seem to demonstrate. This, I believe, 
is generally admitted; but I am prepared to go much further, as the 
reader will perceive, by a perusal of the following facts, which, from 
their peculiar nature, will at all events be found worthy of consideration. 

The observance of New Year’s Eve appears to be regarded everywhere, 
and there is no country in Europe where it is more strictly observed than 
in Germany. I should be sorry, I confess, to see the observance fall into 
desuetude; for, apart from the conviviality which appertains to the 
season, there is a degree of friendliness and hilarity prevails which renders 
it peculiarly refreshing. 

It was New Year’s Eve. I had but a few months before bade a final 
adieu to my Alma Mater, and was living in furnished lodgings in the 
city of Dresden. After tea I felt a little languid and unwell. I could 
assign no particular reason for it, except that during the day I had suffered 
at intervals from a decayed tooth, which frequently annoyed me, par- 
ticularly in cold weather. As the evening wore on, I grew a little impa- 
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tient and irritable, and thought I would take a stroll through the streets 
for a little while, and then return to my lodgings. It was the first New 
Year’s Eve I had spent alone for many years; but my friends were either 
absent from town or engaged in different occupations. I wrapped a thick 
shawl round my face, threw on my fur cloak, and made my way into the 
street. I was perfectly aware that the night air was generally considered 
injurious to decayed teeth, but the truth is, I could not rest within doors, 
and, whatever might be the consequences, I felt compelled to take 
exercise and seek excitement. I passed hurriedly through the streets, 
and encountered in my progress several persons reeling apparently home- 
wards, and who had evidently not been unmindful of the festive season. 
The exercise, I found, did me good, and I continued to pace up and down 
the streets for a considerable time, till at length, attracting attention, I 
proceeded again to my lodgings. My landlady opened me the door,-and 
showed me to my apartment. In a few minutes I was seated before a 
blazing fire, with a glass of strong brandy and water steaming before me. 
Whether it was owing to the warmness of the atmosphere in which I sat, 
or to the hot spirit and water I was drinking, I know not, but I was at- 
tacked with the most violent paroxysms of toothache, much more severe 
than any I had as yet experienced. I strode about the room in the greatest 
agony—I stamped with my feet—I committed, in short, all those excesses 
which people usually indulge in under similar circumstances. The strata- 
gems I had recourse to did not alleviate the pain. I continued, however, 
to pace up and down the chamber with the greatest impatience. An 
hour or two, I suppose, passed away whilst I was thusengaged. I cannot 
say how long, for I took no note of time, but I was at length aroused 
from my self-absorption by the ringing of the various church-bells of the 
city, and the reiterated salutation of Prosst Neu Jahr, which was exchanged 
between the passengers in the street below. 

The new year had anything but an auspicious commencement for me. 
I was labouring under an amount of physical pain scarcely to be endured, 
and which threatened almost to deprive me of my reason. I was still 
particularly restless, and paced up and down the y ee with untiring 
energy. I occasionally varied this employment by walking for a few 
minutes in my bedroom, which was on the same floor as the apartment 
in which I sat. 

It is essential, perhaps, to furnish the reader with some information as 
regards myself, so that he may have some data whereon to found an 
opinion as to the peculiar circumstances hereinafter to be related. It is 
not my wish to disguise a single feature which might lead to an elucida- 
tion of this remarkable case. I shall give the fullest information in my 
power, and it would be a source of considerable gratification to me if any 
of my learned fellow-countrymen would institute a thorough investiga- 
tion into the various circumstances which I shall presently lay before 
them. The subject is one deserving of their closest attention, and one, 
too, which falls peculiarly within their own province. I say this with: 
considerable pride and pleasure, for whilst ether European writers have, 
for the most part, devoted themselves to subjects capable of human com- 
prehension, it has been the steadfast object of several of the authors of 
Germany to penetrate, as it were, into the very arcana of things— 
‘search into those secrets which have been hidden from the children of 
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men since the foundations of the earth were laid. With what success 
these studies have been pursued, it is needless for me to add: they have 

ined for their followers a reputation in this peculiar department of 
literature that has rendered them world-famous. I do not envy their 
laurels, for I have little ambition, but I wish (and many of my readers 
will join me in it I am sure) that they may long live to wear them. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that my fellow-countrymen will take up. this 
subject—submit it to that close analysis, that subtle inquiry, which all 
matters of this kind receive at their hands—and I have little doubt that 
their labours will be crowned with abundant success. 

I have just attained my twenty-fifth year; my complexion is sallow; 
my eyes (it was not only my dear cousin that told me so) dark and 
piercing. My temperament is what is usually called, I believe, nervous 
and sanguine. I have been a dreamer from my youth, poring over 
philosophical and imaginative works of all descriptions, but generally pre- 
ferring those authors who most eschewed the subjects of every-day life, 
and who gave daring flights to their imagination by soaring into those 
mystic regions into which other writers with feebler pinions dared not 
penetrate. My reading, though exceedingly desultory, gave a certain 
tone to my feelings, and tended, perhaps, to throw over the daily occur- 
rences of life an unhealthy colouring, which was likely to exercise a mis- 
chievous influence over my conduct and habits. I cannot deny that such 
a result has actually been produced. I lack, as it were, an aptitude for 
worldly affairs—am the merest simpleton in making a purchase that you 
can well conceive—and have, perhaps, as much idea as to the value of 
several of the articles of daily use as a bricklayer’s labourer of the 
gigantic proportions of the Pyramids. Admitting as I do the pernicious 
tendency of much of the literature at which I have pointed, I am com- 

lled nevertheless to make some exceptions, and frankly to avow that I 
Rave not only derived much amusement but considerable instruction from 
some of the authors whom I have read. I allude in particular to those 
writers who have made it their particular study to search into the inmost 
recesses of nature, and to deduce therefrom such conclusions as to the 
nature and purpose of our being as their discoveries and speculations 
might seem to warrant. Oh! worthy disciples of Socrates and Plato ! 
Oh! noble supporters of a faith to which some of the most illustrious 
writers of ancient times have not hesitated to give credence. Oh! 
earnest apostles of truth, swerve not from the path which you have 
marked out for yourselves; pursue it energetically, neither turning to the 
right hand nor to the left, and, despite the taunts and jeers of the world, 
you will one day astonish it with your singular and invaluable pro- 
ductions. 

I have, perhaps, said as much on this score as is necessary, and shall 
now resume my narrative. I have said that my sleeping chamber was 
on the same flat as that in which I usually sat and took my meals. At 
the further end of the chamber there stood a quaint old cabinet; to judge 
from its appearance, it must have been of great age—probably not less 
than 150 to 200 years old. It was made of oak, highly polished; and on 
which innumerable quaint figures and devices were ingeniously carved. 
There were upon it heads of men and animals, and their several faces 
were made to assume every possible contortion that the human imagina- 
tion could conceive. In the centre of the cabinet there was carved a full- 
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length figure representing an aged man with a long, flowing beard. His 
features were stern but somewhat venerable, and he seemed to carry in 
his hand a long staff or wand. When I grew tired of one apartment, I 
relieved the monotony, as I have said, by walking backwards and for- 
wards in the other. The pain with which I was afflicted was as acute as 
ever, and there was no appearance of its abatement. I knew not  huw'to 
console myself; I became more feverish and irritable. I opened a small 
drawer in the cabinet, and drew from it a letter which I had received a 
few days before from my beloved Marie. I had read it a dozen times— 
I read it again. 
“Prague, 10ten Decr., 18—. 

‘* MEIN LIEBER VETTER,—Deinen angenehmen Brief hatte ich das 
Vergniigen zu empfangen und es freuet mich sehr zu ersehen, dass du 
recht wohl bist und bald nach Hause kommen wirst. Ich habe mich oft 
selbst gefragt warum nicht sogleich, um die Feirtage bei uns zubringen 
zu konnen. Meine liebe Tante, so wie deine Schwester, wunschen dich 
recht bald zu sehen. Obgleich du so lang weggeblieben bist, vergessen 
wir dich doch nicht—nein, lieber August, wir denken taglich an dich. 

“Ich werde dir heute nichts weiter schreiben, da uns das Vergniigen 
dich selbst zu sehen bevorsteht. Lebe wohl. 

*‘ Deine dich lhebende, 
‘* MARIE.” 


When I had read this letter I replaced it in the cabinet; the pain I 
endured was as intense as ever. I writhed with agony. 

“Oh, Heavens!” I exclaimed in my suffering, ‘‘ wherefore should 
man be subject to so many physical ailments and infirmities—wherefore 
should his immortal spirit be enshrined in this fleshly tabernacle—why 
should it be clogged with an incumbrance that entails so much suffering 
upon him, and checks his noblest and loftiest aspirations ?” 

I had scarcely uttered these words before I thought I perceived a 
change in the old cabinet. The ceutre figure, representing the old man, 
evidently dilated. It grew larger and larger, till at length it assumed 
the appearance of an old man considerabiy above the average height. 
He smiled benignantly upon me, as though he were disposed to be- 
friend me. 





A very important change had come over me. I knew not how—the 
change, however, was manifest. I was free from all pain—cheerful— 
contented. I was seated comfortably in my easy-chair, and the fire was 
blazing cheerfully before me. 

“ How different,” I thought, “ does life appear when one is not suffer- 
ing from bodily pain.” 

began to ponder over my sweet cousin’s letter, and to picture to 
myself the pleasure which I should shortly derive from her society, when 
a slight noise on the stair-head arrested my attention; the room door 
was then slightly thrown open, and the head of my landlady was thrust 
in for a moment and then withdrawn. 

~@. singular proceeding,” I thought; my surprise, however, was 
coisieasy increased when she and her daughter walked into the room 
without making the slightest observation; they took no notiee whatever 
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of my presence, and proceeded to dust the furniture, as if no person 
were in the room but themselves. 

“« A very singular proceeding this,” I repeated; and surely I was justi- 
fied in coming to this conclusion. I had been a lodger of Madame 
Schwartzenbach for some months—I paid her handsomely for the rooms 
I occupied—I gave her little trouble, but frequent and valuable pre- 
sents. I, therefore, ask if behaviour such as I have described was not 
intolerable in the extreme? Iam not proud—nor unsociable—nor un- 
reasonable. I have no wish to see any servility on the part of others 
manifested towards myself. I arrogate to myself no superiority, but I 
do say that the conduct of Madame Schwartzenbach on this occasion was 
unwarrantable, and such as few gentlemen would pardon. If I had 
defrauded her of her money, kept unseasonable hours, or in any other 
objectionable way deported myself, treatment like this would have 
awakened no surprise. It is impossible to describe my indignation. 
Here was I exposed to all the dust and confusion incident to the opera- 
tion I have referred to. I was treated with absolute contempt, as though 
I were a perfect nonentity, and as though it were too much trouble even 
for Madame Schwartzenbach to ask if these proceedings were convenient 
to me or otherwise. 

I sat in amazement, scarcely able to believe that what I beheld was 
reality. And yet the circumstances were too real—the figures before me 
too life-like—to be easily mistaken. 1 remained quiescent. I was deter- 
mined to see the end of these proceedings, and so observed the utmost 
silence. I was afraid even to stir in my chair, lest it should attract the 
notice of either Madame Schwartzenbach or her daughter. With breath- 
less suspense I watched all their movements; they passed from one piece 
of furniture to another, till at length the work appeared to be finished. 
I began to reflect upon what they should purpose to do next, and I was 
not long kept in suspense. Surprised, irritated, disgusted as I had 
previously been, I was certainly not prepared for the extraordinary beha- 
viour which followed. Such audacity, such unparalleled effrontery, I am 
persuaded will seem perfectly incredible. I can swear, however, to every 
circumstance which I shall relate. 

Their work being finished, Madame Schwartzenbach drew a chair to- 
wards the fire and seated herself upon it, desiring her daughter at the 
same time to follow her example. I retained my seat—moved not, but 
kept my eyes steadfastly fixed upon them. My presence did not disturb 
them in the least; they saw me, that was evident. How, indeed, could 
they fail todo so? Madame Schwartzenbach sat close at my elbow— 
within a yard of me—there was a blazing fire—two lighted candles in 
the room. How, then, could they fail to see me? Yet they uttered not 
a word—evinced not the slightest consciousness of my presence. I was 
paralysed. Was it Madame Schwartzenbach and her daughter—was I 
not deceiving myself? Confusion! Was it the room—the chair I was 
sitting in—was it the fire blazing before me—the carpet upon which my 
feet were pressing—were these things real, and was the presence of 
Madame Schwartzenbach and her daughter not equally as tangible— 
equally as capable of demonstration ? And yet why did they not speak 
—utter a single syllable—exchange a solitary glance—indicate by a 
simple gesture their recognition of me? I say nothing of etiquette, 
deference, respect, which, under other circumstances, I should have con- 
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ceived myself entitled to. I waive these considerations entirely, but fancy 
a. situation such,as I describe. Iam seated in reflective mood by the fire 
—my privacy is broken in upon—my furniture turned upside down—and, 
to crown, all, the intruders, after committing these acts of unparalleled 
audacity, seat themselves close at my elbow, as though I were of as little 
importance as ‘the chair in which I sat. Assuredly this was the culmi- 
nating point of human effroutery—assuredly this was the very climax of 
open contempt, My thoughts reverted again to my former proposition. 
Were the females not some airy shadows conjured up by my own imagi~ 
nation? I was determined to settle the question, so I arose from my 
chair, and making a slight inclination of the body, said : 

‘Madame, I am perfectly unconscious of having done anything since 
I have lived under this roof which should seem to warrant the remarkable 
intrusion on the part of yourself and daughter to which I have been sub- 
jected to to-night. I have sat for a considerable time an impatient 
witness of your movements. I am compelled, however, at length, to 
express the unbounded indignation which I feel, and to signify to you 
that I shall, as soon as possible, seek for other apartments.” 

I sat down with an air of triumph, well assured that the few observa- 
tions which I had just made would have the desired effect. It will 
scarcely be credited, I think, when I say that my remarks elicited not a 
single syllable in reply. My astonishment was beyond all bounds. What 
could be the motive for these singular proceedings? Was I a fool—an 
idiot—that I could be trifled and jested with in this singular manner, or 
had my landlady and her daughter simultaneously taken leave of their 
senses, and in a fit of insanity acted in the incomprehensible way I have 
described ? 

‘* Madame Schwartzenbach,” I said, in a firm tone of voice, ‘I entreat 
you to explain the cause of this unseemly intrusion.” 

My words were again unheeded. After a short interval, however, 
Madame Schwartzenbach turned to her daughter, and said : 

“‘ Well, Margaretha, are you ready; shall we go to bed ?” 

he Yes, just now ; it is difficult to leave the fire such a cold night as 
this.” 

‘Mr. Neuendorff has been in bed, I dare say, an hour or two.” 

It is said that language is but a feeble exponent of our thoughts and 
ideas. I am sure it is quite inadequate to describe my state of mind when 
this audacious falsehood was uttered in my presence. I had been in bed 
an hour or two, and was actually sitting close to the woman who was 
giving expression to this infamous mendacity! I know of no language 
forcible enough to convey a true conception of the feelings by which I 
was influenced. 

“Hush,” said Madame Schwartzenbach; “I thought I heard Mr. 
Neuendorff ; he probably requires something, poor gentleman !” 

She took one of the candles from the table and actually proceeded to 
my sleeping apartment. This last act, if possible, was more extraordinary 
than any of its predecessors. In a minute or two she returned. 

‘No; I was mistaken,” she said; ‘‘he sleeps soundly.” 

It was really some consolation to hear that she had seen me, and that 
I was, at all events, somewhere; but I have yet to learn how it was 
possible that I could be in two places at once. She had seen me in bed 
she stated, and yet, according to my own showing, I was seated in the 
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sitting-room. Could anything be more preposterous—any two statements 
more irreconcilable ? Bither she was wrong or I was wrong. I was not 
in bed, and yet her evidence went to show that I was there. Who was 
most likely to be right? I was surely conscious of my own whereabouts. 
I-knew whether I was in bed or not; my faculties were in no degree im- 

i I was determined to have an explanation. I rose from my seat, 
my heart swelling with indignation. 

“ Madame Schwartzenbach,” I said, “I wish you to know that I am 
not in bed—not sleeping soundly, but that I am here, madame—here in 
this room—within a yard of where you are sitting.” 

‘‘ T think, Margaretha,” said Madame Schwartzenbach, “ that that chair 


will have to be covered again. The hair, I see, is breaking out of the 


cushion.” 

* Which chair do you mean ?” 

*¢ The arm-chair—that in which Mr. Neuendorff usually sits. Do you 
not observe that the covering of the cushion is torn ?” 

I was more irritated—more perplexed than ever. I could obtain no 
reply to anything I said, and the very chair in which I| was sitting was 
made the subject of their discussions and observations ; they could see it 
and the cushion which required a new covering, but, strange to say, I was 
invisible. I was bewildered; it was surely some hoax that I was exposed 
to—a dream—it could not be reality. 

“ Madame Schwartzenbach,” I said, springing again from my chair, 
‘1 will tolerate this intrusion no longer—I am satisfied this is some 
trick you are practising upon me. I shall leave your house this very 
moment, and never return to it.”’ 

I rushed from the room with the greatest precipitancy, and in another 
moment I was in the open street. It was a beautiful night, or rather 
morning. The sky was of that deep blue colour, and the stars possessed 
that brilliant radiancy, which seem to indicate a very low temperature, 
The earth was no longer visible, for since my return to my lodgings the 
snow had fallen in abundance, and covered it completely. Its depth, to 
all appearance, could not be less than two or three inches. 

I was once more free to wander whithersoever I listed—no longer 
pent up in aroom—no longer exposed to the grossest insolence from the 
very creatures whom I had in some degree assisted to support. A 
strange feeling, nevertheless, was upon me—there was some nicer | 
surrounding me which I could not fathom—some singularity, of whic 
ordinary mortals did not partake. What it was I knew not, but by 
some intuitive feeling I was conscious of its presence. I paused for a 
few minutes, not knowing whither to proceed. It was new year’s morn- 
ing, as I have stated—an occasion in many countries of great rejoicing. 
I thought, therefore, as I was perfectly disengaged, it would be a favour- 
able opportunity for paying a visit or two to some of my friends. I had 
no sooner made this resolve than I proceeded to act upon it. As I walked 
up one of the streets of the town, I observed one of my friends on the 
opposite side of the way. He had no doubt been at some party, and was 
returning home. I crossed over to speak to him, and to wish him the 
compliments of the season. When I had reached the side of the road on 
which he was walking, I stood till he came up to me. As he approached, 
I thought I would take him by surprise, for he would never expect to 
meet me at this time in the moruing, so I placed myself in front of him, 
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and when he was within a yard or two of me, I saluted him with a low 
bow, half in mockery, half in earnest. When I again stood erect I found 
he had passed me, without deigning to bestow the least recognition upon 
me. It was excessively strange—beyond all human comprehension, Had 
I im any way offended him, or was he so intoxicated that he was unable 
tosee me? I began to consider if there was anything | had done at 
which by any chance he could have taken offence. I knew of nothing. 
I had been to him as a confidential friend—a brother ; my advice—my 

urse had frequently been placed at his service, and I do not remember 
his asking me a single favour which I had ever refused him. Was this 
the behaviour, then, to show towards me—was this the manner in which 
he repaid the numerous kind offices I had performed for him? Oh! if 
there be in the whole category of human frailties one crime more black 
than another, it surely is ingratitude! He was guilty of the grossest 
ingratitude. I was indignant beyond expression. I fumed with passion, 
and at the moment was prepared to commit any excess. I was resolved 
that behaviour such as this should not pass unnoticed. I would seek an 
explanation—demand an apology, and, if it were not instantly made, inti- 
mate to my friend that he was no longer to consider me as forming a 
part of the circle of his acquaintance. I hurried after him—I looked 
neither to the right nor left, but kept my eyes steadily fixed upon 
the objects before me. In a very short while my friend was in sight. 
I came up to him just as he was on the point of entering the house. 

‘Mr. Von Bohnenstein,” I said, “ will you have the kindness to 
favour me with a few minutes’ conversation ?” 

I had hardly uttered these words before the door was unceremonious| 
thrust in my face. I reeled back like a drunken man, and fell my full 
length upon the snow. I was paralysed with the insult, for which I 
could discover no cause whatever. After the elapse of a few minutes I 
recovered. It was the last time Von Bohnenstein should have the oppor- 
tunity of insulting me. The first shock was over, but the gnawing pain 
was still in my heart, and would remain there till my dying day. 

It is not the great calamity—the sudden and unexpected catastrophe, 
that are the most difficult to endure ; they come down upon us with the 
force of the avalanche, crushing and rendering prostrate everything be- 
neath them. It is when the shock is over that the pain is felt the most 
acutely—the stupor—the prostration to which we have been for a while 
subjected have passed away, and the real misery of our situation is at 
length vividly revealed to us. The canker has entered the heart, and it 
will fester and fester there till its last pulsation shall have ceased, and 
neither days, nor months, nor years can work a change, nor “ pluck 
from the soul that rooted sorrow’ which we bear with us till our mission 
be accomplished, and the grave—the great place of our disburdenment 
—be attained. 

Humiliated and grieved at the indignity I had just experienced, I 
began at once to consider what course I should next pursue. I should 
surely meet with a better reception in other quarters; but if I did not, 
I resolved immediately to leave the city. It was impossible that my 
conduct could have deserved such ill-usage; there was scarcely a single 
misdemeanour with which I could accuse my conscience. I passed on 
from one street to another, miserable and restless. I had no definite 
object before me, but I found some kind of locomotion was necessary. 
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I wandered in this way for some time, till at last I desired to retrace _ 
steps; and as this part of the city was strange to me, I found it wou 

be necessary to have recourse to my footprints to enable me to in the 
point from which I had started. I examined the path, which was 
covered with snow, and along which I had walked, very carefully, but I 
could discover no traces of any footsteps whatever. 1 had ge mis=. 





taken the road; but that was impossible, for I had never dive from 
it for a single moment. A dreadful terror seemed to seize hold of me; 
I turned sick and giddy, and was obliged to lean against a eye. 
wall for support; the awful truth forced itself upon me—my feet ha 
left no impression upon the snow! ‘This was a circumstance I was not 
prepared for. The snow was soft, and the least pressure upon it must 
have produced an indentation. How was it, then, that my feet had 
left no traces behind them? Was I different from other men—was I 
otherwise endowed? ‘The supposition was monstrous, and could not 
be entertained for a moment. My organs and faculties were the same. 
I was subject to the same laws and influences that they were subject 
to. How, then, should I be different, and yet how else could I account 
for the singular fact to which I have just referred? In my agitation 
and confusion those questions occurred to me again and again; yet 
they seemed incapable of solution. I was unquestionably surrounded 
by certain mysterious influences which I could neither account for nor 
dispel ; they had come upon me suddenly and ee eS and it was 
impossible to estimate the length of their duration. I tried for a moment 
to calm myself, and to think seriously and dispassionately upon the 
matter. The more composed I became, the more revolting did it 
appear. The thing was so uncommon—so glaring a departure from all 
natural laws, that the very idea of it was unbearable. Everything that 
trod the earth—every man, every beast of the field, every bird of the 
air, the very reptile that crawled—left an impress behind it; but I—I 
alone was exempt from those organic laws by which other creatures were 
influenced, and walked the earth as though I were a vapour—a mere 
fleeting shadow! I took a survey of myself, and could observe nothing 
wherein I differed from other men, and yet the snow, as I have stated, 
did not yield to my pressure. 

I hastened forward, indifferent as to the road I took, so long as I found 
excitement. To stay and think was impossible—unbearable, The air 
was extremely cold, if I were to be guided by the appearance of the 
people whom I met; but I did not feel it in the least. I came up at 
length with some boys who were throwing snowballs at each other; 
the young rogues appeared to have been out all night. I stood and 
watched their movements, for I was much interested in the sport, and 
had half a mind to join them myself, if it were 1: | to divert my mind 
from more painful subjects. I had stood here, I suppose, nearly a 

uarter of an hour, when one of the lads took up a snowball from the 
ground, and threw it deliberately at me, as I thought. I cried out for 
him to desist, but my injunctions were not attended to; nay, worse than 
that, the other lads followed the example, and apparently seleeted me as 
the target at which they aimed. They hit me several times, and I 
fancied at first that the balls hurt me; but, incredible as it may appear, 
and astounded as I was at the discovery, I found that the balls passed 
harmlessly through me! I say through me, by which expression I mean 
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to imply that went through my breast—through my stomach— 

Ae cart The boys, | found, had been aimin si lamp-post 
against which I stood. This shock was more dreadful any I had as 
yet sustained, It is useless to attempt to describe the awe which crept 
over me, Was I deprived of all those functions and properties that 
appertained to the human body? It was impossible—an insane idea had 
entered my head—it was a gross delusion, which ought at once to be 
banished from my mind. I remembered everything that had occurred 
but a few hours before. I remembered the attack of toothache to which 
I had been subjected ; I remembered the exercise which I had taken out 
of doors when {could sit no longer in my room; I remembered my land- 
lady furnishing me with a light, and showing me to my chamber. I was 
then as I had always been, then how should I different now? 
I endeavoured thus to convince myself that there was nothing the matter 
with me; but it was all to no purpose ; the one prevailing idea perpetually 
haunted me—lI was no longer what I had been. It was useless to stay 
longer where I was, so I walked forward, not knowing whither I should 
bend my steps. 

I began to weigh the events of the past hour or two over in my mind, 
and to fancy that they bore a certain relationship to each other. It is 
impossible to deny the extraordinary character of the circumstances ; 
and I think I may say, without fear of contradiction, that no mortal was 
ever before zone | im situations so remarkable. How stood the matter ? 
In the first place, my person, it should seem, was not perceptible to the 
human eye ; in the second, my feet left no traces on the soft snow or 
earth on which I had trodden; and thirdly, my body (?) offered no 
resistance to anything that was brought in collision with it. If these 
things were really so, I could no longer be mortal. What was I then ? 
I had ali the semblance of a mortal creature—the same quasi-corporeal 
appearance—the same thoughts—the same powers of locomotion. I was 
altogether unconscious of the period of my dissolution; but how was I to 
reconcile my present position with the circumstances that preceded it ? 

As I was walking along, I perceived a gentleman of whom I had a 
casual soqaane coming towards me. I resolved upon throwing 
myself in his way, to see if I were more fortunate in attracting his atten- 
tion than I had been with Von Bohnenstein, and to which circumstance 
reference has already been made. When we met, I was delighted to 
find that he stopped—nay, that he actually held out his hand ; but what 
was my consternation and dismay to find that it was held out to a gen- 
tleman close behind me! 

A very brief space seemed to have elapsed before I found myself in a 
fresh scene, and surrounded by objects altogether new. I was trans- 
ported—but by what precise process I know not—from the city of Dresden 
to Prague. I was in the midst of a large chamber brilliantly decorated 
with lights and ornaments. It was a ball-room. The people were gail 
attired, and several couples were whirling round the room as I iikagal. 
The music was lively and inspiriting, and pleasure seemed to beam from 
every countenance, And she—she was there ; my beloved—my dearest 
Marie! Oh! I had never seen her to so much advantage ; she wore 
a dress of white satin—a wreath of white roses encircled her head. She 
was exceedingly animated, and appeared to enter into the spirit of the 
scene. I saw no lady there who could be compared with her as far as 
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personal woes | was concerned—at least, such was my opinion ; but, per- 
haps, I of the ordinary infatuation, which permits no lover to sée 
a blemish in the appearance of his mistress. I walked about the room 
quite unobserved. This did not surprise me, for I scarcely looked for 
recognition after the curious events I have already described, I avoided 
Marie as much as possible, lest she should recognise me ; for although I 
was unnoticed by others, I was afraid that I should not escape her 
observation. It was not very long before her quick glance appeared to 
be directed towards me. She advanced to where I stood. I thought 
it was of no use attempting any longer to escape, so I remained 
where I was. At this period, however, the gentleman upon whose arm 
she leaned invited her to join in the dance then being formed. I was 
annoyed at this circumstance, and at once pressed forward to prevent, if 
possible, Marie accepting of his invitation. I was too late; but I was 
determined that she should have two partners instead of one, so I took 
my place opposite to where she stood. The dance had not proceeded 
many minutes before Marie fainted, and was obliged to be carried from 
the room. I am unable to say from what cause it arose; it might be 
from fatigue or from the heat of the room. This occurrence induced me 


at once to withdraw. 





I have no distinct recollection of anything that afterwards occurred 
till I found myself in front of the house in which I lodged. I was much 
surprised to find some mourning coaches standing in the street, with 
other indications that a death had occurred within the house. I was 
very desirous of knowing who had died. Was it my landlady—was 
it her daughter—was it Fraulien Mindengratz, the old maiden lady— 
was it Herr Bogenspiegel, the banker? It was not likely to be any of 
these, for they were in perfect health, to my knowledge, a very short time 
before. Who could it be? A gentleman who was passing at this june- 
ture evinced some curiosity on this head, and he asked whose remains 
they were which were about to be deposited in the earth. He was told 
that it was Mr. Neuendorff who was going to be interred. 

‘Mr. Neuendorff!”’ I exclaimed; “it is an abominable falsehood.” 

‘So, so, Mr. Neuendorff ?” repeated the querist. 

‘“< Yes,” replied the man to whom he had addressed himself. 

This was surely the culminating point of all my misery and perplexity. 
I was dead, it should seem—the funeral cortége was on the point of me? 
ing my remains to their final destination—my friends were mourning for 
me as one whose connexion with the present world was closed for ever. I 
am not a person who would speak lightly of death, but there seemed to 
me to be something extravagantly absurd in the preparations which were 
being made. IfI were dead, when did I die ?—what was the occasion of 
my death?—what were the circumstances attending it? It was natural that 
questions of this kind should instautly occur to me, but it was impossible 
to find an answer to them. I was not dead; it was a lie—a base and 
wicked deception for the purpose of securing a little property of which I was 
pomeegye What other object could have instigated these proceedings? 

saw in a moment through the barefaced and fraudulent imposition. If 
I were dead, I must have experienced the sufferings and struggles that 
usually precede death—if I were dead, I should not have been able to 
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bear testimony to a contrary effect. I repeat again, I was not dead, any 
more than you are whose eyes are resting at this moment upon the page 
before you; no, I was a living, sentient being. 

Ina short while the procession moved on, and I followed, as it were, my 
own remains to the grave. Can anything be more preposterous, and yet 
what explanation did the circumstances admit of ? I am not prepared 
with any. The place of interment was at length reached—the service 
was ao ghee y was about to be consigned to the earth—when a slight 
motion in the coffin attracted the attention of those around : it was placed 

n the earth, and the lid was opened. My body presented appearances 
which led to a proper examination, in consequence of which I ultimately 
recovered. 

I have nothing to add myself—the reader must form his own conclu- 
sions. An ingenious gentleman, however, has suggested to me, and which 
suggestion I give the reader the benefit of, that my body must have been 
in a state of catalepsy, or trance, during the wanderings of the soul, 
which was, nevertheless, in constant rapport with it, and that it had again 
re-entered its former habitation, as my body, as I have shown, was on 
the point of being committed to the earth. My own opinion upon these 
points is quite in keeping with that of the “allen to whom I refer. 








THE AUNT AND NIECE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “f THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


THE reader is requested to observe in this, the third and last, paper 
dedicated to the ill-fated town here called Riverton, that we are still 
speaking of the years following the opening of the British ports for 
foreign goods, and immediately subsequent to the death of Mr. Huskis- 
son. The measure had now been in force more than the term of its 
proposed trial ; there appeared to be no prospect that the ports would be 
reclosed, and Riverton, far from giving hopes of any amendment, sunk 
into deeper misery day by day. 

Not the least perplexed amongst its manufacturers was Mr. Arkell— 
since his father’s death we have left off calling him Mr. William. That 
the respected firm of George Arkell and Son had not “gone,” as so 
many of the other long-established firms had gone, was owing, as was 
observed previously, to the large property left to William by his father. 
Could that good father, that benevolent and just man, George Arkell, 
whose name, still retained in the firm, was its surest guarantee—could he 
have foreseen that his hardly-earned wealth, the competence he had 
acquired, not by : ye those under him, but by steady diligence and 
perseverance—could he have foreseen that this would be torn from his 
son, and that son’s children, nearly at one fell swoop, he would have 
grieved bitterly. William Arkell, now a man of fifty years, was wont to 
say -— he was thankful his father did not live to witness the city’s 
wreck. 

A deplorable gloom hung over the brow of Mr. Arkell. His manu- 
factory was still kept on, but little was being done, and that little he lost 
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by. But the delusive hope that times would mend, the hope that from 
year to year had buoyed up others in Riverton as well as himself, was not 
even yet totally relinquished. It was likewise the business that Travice 
had been taught to follow, and how was he to break with it now, and 
turn to another, of which he knew nothing ? Nay, how was Mr. Arkell 
himself to set about anything else ? His time of life was past for it. 

What had become of Peter Arkell? He was now a confirmed 
invalid: his sufferings were great, and he had been obliged to give up 
his occupation of teaching. His good and gentle daughter, Lucy, was 
sorely puzzled when she asked herself how the future comforts of their 
home were to be provided ; she knew that for some of these comforts 
they had long been indebted to certain enclosures, contained in letters 
sent by her aunt Mildred. Lucy had all this care upon her own 
shoulders, for her mother had been dead some years. 

How like Lucy had grown to her aunt Mildred! In figure she was 
shorter and slighter, but her colourless complexion and fair features, not 
handsome, but pleasant to look upon, were just what Miss Arkell’s had 
been, ere the blight fell upon her feelings, in early womanhood. There 
was a sad, thoughtful look pervading both their countenances, telling of 
deep, inward sorrow, borne, or to be borne: it was implanted there by 
nature, and Jay perhaps more in the expression of the eyes than in the 
other features. Has the reader ever remarked, in his passage through 
the world, that where this mournfu] expression exists, the heart’s destiny 


is fated not to be a happy one ? 
One evening, an old and confidential friend of Peter Arkell’s dropped 


in to sit an hour with him. It was Mr. Palmer, the manager and cashier 
of the Riverton bank. The two friends had entered the bank together, 
as clerks, in boyhood, and Mr. Palmer had gradually risen to his present 
post of eminence, whilst his less fortunate friend, Peter Arkell, had to 
retire altogether, through ill health—but I think this has been men- 
tioned before. As the two talked confidentially together on this even- 
ing, deploring the ruin that was overwhelming the city, Mr. Palmer 
dropped a hint that the firm of George Arkell and Son had been effecting 
another mortgage on their property. Mr. Peter Arkell said nothing 
then ; his daughter remarked, after the departure of their guest, that he 
remained buried in melancholy silence; but the next morning he an- 
nounced his intention of proceeding to his cousin’s house. 

Lucy was astonished—he who had not been out for weeks, And she 
remonstrated, because the day was a most unfit one for him to venture 
out in. 

‘“‘T can get there with the help of your arm,”’ he said. “I want to 
speak to my cousin William. Fetch down my old cloak with the fur 
collar, child, and air it at the fire. I can wrap myself up in that.” 

So they started together, through the snow, to the house of Mr. Wil- 
liam Arkell. The dear old house! where Peter had spent so many 

leasant evenings in his youthful days. After Mr. and Mrs. George 
Arkell’s death, William, with his family, had returned to it. Lucy went 
into the house, but her father proceeded to the manufactory, which was 
near, and entered his cousin’s private room. 

“ Why, Peter!” exclaimed Mr. Arkell, in amazement, rising from his 
desk and placing an arm-chair to the fire, ‘‘ what can bring you out such 


a day asthis? Sit down.” 
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_Mlidysa, he closed the door, so that they should be quite 
mn turned and clasped his cousin by the hand. 
H..' m,” Ae began, emotion mingling with his utterance, “I haye 
‘eome ‘to you, a poor, unhappy man. Conscious of my want of power to 
do what I ought—fearing that there is less chance of my doing it, day 
day.” 
om What do you mean ?” inquired Mr. Arkell. 
“ Amidst the ruin that has almost universally fallen on the city, you 
chaye not escaped, I fear,” resumed Mr. Peter: “‘ your property is being 


seriously drawn upon ?” 
“ And, unless things mend, it will soon be drawn to an end, Peter.” 


“‘God help me!” uttered Peter. “And to know that I am in your 
Get and cannot liquidate it! It is to speak of this that I am come out 
to-day.” 

a Nay, now you are foolish!” exclaimed Mr. Arkell. ‘* What matters 
a hundred pounds or two, more or less, to me? The sum would eut but 
a poor figure, Peter, by the side of what I am now habituated to losing. 
Never think of it, Peter: Z never shall. Besides, you had it from me in 
driblets, so that I did not miss it.” 

“ ‘When I had used to come to you for assistance in my illnesses, for I 
was ashamed to draw too much upon Mildred,” proceeded the poor man, 
“T never thought but what I should, in time, regain permanent 
strength, and be able to return it. I never meant to cheat you, 
William,” 

‘Don’t talk like that, Peter!” interrupted Mr. Arkell. “If the 
money were returned to me now, it would only go the way that the rest 
is going. I have always felt glad that it was in my power to render 

ou assistance in your necessities : and if I stood this moment without a 
shilling to turn to, I should not regret it any more than I do now.” 

They continued to converse for some time, and Lucy, meanwhile, had 
aay to the general sitting-room, in search of her relatives. How 

ifferent was the Mrs. William Arkell of the present day, from what the 
lively, talkative, agreeable Miss Travice had been in former ones! Few 
persons liked Mrs. William Arkell. She was an imperious woman, 
sometimes gave way to violent temper, and swayed her husband and her 
household with an absolute sway. Her daughters—vain, indulged, hand- 
some girls, both much what their mother had been in person five or 
six-and-twenty years ago, and like what she was now in temper, some- 
times ventured, and successfully, to dispute and resist her authority. 
Did Mr. Arkell, after some outrageous domestic scene, in which his wife 
had borne a conspicuous part, ever think of her, whose heart he had 
rejected ? She would not have made a turmoil of his home. 

Nothing could exceed the contempt in which Charlotte and Sophia 
Arkell held their cousin Lucy. And who wondered at it? Lucy’s 
education, though a thoroughly solid and good one, had not embraced 
accomplishments: like her aunt Mildred, dancing was all of them that 
she had been taught. The daughters of Mrs. William Arkell had learnt 
everything, from the harp, and Oriental tinting, down to Spanish, and 
Chenille embroidery. Zhey never soiled their guarded fingers with plain 
work, and had just as much idea of how anything useful was done, as of 
how the moon was made: whilst poor Luey— h one of the most 
lady-like girls in appearance and manners that could well be seen—had 
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to perform nearly all the duties in her little household, and she mai ‘her 
young 


> 


father’s shirts and her own clothes. So of course the two fir 
ladies despised her: and if you, my reader, are another fine young lady, 


oo 8 you will despise her too. 
en Lucy entered the drawing-room that morning, Charlotte, the 
only occupant of it, was rattling the keys of the piano. She whirled 
herself round on the music-stool. 

‘* What have you come for, Lucy? Anything particular ?” 

“My father wanted to see your papa, and I walked here with him,” 
was Lucy’s answer. 

“What did he want?” asked Charlotte. “I thought he was too ill 
to go out.” 

“He did not say. In my opinion it was very wrong for him to come, 
but he appeared extremely anxious, and insisted. Do not let me inter- 
rupt your practising,” continued Lucy. ‘I should like to hear it.” 

“Practising! 1 have no heart to practise!” exclaimed Charlotte. 
“Papa is always talking in such a gloomy way. He was in here just 
now: I was deep in this sonata, and did not hear him enter, and he 
began saying it would be better if I and Sophy were to accustom our- 
selves to spend some of our time usefully, for that he did not know how 
soon we might be obliged to do it. He has laid down the carriage ; he 
has made fearful retrenchments in the household: I wonder what he 
would have! And as to our buying anything new, or subscribing to a 
concert, or anything of that sort, mamma says she cannot get the money 
from him. I wish I was married, and gone from Riverton! I am 
thankful my future home is to be far enough away from it!” 

“Things may brighten here,” was all the consolation Lucy could 
offer. 

‘I don’t believe they ever will,” returned Charlotte. ‘I see no hope 
of it. Papa looks sometimes as if his heart were breaking.” 

As Miss Arkell spoke, her brother entered the room. His countenance 
lighted up with joy when he saw Lucy. 

‘¢ What ! are you here, Lucy, so early this morning! You have come 
to spend the day, I know, so take your fennel off.” 

Lucy laughed. “Do I come so often to stay a whole day that you 
think I can come for nothing else? J am going back almost im- 
mediately.” 

“Qh, nonsense! Now you are here, you shall stay.” 

Lucy shook her head. “ My father is here, and I am waiting to walk 
back with him. I cannot remain to-day, ‘Travice.’’ 

Travice drew a chair forward, and sat down near to Lucy. Charlotte 
left the room, for she used little ceremony with her cousin. And did the 
two miss her departure? No, nor care for it. The romance that had 
been enacted in the early life of William and Mildred, was being re- 
enacted now. But with a difference. For whereas William Arkell, as 
we have seen, forsook the companion of his boyhood, and cast his love 
upon another, Travice’s whole hopes were centred upon Lucy. And Luc 
loved him with all the impassioned ideality of a first and powerful pas- 
sion, with all the fervor of an imaginative and reserved nature. It is 
probable that each detected, in a degree, the feeling of the other, but no 
allusion to it, or explanation, had been spoken between them. 

Dec.—vVou. Cul. NO. CCCCVIIT. 26 
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Mrs. Arkell had long suspected that her son was attached to Lucy. If 
there was one iets earth that Mrs. Arkell idolised, it was Travice ; 
if there was one that she despised, it was Lucy; and the bare possibility 
that her son might one day raise Lucy, from hae obscure poverty, to be 
his wife, was hateful to her. The idea haunted her like a nig 
She would Jong ago have broken off all intercourse with their less fortu- 
nate relatives, had she dared ; but the calm authority and straightforward 

sense of Mr. Arkell were such, that even his wife cared not in some 
few points to dispute it. And, setting aside her dislike of Lucy, Mrs. 
Arkell had a grand match for Travice in her eye. 

There was living in Riverton a family of the name of Fauntleroy; a 
lady and her two daughters; the widow and children of old F auntleroy 
the lawyer. No connexion, mind you, of him who was hung, or said to 
have been hung, for forgery. The girls were co-heiresses. Ten thousand 

ounds were settled upon each: and there was other money to divide 
wart them, which was not settled. How Lawyer Fauntleroy, as he 
was styled in the town, had scraped together so much, was a mystery to 
every one; but he had never been over scrupulous. Strapping, vulgar, 
-humoured damsels they were, these two; with as little refinement 
‘n looks, words, and manner, as their father had possessed before them. 
After the death of Mr. Fauntleroy, they became intimate with the Arkell 
family : and it soon began to be said, all over Riverton, that Mr. Arkell’s 
son and heir might have either of them for the asking. Mrs. Arkell 
overlooked their want of refinement, and their many other wants of a 
similar nature—of refinement, she perhaps deemed that Travice possessed 
enough for himself and for a wife too—she thought of the golden hoard 
in the bank, and pertinaciously cherished the hope and the resolve that 
the elder of the two young ladies, Miss Barbara Fauntleroy, should 
become her daughter-in-law. 

We may well say “ pertinaciously.” For when the first hint of the 
matter was imparted to Mr. Travice, he had rapped out the ungallant 
assertion, garnished with not a few expletives, that he would “ as soon 
marry the Devil.” 

When Mr. Peter Arkell’s interview with his cousin was at an end, they 
both came into the sitting-room, where the whole family had now assem- 
bled, and Travice renewed his petition that Lucy should remain for the 
day. Mr. Arkell cordially seconded his son’s invitation. 

“T cannot spare Lucy now,” interposed Mr. Peter; “she must walk 
home with me, and see to my dinner. But if she likes to come down 
after that is over, and stay the afternoon with you, she can.’ 

And Lucy acquiesced. 

*“] would come and fetch you, Lucy,” called out Travice to her, in the 
hearing of all, as they were leaving, “‘only I have to go out with the 


vernor.” 


‘¢ Travice !” broke out his mother, looking thunder, as he was about to 
follow “ the governor” to the manufactory, “just shut that door. I want 
to speak with you.’ 

Travice obeyed, and perched himself on a side-table, humming a tune. 
Perhaps he suspected what was coming 

**What possesses you to behave in this absurd way to that Lucy 
Arkell ?” cried the lady, with suppressed passion. 

* What have I ra now P” A: Travice. 
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“You and your father are continually thrusting that girl’s company 


upon us! She is not suitable society for your sisters.” 

“If they were only half as worthy of her society as she is superior to 
theirs,” interrupted Mr. Travice, with a touch of his father’s old heat, 
“they would be very different girls from what they are.” 

“ How dare Lucy thrust herself in upon us in the manner she does ?”” 
asked Mrs. Arkell, her face growing very red at Travice’s boldness, 

‘‘ She does not thrust herself here,” retorted Travice; “she rarely, if 
ever, comes of her own accord. It is half the business of my life to 
persuade her that she is courted here : and so she is, by my father.” 

“ Your father is a great fool in many things, and you are no better!” 
screamed Mrs. Arkell, whose temper was rising beyond control. ‘ How 
dare you oppose me in this way, Travice ?” 

“JT aim very sorry,” returned the youg man, “and I beg your pardon 
if I say more than I ought. But I cannot join in your unjust abuse of 
Lucy, and I never will tolerate it. I wish, mother, you would refrain 
from bringing up the subject to me, for it is one we never can agree 
upon.” 

re You have likewise requested me not to ‘bring up’ the subject of 
Miss Fauntleroy to you,” returned Mrs. Arkell, in a voice of irony, 
‘* How many other subjects would you be pleased to interdict ?” 

“‘T don’t want ever to hear the name of those Fauntleroys,” burst out 
Mr. Travice, ina fume. “They are not fit to tie Lucy’s shoes. She 
has more sense, more propriety in her little finger, than they both have 
in all their vulgar overgrown bodies. Great brazen milkmaids !” 

This was a climax. And Mrs. Arkell, suppressing the passion that 
shook her}as she stood, spoke with deliberate calmness, her very face 
white with fury. 

“Continue your intercourse with that girl if you will; but—listen! 
you shall never make a wife of any one so paltry and so pitiful! And 
I pray God that I may sooner follow you to your grave, Travice, than 
see you marry Lucy Arkell !” 

It may be that Mrs. Arkell spoke the words, in her blind rage, without 
reflecting on their full import. It is certain that she little foresaw a time 
was soon to come, when she should mourn over them in the very ex- 
tremity of vain and hopeless repentance. 

“ His intimacy with Lucy Arkell shall be put a stop to,” she repeated 
to herself, when her violence had passed, and Travice had quitted her— 
‘it shall be put a stop to!” And when Lucy arrived that afternoon to 
spend it with them, according to promise, Mrs. Arkell began to lay the 
first foundation-stone. 

“T was rather unwilling to come,” observed Lucy, as she laid aside her 
bonnet and shawl, ‘‘ for my father has seemed worse since dinner, I fear 
he took cold to-day.” 

‘‘ Draw your chair nearer the fire, Lucy,” said Mrs. Arkell, with a little 
more cordiality in her manner than she usually observed towards Lucy. 
“ The girls will be in directly, I suppose. They have gone to call upon 
the Fauntleroys.” But Mrs. Arkell did not add that she had purposely 
sent them out of the way, so that she might have an opportunity of 
saying to Lucy what she had resolved to say. 

“There seemed to be some bustle about the Guildhall, as I came by,” 
said Lucy. “Do you know whether there is any meeting there to-day?” 
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“T thought everybody knew it,” replied Mrs. Arkell. “ A meeting of 
the mantifacturers was convened for this afternoon: for Mr. ,” men- 
tioning one of the city members—“ is down, and will be present. Mr. 
Arkell and Travice have gone to it.” 

“Their meetings seem to bring them no redress,” returned Lucy, 

sadly. ‘Report says, now, that the ports are to be permanently kept 
open.” 
“‘T don’t know what is to become of us,” ejaculated Mrs. Arkell, que- 
rulously. ‘ Charlotte, thank goodness, will soon be married and away : 
but there’s Sophy! Travice, with care, will have enough to live upon, with- 
out business.” 

Will he ?” exclaimed Lucy, looking brightly up. “Iam so glad to 
hear it! I thought your property had diminished until it was but 
small.” 

‘Our property is diminishing daily,” replied Mrs. Arkell. ‘ Which 
makes it the more necessary that Travice should secure money by his mar- 
riage.” 

biiey did not answer, but her heart throbbed a, and the faint 
colour on her cheek forsook it. Mrs. Arkell, without looking towards 
her, rose to poke the fire, and continued talking as she leaned over the 

te, with her back to Lucy : . 

“Tt is Barbara Fauntleroy that Travice is going to marry.” 

Going to marry! The sense of the words was very decided, carrying 
painful conviction to Lucy’s startled ear. 

“Lucy, my dear,” proceeded the lady, “I am speaking to you in entire 
confidence, and I desire you will respect it as such. Do not drop a hint 
to Travice or the girls : they would not like my speaking of it.” 


Lucy sat quiet, offering no remark. 
“At first he did not care much for Barbara, and I don’t think now 


that he likes her so cordially as one we make a wife ought to be liked,” 
continued Mrs. Arkell. ‘ But that will all come in time. Travice, like 
many other young men, may have indulged in a little carved-out romance 
of his own—lI don’t know that he did, but he may—and he has had the 
good sense to see that his romance must yield to reality.” 

“Yes!” ejaculated Lucy, feeling that she was expected to say some- 
thing in answer. 

“ There is our property dwindling down to little ; there’s the business 
dwindling down to nothing ; and suppose Travice took it into his head to 
marry a portionless girl, what prospect would there be before him? Why, 
nothing but poverty and self-reproach; nothing but misery. And in 
time he would hate her for having brought him to it.” 

“True! true !” murmured Lucy. 

* And now,” added Mrs. Arkell, “ that he does consent to marry Bab 
Fauntleroy, it is the duty of all of us, if we care for his future happiness 
‘and welfare, to urge his hopes to that point. You see it, Lucy, I 
should think, as well as we do.” 

There was no outward emotion to be observed in Lucy. A transiently 
white cheek, a momentary quiver of the lip, and all that could be seen 
was over. Like her aunt Mildred, it was her nature to bear in silence : 
but some of us know too well that that is the grief which tells. She 
almost wished never to see Travice Arkell more, fer his presence could 
now bring her nothing but misery—that presence which hitherto had 
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been to her as a light from Heaven. And yet she must come into con- 
tact with it at once, even that very evening! 

But she did not. For while the thoughts were running through her 
mind, there arrived a messenger at the house to speak with her, He 
brought news that her father felt alarmingly worse, and that Lucy was 
to hasten home immediately. 

' Whether the alloted span of life had indeed run out for Peter Arkell, 
or whether his exposure to the cold that morning helped to shorten it, 
could not be decided, but in a very few days, it was known that time, for 
him, was all but over. Lucy wrote, in haste and distress, for her aunt 
Mildred : but a letter from Miss Arkell to her brother—it was a singular 
coincidence—crossed hers, giving notice of the death of her kind protec- 
tress, Lady Dewsbury, who had expired suddenly. 

It was impossible for Miss Arkell to leave Dewsbury House before the 
funeral, even to hasten to her dying brother. She had, for a long while, 
been almost the sole mistress of Lady Dewsbury’s household : and be- 
sides, she felt that her quitting it just then, would hurt the feelings of 
the family, who had been universally kind and considerate towards her. 
But in the evening of the day after her mistress was interred, she arrived 
at Riverton. 

They did not know she was coming, and nobody was at the coach to 
meet her. Leaving her luggage to be sent after her, she made her way 
to her brother’s house on foot—it was not far; about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk. She trembled as she came in sight of it, the old home of 
her early youth, fearing that its windows might be closed, like those of 
the one she had quitted. As she stood before the door, waiting to be 
admitted, remembrances of her childhood came painfully across her, of 
her happy girlhood, when those blissful dreams of William Arkell were 
mingled with every thought of her existence. 

“And oh! what did they end in!” she cried, clasping her hands 
tightly together, and speaking aloud in her anguish; “what am I 
now? Chilled in feeling ; worn in heart ; old before my time !” 

A middle-aged woman, with a light in her hand, opened the door, It 


was the night nurse. 
“ How is Mr. Arkell?” inquired Mildred, stepping softly over the 


threshold. 

‘‘As bad as can be, ma’am,” replied the woman, dropping a low 
curtsey, and looking very much surprised at the handsomely-attired lady, 
dressed in the deepest mourning, who was walking into the house at that 


hour, unasked. 
“Shall I find him in his old room?” inquired Mildred, advancing to- 


wards the staircase. 
‘Goodness, ma’am! you can’t go up there!” uttered the woman, in 
amazement. ‘The poor gentleman is dying: we dou’t know but what 


every breath will be his last.” 

“‘T am Miss Arkell,” replied Mildred, quietly, passing the woman to 
ascend the stairs. 

She entered the chamber softly, leaving outside her sombre bonnet 
with its deep crape veil. Lucy was at a table, measuring medicine into 
a teacup. A pale, handsome young man stood by the fire, his elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece: Mildred glanced at his face, and did not 


need to ask who it was. 
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Near the bed “was Mr. William Arkell; but oh! how different from 
the lover of Mildred’s youth! Now, he was a bowed, grey-haired man, 
looking much older than were his actual years : then, tall, handsome, and 
attractive, as Travice was now. And did William Arkell, at the first 
view, recognise his cousin? No. For that careworn, middle-aged 
woman, in a close, white muslin cap, and scant, braided hair, bore little 
resemblance to the once happy Mildred Arkell. But the dying man, 
lying pantin on the raised pillows, knew her instantaneously, and held 
out his feeble hands towards her. It was a painful meeting, and one 
into which we have no right to penetrate further. 

“ Who will protect my poor child?” he murmured, just before his 
death ; “who will afford her shelter? where will she find a home ?” 

“T would willingly promise it to you, Peter,” interrupted Mr. Arkell ; 
“poor Lucy should be as welcome to a shelter under my roof as are my 
own girls, but, God help me! I know not how long I may have a home 
for any one.” 

“‘ Leave Lucy to me,” interposed Miss Arkell. ‘TI shall make a home 
for myself now, Peter, and that home shall be Lucy’s. Let no fear of 
her welfare disturb your peace.”’ 

“ They need not think about a home for you, Lucy,” whispered 
Travice, at the fire, as he took her hand; “that shall be my care. Our 
home must be together.” 

Lucy drew her hand coldly away. She did not affect to misunder- 
stand his words and what they implied, but her head was full of Miss 
Fauntleroy, and the words of Mrs. Arkell came rushing through her 
memory. ‘ And now that he does consent to marry Bab Fauntleroy, it 
is the duty of all of us, if we care for his future happiness and welfare, to 
urge his hopes to that point.” What business had he, the engaged 
husband of another, to breathe such words into her ear? 

 T shall never have my home with you,” she uttered, in the same low 
whisper ; “nothing you could say should induce me to it. With you, 
aunt, with you,” she murmured, turnmg away and clinging to Miss 
Arkell, “let me have my home with you!” 

Mildred threw her arm round her, and clasped her to her side, whilst 
Travice, hurt and resentful at Lucy’s words and manner, stole silently 
from the room. 


II. 


Mrs. ARKELL paid a stately visit of ceremony to Mildred, a day or two 
after her brother’s funeral. Lucy did not appear. Miss Arkell, whose 
heart was softened by grief, received her with cordiality: and the two 
proceeded to talk more affectionately together, and more confidentially, 
at least, so far as Mildred went, than they had ever done in their lives. 

“What a fine young man Travice is!” observed Miss Arkell. 

“The finest in Riverton,” answered the mother. She of course was 
partial. 

“ He and Lucy have been intimate friends, it seems,” resumed Mildred. 
“Ts there any probability, think you, that ideas of a nearer relationship 
may be running through their minds?” 

Mrs. Arkell tossed her head, and answered indignantly—there is such 
a thing, mind you, as indignation of tone as well as of words : 

“T don’t think Travice would so far forget himself as to encourage 
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any feeling of the kind for Lucy Arkell, considering he is engaged 
to another—whatever she may have done! You have heard of the rich 
Fauntleroy girls: he marries one of them.” 

“T had no reason to hazard such an opinion,” retorted Mildred, 

es warmly in her turn, vexed that Lucy should be despised, which 

could now very well see she was. ‘Indeed, from what I have ob- 
served, I should fancy her hopes may lie in a different direction. Young 
Palmer, the lawyer, the son of her father’s old friend, has been very 
attentive in calling to inquire after her health. His motives may pro- 
bably be more interested ones.”’ 

Now this was a little romance of Mildred’s, called forth by the anger 
of the moment. It is true that Tom Palmer frequently did call: he and 
Lucy had been brought up more like brother and sister than anything 
else: but Miss Arkell had no foundation, and knew that she had none, 
for saying that he admired Lucy ; and Mrs. Arkell knew it too. How- 
ever, home went Mrs. Arkell, and the first of her family she came across 
happened to be Travice. 

‘So that sly girl Lucy Arkell has been engaged all this time!” she 
exclaimed. “ ‘The idea of her keeing it so quiet !” 

‘“‘ Engaged in what?” echoed Travice. 

“Engaged to be married,” answered the lady, lookmg up from the 
corner of one eye, to see how much of her news Travice took in, “ It 
is young Palmer, the lawyer. They are to be married as soon as a 
decent time has elapsed after the death of her father.” 

“It’s not true!” burst forth Mr. ‘Travice. ‘ Who in the world told 
it you?” 

‘“‘ Not true!” repeated Mrs. Arkell. ‘“ Why don’t you say it is not 
true that I am sitting here—not true that this is Monday—not true that 

ou are Travice Arkell? Upon my word, you are very polite, sir!” 

“‘ Who told it you?” reiterated Travice. 

“ They told me. I have been there for the last hour, and we were 
talking the affair over. Mildred introduced it. And I can tell you 
what, Travice; it will be an excellent match for her, and they seem to 
know it.” 

Travice did not gainsay his mother again, for there ran through his 
heart what felt like a shaft of ice, as he remembered the night he had 
stood with Lucy in the chamber of her dying father, when he had 
whispered to her that his home should be hers, and she had turned 
coldly from him with the slighting answer, “‘ Nothing you could say 
should induce me to have my home with you!” These words, this 
behaviour had hitherto been unaccountable, but they did not remain so 
now. And he no longer doubted his mother’s information, but felt, from 
that time forward, that there was an insuperable bar thrust between him 
and Lucy Arkell. 

Miss Arkell returned to Dewsbury House, for there were final arrange- 
ments to be made, at which her presence was necessary. She took 
Lucy with her. The house and effects lapsed to the eldest nephew of 
Lady Dewsbury: but he was abroad, and the family entreated Mildred 
to remain there as mistress, until he should return. ‘So that six or eight 
months elapsed, after Lucy and her aunt’s quitting Riverton, before they 
returned to it for good. The old house meanwhile, the scene of her own 
and of Lucy’s childhood, was, by Miss Arkell’s directions, put in thorough 
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order for their maption. Just before they returned, ‘news reached them 
af the wedding of Charlotte Arkell. It had been in contemplation some 
time. And she departed for her future home, her husband holding an 
appoiritment in India, taking her sister with her. 

And Travice Arkell—how were things going with him? Why he had 
been baited—badgered—by his mother and sisters into offering himself 
to one of the “great brazen milkmaids.” From the moment of Lucy’s 
departure from the city, Mrs. Arkell never let him rest. And she pressed 
her husband into the service. The latter, one morning, called his son 
into the counting house. 

“What is your objection to Miss Fauntleroy, Travice ?” he asked. 

“‘T can’t bear the sight of her,” returned Travice, curling his lip con- 
temptuously. ‘Can you, sir?’ 

Mr. Arkell half smiled. ‘Never marry for looks, my boy,” he said, 
eagerly. ‘Some who have done so before you, have awoke to find 
themselves bitterly deceived.” 

“ Most likely, sir; if they married for looks alone.” 

“Travice,” said Mr. Arkell, looking keenly at his son, “have you 
cherished another attachment ?” 

The tell-tale blood mounted to Travice Arkell’s features. They were 
one burning crimson. 

“‘ My boy,” continued Mr. Arkell, noting the signs, “let me have your 
confidence in this. If I can promote your happiness, I will. Of whom 
are you thinking at the present moment ?” 

A still more burning shade, if, that were possible, rose to the young 
man’s brow. But he answered, “Of Lucy Arkell.” 

Mr. Arkell leaned his head upon his hand in thought. At last he 
looked up. 

“Travice, this will never do. God forbid that I should object need- 
lessly to Lucy, my poor cousin Peter’s child, but portionless as she is, and 
you little better, what would become of you? Mildred has no doubt 
saved a pittance, enough perhaps for them to exist upon, but Lucy has 
nothing. Besides—bless my heart !—you must have ve that Lucy is 
to marry young Palmer! What can you have been thinking about, 
Travice ? Pooh, pooh, my boy! make up your mind to marry Miss 
Fauntleroy. Whatever becomes of the business, you will then be inde- 
pendent of it.” 

“Do you think the business will ever take a turn?” asked Travice, 
gloomily. 

‘My son,” cried Mr. Arkell, in a low tone, ‘“‘ you know that we are 
getting involved. If our affairs should become seriously so, I believe my 
heart will break. The two or three thousand pounds, not settled upon 
her, that Miss Fauntleroy proposes to resign to you, will save my credit, 
and keep the business afloat for you: and let us hope that brighter days 
may dawn. Will you thus save yourself and your family, Travice, or will 
you not? J donot urge you either way.” 

‘I may as well do it,”” muttered Travice to himself. ‘ She has chosen 
another, therefore my fate is no longer doubtful : look which way I will, 
it is all dark. As well go through life with Bab Fauntleroy at my side, 
like an incubus, as go through it without her !” 

And that same evening Mr. Travice Arkell made a formal offer of 
marriage to Miss Barbara Fauntleroy. Never was a proposal accepted 
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that betrayed so much hauteur and so little courtesy in the offering. The 
tidings soon spread through the town. So that when aunt Mildred and 
Lucy came back, the first news they heard was, that the wedding was 
being hastened on. | 

The wedding, however, was not being hastened on, for Travice, in 
spite of his offer, held back unpardonably. His whole time seemed to be 
spent in what his mother called “moping.” He scarcely ever entered 
the house of his bride-elect, never unless dragged thither. He called one 
evening upon Miss Arkell and Lucy, soon after their return, The latter 
was notin the sitting-room. 

“‘Where’s Lucy ?” he asked, after talking restlessly upon sundry, in- 
different matters. 

“She is taking tea at Mrs. Palmer's,” replied Miss Arkell. “ My head 
aches badly, so I did not accompany her.” 

*‘ Does she really mean to have that precious fool of a Tom Palmer?” 
continued Travice, whirling his hat round and round on the top of his 
little silver-headed cane, apparently in the utmost unconcern : Dat had 
any one been present who knew him better than aunt Mildred did, they 
could not have failed to perceive that it was done to cover his agitation. 
“T thought Lucy had better sense.” 

Miss Arkell felt indignant, and wondered how he dared to speak in 
that way. She answered sharply : 

“Tom Palmer is an excellent young man. He has a good practice, 
and will make a good husband. Why should you wish to set Lucy 
against him ?” 

Oh, if Mildred could but have read Travice Arkell’s heart that night! 
if she could but have read Lucy’s! How different life might have been 
for them all! Travice rose to go, and he never called again: so that 
there was no possibility of an explanation passing between him and Lucy. 

The wedding was pushed on now by Mrs. Arkell. It wanted but a 
few days to the time of its completion, when unpleasant rumours touch- 
ing the solvency of the good old house of George Arkell and Son reached 
the ears of Miss Arkell. It was old Mr. Palmer who mentioned them to 
her. “I heard it said,” he concluded, ‘‘ that unless some foreign help 
can come to them, their names will be in the Gazette.” 

Miss Arkell was deeply shocked, and poor Lucy’s colour went and 
came, showing the effect the news had upon her. 

“You see this wedding of young Travice Arkell’s, that is to bring so 
much money into the family, has been delayed too long,” added Mr. 
Palmer. “It is said, that Travice, poor fellow, has an unconquerable 
—. to his bride, and only entered into the scheme to save his 

m Ie 

After the departure of their guest, Lucy sat like one in adream. Her 
aunt glanced at her, and mused, and glanced again. ‘What are you 
thinking of, Lucy?” she asked. 

Lucy burst into tears. 

“TJ was thinking what a blight it is to be poor,” she answered “ If I 
had thousands, I would willingly devote all to save Mr. William Arkell, 
My father told me, when he was dying, that his cousin had helped him 
times upon times, when he had no one else to turn to, and he was never 
paid back again.” 

“‘And suppose you had money—attend to me, Lucy, for I wish a 
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serious answer-—suppose you were im possession of money, would you be 
willing to sacrifice a portion of it, to save your late father’s relative, 
William Arkell ?” 

“ All, aunt, all!” she answered, eagerly, “ and think it no sacrifice.” 

“Then put on your bonnet, Lucy, child,” returned Miss Arkell, “ and 
come with me.” 

When the aunt and niece entered the dwelling-house of Mr. Arkell, 
the old man—for he was old with trouble, though not with years—was 
seated in the little back-parlour, looking over accounts and papers with 
his son. Mildred had never been in the room since she was a young 
woman, and it called up painful recollections. Travice’s hectic colour 
grew brighter, when he saw who were their visitors. It was the dusk 
of evening, and twilight sat on the room: that best hour of all the 
twenty-four for any embarrassing communication. 

** William,” began Miss Arkell, seating herself by Mr. Arkell, and 
speaking in a low tone, “we have heard it whispered that your affairs are 
temporarily involved. Is it so ?” 

“The world will soon know it, Mildred, above a whisper.”’ 

“It is even so then! What has led to it ?” 

“Oh, Mildred! can you ask what has led to it, when you look at the 
misery and distress everywhere around us? Search the Gazette for the 
last four or five years, and see how many names you will find in it, who 
once stood as high as ours did! The only wonder is, that we have not 
yet gone with the stream. It is a hard case, Mildred,” he continued, 
*‘ when we have toiled all our lives, that the labour should come to nothing 
at last, and that our closing years, which ought to be given to thoughts 
of another world, must be distracted with the anxious cares of this.” 

‘Is your difficulty serious, or only temporary ?” resumed Miss Arkell. 

“Tt ought to be only temporary,” he replied; “but the worst is, I 
cannot, at the present moment, command my resources. We have kept 
on manufacturing, hoping for better times ; and, to tell you the truth, 
Mildred, I could not reconcile it to my conscience to turn off my old 
workmen to beggary. I have a heavy stock of goods on hand; to the 
amount of some thousands; and this locks up my diminished capital. I 
am still worth what would cover my business liabilities twice over—and 
I have no others—but I cannot avail myself of it for present emer- 

neies. Ihave turned every stone, Mildred, to keep my head above 
water : and I believe I can struggle no longer.” 
pa What amount of money would effectually relieve you ?” asked Miss 

ell. 

“ About three thousand pounds,” he replied, answering the question 
without any apparent interest. 

“ Then to-morrow morning that sum shall be placed in the Riverton 
bank at your disposal. And double that sum if you require tt.” 

Mr. Arkell looked up in astonishment: and finally addressed to her 
the very words which he had once before done, in early life, upon a far 
different subject. 

‘* You are dreaming, Mildred !”’ 

She remembered them: had she ever forgotten one word said to her 
on that eventful night! and sighed as she replied : 

“This money is mine. I enjoyed, as you know, a most liberal salary 
for seven or eight-and-twenty years; and, at the first, the money, as it 
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came in, was placed out to good interest; later, to good use. Lady 
Dewsbury also bequeathed me a munificent sum by her will; so that 
altogether, I am worth about twelve thousand pounds. And how can I 
better use part of this money, William, than by serving you ?” 

William Arkell shook his head deprecatingly. 

“Speak up, Lucy,” continued her aunt. “ This money will all be 
yours. Is it not at your request that I come this evening to say what I 
am now saying?” 

“ Oh, sir,” sobbed Lucy, turning round to Mr. Arkell, “take it all! 
Let my aunt keep what will be sufficient for her, but I am young and 
healthy, and can work for my living as she has done. Take all the rest, 
and save the credit of the family.” 

The grey-haired man rose, the tears trickling down his cheeks. 

“Lucy, child,” he said, placing his hand fondly upon her head, “ were 
this money exclusively your aunt’s and yours, | would not hesitate to 
make use of sufficient of it now to save my good name. In that ease, I 
should wind up my affairs as soon as would be conveniently possible, re- 
tire from business, and see what I could do towards making a living with 
so much as might remain to me, after repaying you. But this sum that 
your aunt offers me, may be the very amount that she has set apart as 
your marriage portion. And what would your husband say at its being 
otherwise appropriated ?” 

“ My husband !” exclaimed Lucy in amazement, “what husband? I 
am not going to marry. I have never thought of marrying.’ Miss 
Arkell too looked up in surprise, for she had quite forgotten the little 


romance about young Mr. Palmer. 
“* What do you say, Lucy ?” asked Mr. Arkell. “ Are you not engaged 


to Thomas Palmer ?” 

Lucy laughed ; she could not help it; at the notion, now for the first 
time presented to her. It was enough to make her laugh, she added, 
apologetically ; the idea of her ever marrying Tom Palmer, the little 
friend of her childhood. 

Travice advanced as she spoke, with a pale cheek and a quivering lip. 
“Lucy,” he whispered, “is this true? Is it true that you do not love 
Tom Palmer ?” 

“ Love him!”’ cried Lucy, indignantly, and with reproach in her eye 
as she looked at Travice, “‘ you have seen us together hundreds of times : 
did you ever see anything in my manner to induce you to think I ‘loved’ 
him ?” 

“‘ Tloved you,” murmured Travice, for he read that reproach aright, 
and his own eyes burst open to the truth, “I have long loved you ; 
deeply ; passionately: my brightest hopes, the heyday visions of my future 
existence, were to make you my wife. But these misfortunes and losses 
came thick and fast upon my father. They told me at home here, he 
told me, that you were poor, and that I was poor, and that it would be 
madness in us to think of marrying then—as it would have been. So I 
said to myself that I would be patient and wait: would be content with 
loving you in secret, as I had done: with seeing you daily, as a relative. 
And then the news burst upon me that you were to marry Tom Palmer : 
and I thought what a fool T had been to fancy you cared for me: for I 
knew that you were not one to marry where you did not love.” 

“TI shall never marry,” uttered Lucy, the tears of anguish coursing 
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down her-face, as she yielded for a moment to the passionate embrace in 
which ‘Travice would have clasped her. ‘‘ My lot in life must be like my 
aunt’s, now.; unloving and unloved.” 

“Oh, is there no escape for us!’’ exclaimed Travice, wildly, as all the 
painful embarrassment of his position rushed over his mind. “Can we 
not fly together, Lucy—fly to some remote desert place, and leave care 
and. sorrow behind us ? Ere the elapse of many days, another woman 
expects to be my wife! Is there no way of escape for us?” ; 

one; none. The misery of Travice Arkell and his cousin was 
sealed: their prospects, so far as this world went, were blighted. There 
were no means by which he could escape the marriage that was rushing 
on to him with the speed of wings: no means known in the code of 
honour. And for Lucy, what was left but to live on unwedded, burying 
her crushed affections within herself, as her aunt had done ?-—live on, 
and, by the help of time, strive to subdue that love which was burning in 
her heart for the husband of another, rendering every moment of the 
years that would pass, one of silent agony ! 

“ The same fate—the same fate!” moaned Mildred Arkell to herself, 
whilst Lucy sunk into a chair and covered her pale face with her 
trembling hands. “I might have guessed it! Like aunt, like niece. 
She must go through life as I have done—and bear—and bear! 
Strange that the younger brother’s family, throughout two generations, 
should have cast their shadow for evil upon that of the elder! A blight 
must have fallen upon my father’s race; but, perhaps in mercy, Lucy is 
the last of it. If I could have foreseen this, years ago, the same 
atmosphere in which lived Travice Arkell should not have been breathed 
by Lucy. The same fate! the same fate !” 

I have already warned you that this was but a melancholy history, 
and as its beginning was, so is its ending. The fate of Travice 
Arkell is still mourned in Riverton. Of a sensitive, nervous, excitable 
temperament, the explanation which took place that evening was too 
much for him. Conscious that Lucy Arkell passionately loved him ; 
knowing now that she had the money, without which he could not 
marry, and that part of that money was actually advanced to save his 
father’s credit; knowing also, that he must never more think of her, 
but must tie himself to one whom he abhorred; that he and Lucy must 
never again see each other in life, but as friends, and not too much of 
that, he became ill. Reflection preyed upon him: remorse for doubtin 
Lucy, and hastening to offer himself to Miss Fauntleroy, seated itself in 
his mind, and ere the day fixed for his marriage arrived, he was laid up 
with brain fever. 

With brain fever! In vain they tried their remedies: their ice to his 
head ; their cooling medicines; their blisters to his feet. His uncon- 
scious ravings were, at moments, distressing to hear: his deep love for 
Lucy; his impassioned adjurations to her to fly with him, and be at 
pete his shuddering hatred of Miss Fauntleroy. On the last day of 

is life, they sent for Lucy, thinking her presence might calm him. But 
he did not know her: he was past knowing any one. 

*“* Lucy!” he would utter, in a hollow voice, unconscious that she or 
any one else was present—“ Lucy! we will leave the place for ever. 
Have you got your things ready? We will go where she can’t find us 
out, and force me to her. Lucy! where are you? Lucy !” 
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“Oh, what matters honour, what matters anything in comparison 
with his precious life?” moaned Mrs. Arkell, with streaming eyes: 
“Tell him, Lucy— perhaps he will understand you—that he shall 
indeed marry you if he will but try for calmness: he shall never again 
see Miss Fauntleroy! Lucy! are there no means of calming him ? If this 
terrible excitement lasts, it will kill him !” 

It did kill him. A few more hours, and the handsome, the intelligent, 
the refined Travice Arkell lay dead on his bed, destroyed by brain fever. 
Lucy took her last look at him, and walked home with her aunt Mildred— 
to a home, however it might now be well supplied with the world’s com- 
forts, could never seem to her but as one of desolation. Lucy Arkell’s 
eyes were dry—dry with that intensity of anguish that admits not of 
tears, and her brain seemed little less confused than his had done, in the 
last few days of life. 

William Arkell, grey with care, hung over the bed on which lay his 
son, never more to awake in this life. His previous troubles had been 
great, but he had ever secretly indulged a hope that in time he should 
so far surmount them, as that his concluding years might be spent in 

ace. All of hope had left him now, never to return; and he knew 
that the effects of this last and greatest blow upon his constitution were 
such, that he should not be long after the dead. One consolation 
remained to Mr. Arkell—his conscience was at rest. He felt that he 
had been faithful in doing his duty by him who now Jay before him—had 
pital for one moment failed to act the part of an affectionate and good 
ather. 

But Mrs. Arkell? Many a sentence is poured forth lightly, many an 
idle threat, many a reckless wish, but the heart’s vain’ folly is not always 
brought home to the utterers, as it was to Mrs. Arkell. “I pray God 
that I may sooner follow you to your grave, Travice, than see you marry 
Lucy"Arkell!” He was past feeling or remembering the words; but they 
came home to her. She cast herself upon his lifeless body, praying 
wildly for forgiveness, and clinging to it in all the agony of useless 
repentance. 


Lucy Arkell and her aunt Mildred live on together, in their quiet, 
monotonous home. The latter’s form is drooping with the weight of 
years ; she is verging upon seventy now; the former’s hair has long been 
grey, and she is approaching middle life. “ The old maids” they are 
sometimes slightingly termed ; but those who are acquainted with their 
history, know that the opprobrium of the term (if indeed it can ever 
carry such) does not attach to them. Lucy—and, indeed, her aunt— 
might have married times upon times: she might marry still. But she 
never will. Enshrined in those two lonely hearts is the image that 
respectively filled each in early life; the father and the son, William and 
Travice Arkell, never, never to be replaced by any other, but holding 
there their home so long’ as those hearts shall last. 











MORE STRAY LETTERS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


BY ENSIGN PEPPER. 


Off Sebastopol, October, 1854. 


Dear Gus,—When I last wrote from the camp at Devno, it was all 
alive with the news that we were to be off to the Crimea and take 
Sebastopol. It proved to be a false alarm for that time, but, before 
September came, we were making good speed for the expedition, glad 
enough to turn our backs on pestilential Varna and its regions. The 
sickness was so great at last, that we had to send the cases down to 
Scutari, for Varna hospitals were full. Varna had grown into a second 
Pandemonium. The narrow streets a scene of filth of all kinds; 
horses, soldiers, arabas, Bulgarians, and drunken men, hustling each 
other and quarrelling, every hour of the day and night. The heat was 
overpowering, the stench unbearable. Fevers, dysentery, ague, and 
cholera were struggling who should snatch up and secure the most 
victims. On one side of Varna was the graveyard of the English; on 
another, that of the French; close by, the burial-place of the Turks; 
further off, that of the Greeks: in short, the environs of the town were 
a huge cemetery. Besides that, the place abounded in dead animals; 
horses, dogs, and cattle lay about, in all stages of decomposition—for the 
lazy Turks never bestir themselves to bury such—a crowd of birds of 
prey fighting and screaming over them. The odour infected the air for 
miles : and the Greeks, by way of contributing more than their quantum 
of effluvia, bored holes in the coffins of their dead, which they connect 
with the surface of the earth, by means of hollow pipes. On the top, 
they place bread and wine, believing that the dead will eat. Myriads of 
horse-flies, too, buzzed about, spoiling the dead, annoymg the living. 
If I wrote half the names of those left behind in their graves, it would 
fill more paper than our division has got amongst it. Everybody was 
sorry for poor Newbury, a paymaster in the Rifle Brigade, for he left a 
wife and ten children, with nothing but what they stood up in. His 
brother-officers collected 100/. to send home to them. You may be sure, 
when we found we were really to leave the place, we didn’t ask to stay 
in it. 

Minute orders were issued to us before starting, as to our progress and 
landing in the Crimea; which were carried out—over the left. It’s 
easy to make rules for such an army as ours, encompassed, as we are, 
with difficulties, but it’s not so easy to obey them. This ship was to be 
steered straight, that crooked; this fast, that slow; some to the off side, 
some to the near; and all were to steal up to the Crimea, and land in 
silence. The directions to the medical officers were even more detailed. 
The ambulance equipment was ordered to be of the completest nature 
ever heard of ; waggons were to attend the army, filled with medicines, 
medical stores, tents, bedding, surgical instruments, and the large field- 
hospital ; assistant-surgeons, with dressers and attendants, were to be at 
the heels of every surgeon, their pockets and haversacks filled with 
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ligatures ready-cut, tourniquets, linen, lint, bandages, tapes, splints, 
sponges, brandy, and cans of water. Pack-horses were to be at their 
heels, conveying more of these essentials, and plenty of comforts for the 
wounded—brandy, cordials, tea, sugar, arrowroot, tins of essence of beef, 
and all the rest of it: besides spring-waggons for carrying the hospital 
canteens, canvas-bearers ; and to pick up the wounded, and convey Reds 
off the field. This is all I recollect, but so complete did the orders look 
on black and white, that Gill and I thought it would be quite a luxury, 
if we should happen to get wounded. 

There was a row with the women when we were embarking. Orders 
had come, that they were not to accompany us; for an army, going into 
the teeth and bayonets of the enemy, does not want women with it; but 
the poor creatures raised such an outcry, they were allowed to embark. 
We sailed on Thursday, the 7th of September. Plenty of confusion 
before we got on board: but that is inseparable with so large a body of 
men. You can have no idea of the number and power of our feet, 
taking its appearance by the eye, as it slowly neared Baltschik Bay. 
Beautiful frigates, large three-deckers, powerful steamers, men-of-war, 
smaller vessels of every size, steam-tugs, coal-ships, all under steam or 
canvas, moving towards our rendezvous at Baltschik Bay, where we came 
to anchor. At sunset, we had a monster-concert, as prime as any of old 
Jullien’s, the different bands playing in unison from their quarter-decks. 
The echoes of “ Partant pour la Syrie”’ sounded better over the wide 
waters than they ever did in a close room. The French were trans- 

ed in nasty little poking vessels, of two or three hundred tons 
burden, stowed away in them ex masse. They envy us our splendid 
ships and comfortable accommodation. I have no time to say much of 
our passage. It was very deliberate, and we repeatedly anchored in 
obedience to orders, or went at quarter speed. Now, we were signalled 
to sail nor-nor-west, in a few hours would be exhibited orders to steer 
nor-nor-east, then south, then due north, then ever so many ways at 
once: rare sport it must have been for those who made the signals, but 
we were puzzled. At length we came to final anchor in Kalamita Bay, 
and on Thursday, the 14th, we began our landing on the long-talked-of 
Crimea shores. Right in front of us, beyond the shingle-beach, was a 
brackish, salt-water, stagnant lake, with flocks of wild fowl hovering over 
it. From the decks of the ships we could see the inland country, which 
looked full of promise ; plenty of grain, plenty of cattle, and some farm- 
houses: a chain of mountains, called from their shapes “‘ The Tents,”’ 
rose before us. The French were the first to effect a landing: a little 
boat, manned by a few men, put off from one of her men-of-war, and 
ran in shore; and in a few minutes the fellows had driven a flag-staff 
into the strand, run up a tri-color, and were shouting “ Vive I’Em- 
pereur!” Half a dozen Cossacks and Russians hove in view, taking a 
sight at us: and Sir George Brown got nearly taken by them. He had 
ushed on inland, on foot, almost unattended, and the Cossacks saw and 
dodged him. Sir George had a run for it, the few soldiers with him 
fired, and the Cossacks bolted away in the direction of Sebastopol. The 
country people, when their first fright at our invasion was over, came to 
us, offering cattle and vegetables for sale. They wore lambswool tur- 
bans, and sheepskin coats: very good to keep out the cold perhaps, but 
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pot pe pe be muttons, walking on-end. Some of 
landed, and many hooked it that day on the beach. While 
canarias our footing, half a dozen English and French 
steamers struck up.« fight with a small Russian camp, seven miles up the 
beach, pitchingan a few shot and shell, which did for the camp,.and sent 
the Russians to ‘the right-about. 

Didn't we get a ducking, though, that night! We were all landed, all 
the twenty-seven thousand of us (except the very sick), but we had not 
been allowed to land our tents. As dark came on, the wind got up, and 
the rain came down. The whole night long, from dark till morning light, 
it fellas from so many pumps. There was no lying down, for it was up 
to our knees in slosh, so we stood it, and got saturated as if we had been 
in ‘the sea, taking a bath for pleasure. The change of linen in our kits, 
a shirt and a pair of socks, were of no earthly good to us, for they were 
hs wet as we were. If you get a wetting—but it's not many of you stand 
the chance of getting such a wetting as this—you can rub yourselves dry 
when you get home, and put on dry linen, and have a good stiff tumbler 
of grog, or a jorum of hot coffee, and be consoled. We had to stay, as 
we were, till the things dried on us, and eat a scrap of cold salt pork and 
inundated biscuit, which had been stewing twenty-four hours in our 
haversacks ; nothing else, nothing warm to drink. We are not given to 
complain at trifles, and if you were out here, and saw all we have to put 
up with, you’d say so, but we could not help casting longing eyes towards 
the French and Turkish encampments—they had been permitted to land 
their tents, and were sleeping through the tempestuous night, under their 
cosy shelter. A fellow, made of iron, might brave such exposure, but 
hardly human flesh and blood. Scores of us were taken ill next day, some 
with cholera, which we thought had left us, some with fever, some with 
shivering and ague, some with rheumatism, and a many with a complica- 
tion of all, 

Signals were made from the admiral, to the ships, to send their sick on 
board the Kangaroo. She was forthwith beset by shoals of boats, all 
crowded with invalids. It was said, afterwards, that the flag-ship was 
not aware of the number on the sick-list, for boat-freight after boat- 
freight was deposited on the astonished Kazgaroo, about fifteen hundred 
of them, till the vessel was crammed to suffocation. The fellows were 
lying one upon ‘ation crying out for room and air, and dying from the 
pressure: the sailors could not move about the deck, the sextant could 
not be got at, and the captain was at his wits’ end with me The 
ships could not make out what the deuce was up with the Kangaroo. 
She was lying, for hours, with her signal hoisted, af Send boats ne assist- 
ance,” but nobody comprehended ea she would be after, and no boats 
were sent. By-and-by, the admiral ordered her to make sail. Back 
signalled the Kangaroo, ‘“Can’t: toodangerous.” ‘“ What d’ye mean ?” 
was run up on the flag-ship. ‘‘ Ship unmanageable,” returns the Kangaroo. 
“Ww hy i ?”’ re-signals the flag-ship, full of wonder. ‘ Send boats to assist- 
ance,” persisted the Kangaroo. So it was done. The Dunbar was 
signalled round, and she went and took off half her living load ; those 
who had died were thrown into the bay. We heard that one of the sailors 
of the Dunbar grew ill, when he saw the appalling scene on board the 
Kangaroo : and sailors are not faint-hearted men. The ships went down 
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to the hospital at Scutari, but lots could not get-over the érashing) and 
died on the way. ‘boel orew abuts Te 

At first we thought we should be well off for provisions#"Egg# were 
cheap, fowls sixpence apiece, geese and turkeys fifteen oretwe 
and some sheep were got at a shilling each. ‘The French went)sacking 
and tearing and stealing at the things, as usual : we paid: The-worst-is, 
how will the natives distinguish the payers from the ‘robbers ?: They 
sacked one village near us, with the most atrocious cruelty ever invented 
by man—or soldiers. It was too bad, especially as the natives were in- 

ined to be friendly and peaceable. Orders were given, the second day, 
to land tents—nobody was slow to obey that. The want of water was 
disgusting. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the 19th we were roused out of 
sleep by the revedllé, and, striking tents, prepared to mareh, but it'was 
nine o'clock before we were in readiness. Ali superfluous things (which 
in war, with actions pending over us, means nearly everything but what 
we march in) were ordered on board ship. They allow us scarcely any 
land-transport for our baggage, which proves a great drawback to the 
health and comfort of the troops, and is a thundering nuisance. It 
looked an immense army, English, French, and Turks, winding along 
by the sea-side, and astonishing the natives, who stole out to have a view 
of us. The fleet kept us company, and moved as we did. Not a shrub 
or tree was to be seen, on the march; we seemed to be going out of the 
track of cultivation. Round the villages, the hand of labour was visible, 
but the open country showed little but wide, barren plains. Lots of hares 
were running about, and got speedily hunted down. We soon found the 
enemy were ahead of us, for nearly every village we now came to had 
been fired, and was in flames; neither had they spared the farm-houses. 
The burning villages and houses were nothing to us, but think of the 
eggs and milk we should have got out of ’em, had they been left alone, 
and we so thirsty! The worst sight, was to meet the great number of litters, 
bearing to the rear our soldiers, who had fallen ill onthe march, When 
we had gone eight or nine miles from camp, we had the luck to come to 
a stream of water—youw cannot imagine how badly it was wanted. Then 
we caught sight of some Cossack-lancers, who were evidently waiting 

us, and came forth, as bold as brass, to give us battle, holding aloft 
their steel lances and shaking them in the sun. We made ready for 
them, nothing loth ; and after a sharp, hot fight, which I’ve no time to 
describe, they made themselves scarce, and we bivouacked for the night. 
We built up what fires we could ; our tired legs, which would fain have 
been at rest, wandering about after sticks and weeds; and when we had 
got them alight, such as they were, we eat our cold salt pork and biscuit, 
and lay down to rest: the night bitterly cold and damp, and our tents 
nobody knew where. But I’m sure of one thing, Gus: had we been 
stronger in cavalry, those Cossack-horse devils would have got annihi- 
lated in double-quick time, instead of escaping to annoy us for the future. 

We were under arms before daybreak—catch a British army napping, 
if they can—and, soon after six, began to move. We expected nothing 
less than an engagement that day, for it was known the Russians were 
strongly entrenched in the fortified heights close by, overlooking the 
village and stream of a place called Alma. We met them in hard fight- 
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ing aboutone ‘or two o'clock; we had to cross the stream, and ascend 
the hills, and battle with them hand-to-hand, and face-to-face; and we 
did it. \ The balls came down upon us, from the heights above, like a 
shower of hail, whizzing about our ears and faces, and doing their work ; 
but we presséd on, in spite of the numbers shot down amongst us, drove 
away the Russians, and established ourselves in their strong position. Had 
we been in that position, and the Russians below in ours, we should have 
held the place for ever, and laughed at them. Don’t think I’m going 
to detail you over a description of the battle. I know no more how it 
was won than you do: and you will gather a deal more of its progress 
from newspapers, than you could possibly have done had you been at it. 
All JZ saw, was a fearful scene of confusion, excitement, and tumult. 
Enemy’s balls and shells cracking past us, ours thundering off in return, 
commanders’ voices hoarse with calls to the divisions, men shouting and 
cheering, the wounded groaning, the dying shrieking, and we pushing 
on to gain those infernal Russians, pushing on through all. I saw 
nothing butthe heights above, the black masses of men, whom we were 
burning to destroy, the eager spirit that pushed on those just around 
me, and the wounded, falling in our path. All the rest of the battle- 
field may as well have been over in England, for what I saw of it. Those 
who play the part of lookers-on may be qualified to describe the details 
of an engagement, but I’m blest if they who have to do the fighting 
ean. The French fought well, and did good service; but we bore the 
chief brunt of the day, our position being more exposed to the guns of 
the enemy. ‘The Russians fired the village and burnt it up—where do 
all the people find shelter, who are burnt out of these farms and villages ? 
go into the ground, like the moles? The battle was over by six o’clock : 
we were on the enemy’s heights, and they were flying from us in all 
directions. If we had owned a good body of available cavalry, we could 
have stopped their flight and their future fighting. Roll was called, and 
we found we had suffered a terrible loss, especially of officers; the black- 
guards having picked out our officers to fire on. It seemed a mystery, 
or a miracle, that no general officer was touched, their white plumes 
rendering them a conspicuous mark ; but it came out afterwards, through 
the revelations of a Russian officer whom we captured, that they had 
taken these white-feathered hats to be the distinguishing badges of the 
commissariat, and so did not aim at them. If the English journals get 
this bit of news ito their pages, and a stray one or two find their way 
to St. Petersburg, I should think our commanders will doff the white, 
before Sebastopol. I suppose all battle-fields are alike, when the work’s 
over, but I never care to see again anything so horrible as was this of the 
Alma. In the fury of engagement, you have not time to think of the 
dead and dying, but when the confusion’s over, and there’s nothing else 
strewed out before you, as far as the eye can see, then comes the horror. 
Nothing could be done for the wounded that night—nothing to speak of. 
A few legs and arms were amputated, but they mostly lay all night as 
they fell. The yells of despair and pain, that night, from the dying 
were awful; the smell emitted from burning human flesh, set on fire by 
the bursting of shells, was sickening ; and wounded horses, shrieking in 


their agony, galloped madly about, over the dead and the living. People 
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talk carelessly of the horrors of a battle-field, but let them come and see 
one. As to the trash in the newspapers of the soldier's hardiness and in- 
sensibility to pain, don’t you be so green as to take itin. It only applies 
(and in a limited degree) to the moment when the heat of the engage- 
ment’s on. Amidst the roar of the cannon, the eager struggle and 
thirst for victory, the tumult and confusion of the raging battle, if a 
fellow gets a jaw or a foot shot off, he is buoyed up with the excitement 
around him, and has not leisure to think of the mishap : but when the 
battle’s over, the field quiet, the excitement gone, then come and see 
whether they feel the pain or not. Ay, teu times more for lying there, 
as they do, without sueccour or comfort, with every imaginable physical 
horror around them. Sufferers get thinking of their far-off home, their 
loving friends, whom they are trying to make up their minds to the 
prospect of never meeting again ; they dream of a warm bed, clean linen, 
cooling drinks, a tender, ministering lend and a surgeon ; and you may 
judge they do not feel their wounds the less, for groaning on the hard 
earth, under the blazing sun by day, and in the cold and dew by night, 
unlooked to and uncared for. A few hours’ neglect to such a man seems 
then like a lifetime. Gus! I saw men that night (if you can call what’s 
left of them such) trying to wriggle their poor carcases along, in search 
of help and shelter, without arms or legs, all four gone. I don’t mind 
whether you believe it or not: I swear I saw it ; many instances: and I 
swear, moreover, that my ears will never forget the howls and groans of 
agony, which went up from all quarters of the plain. Say that soldiers 
don’t feel pain! let those who live in the delusion come here now. 

When morning came, we set about doing what we could for the 
wounded, which was not much. The first thing was to rush about after 
the hospital-vans, ambulances, and all the rest of the comforts and neces- 
saries, that I told you were so elaborately ordered. But we might have 
searched till now, for nobody had carried the orders out. We saw the 
French taken to the ships in easy, well-covered spring-vans, drawn b 
mules. Capital contrivances for the transport of wounded, each holdin 
a dozen men. All their officers, up to General Canrobert—St. pana 
was too ill—were superintending the work, as solicitous for the comfort 
of the men as if they had been officers. But how were ours conveyed 
to the ships, a distance of from two to five miles, as the men happened 
to lie? You'll never guess. Not in hospital-vans, or stretchers; there 
were nothing of the kind; they were bundled into our precious araba- 
carts, and so were jolted down. ‘Those who could not get arabas, got 
litters, very rude and badly contrived, for we had nothing much to make 
‘em of. Some did not get taken down till the second day after the 
battle, and many would never have got taken at all, but for the sailors 
coming to help. Some got no water all that time, many got no food, 
and scarcely any a surgeon. But, I'll be shot if it was fair to send the 
cholera patients (and such a many had been seized that day and night!) 
on board the same ships with the wounded, but it was done. The 
wounded, who were able to use their tongues, called out lustily against 
it ; but nobody listened. We buried the dead in pits, dressed as they 
were, English by themselves, French by themselves, Russians by them- 
selves : every hour was adding to the graves. It was said the Russians, 
as they lay, fired on our men when they went to their assistance; but, so 
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far as I saw, they were thankful for any little help we could give them— 
changing their positions, or giving them a drink. Some of our fellows 
went plundering amongst the dead. Down would squat a soldier, and 
place his foot against that of a dead Russian’s: if the length agreed 
tolerably, off came the dead man’s shoes, and were stowed away, or forth- 
with put on by the soldier: if the size did not suit, they went along, 
measuring others. Some of the men wore portraits hung round their 
necks, some had the Koran inside their clothes at the chest, and many 
had leathern purses, containing a little money, tied below their left knee. 
Jekyl, one of our cornets, was such a fool as to go and dress himself up, 
for sport, in a Russian officer’s entire uniform. It had like to prove no 
sport to him though. He was capering about the field, playing antics 
and pointing a sabre, when a soldier fired his musket at him. Down 
dropped Jekyl on his face, to avoid it, and yelled out that he was 
English. 

Towards mid-day, as I was going over the field, making a detour here, 
dodging there, jumping yonder, all to avoid treading on the dead and 
dying, and in the crimson pools, some voice from amongst ’em called out 
—‘‘ Pepper;” and stooping down, amidst a mound of prostrate forms, 1 
found my face close to poor Gill’s. ‘ Hallo!” said I, “ what’s the matter 
with you? Sick?” “No, old fellow,” he answered, with the rammest 
try at a smile that you ever saw, “I’m wounded. Get me away: I’ve 
been lying here since yesterday, in agony, without a bit or drop. Where's 
the field-hospital?” ‘ Field-hospital !” cried I, ‘there isn’t one. The 
fellows are being taken down on board ship.” “Then the surgeons ?” 
ejaculated Gill, who was looking ghastly. “I’m blest if I think there’s 
any surgeons either,” I said to him, “ for the wounded are crying out for 
them from all parts of the field.” “ But the orders we saw on paper ?” 
persisted Gill, scarcely able to get out the words from his dry lips, 
‘what's become of those who were to carry them out ? the bedding, and 
the tea they promised us?” ‘Don’t know an earthly thing about it, 
Gill,” I cried. “ Suppose the bedding’s left on board the boats, or was 
forgotten at Varna.”’ I hailed a man to help me, and we took Gill away. 
He had got some canister into his calf, and could not walk a step. We 
got him to a large shed, which smelt like a stable. Plenty more were 
lying there, and a leg, which the surgeon had that moment taken off, 
rolled right against Gill’s face, as we laid him down. Pleasant! I told 
the surgeon to come and look to him, and he did. But he did nothing. 
He said too many around were dying, against time, for want of medical 
assistance, for him to attend to any but the worst cases. The surgeon 
spoke truth, and time gained the race in many instances. Some of 
the fellows in the shed were, like Gill, not wounded sufficiently bad to be 
attended to: but they groaned enough. And some, who had just had 
their limbs taken off, were waiting for the stumps to be dressed, but no- 
body came to do it, and they went on board ship like that. I heard the 
surgeons grumbling that there was no lint or linen—not a fiftieth part of 
what was required. I got Gill a drop of weak brandy-and-water: I 
think he was worse than the surgeon said, for he groaned awfully. He 
lay in the shed till late in the day. Some of them had had nothing to 
eat since marching, the day before. It was a nasty place,, that shed, for 
sick people, The stench and heat nearly turned me up, so you may judge 
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what it was for them. The worst nuisance were the flies: Swarms ‘of 
them were buzzing about the wounds, and uncovered faces. I told Gill 
he would be better outside, but he opened his eyes, and called out not to 
be moved again, the pain was so great. In the evening, he, with the 
rest, were hoisted into arabas, and taken on board the Colombo. She 
sailed on the morning of the 24th; it took a long while to get the 
wounded down to her: there were four hundred and fifty of them, and a 
hundred Russian prisoners. We heard, afterwards, a tremendous account 
of the voyage; nobody believed it; but it was truth. Half the wounds 
had never been touched since the men fell in battle, and of the limbs 
which had been amputated, many had not been dressed, so of course they 
turned bad. ‘Three medical men, only, went down with them, and the 
surgeon of the ship, but he had enough to do with his crew. It ought to 
have been twenty (speaking moderately) to do any good, and the ship got 
into an awful state. The disabled were lying one upon another, as they 
were first put on board ; the sailors were unable to move amongst them 
to work the ship ; there was no getting below to the sextants (like on the 
Kangaroo), and the ship was steered hap-hazard. Before they reached 
Scutari, the vessel was a pest-house, not with fever, but with the stench 
arising from the undressed wounds ; they had become putrid, and swarmed 
with maggots, which were crawling everywhere. Gus! as I live, it’s truth! 
I saw some of our officers turn sick when they heard the accounts (a deal 
worse and more detailed than I have time to write), and Gum said if we ex- 
perienced this disgust in the recital, what must have been the horrible state 
and suffering of the poor wretches themselves! There were plenty of deaths 
going down, all the blankets had to be thrown overboard, the vessel itself 
had turned putrid (it’s true !), and when the mass, dead and living, human 
and animal, were got out of her, a body of men were set to cleanse, 
fumigate, and disinfect the ship, and try to put her wholesome again. 
Forty or fifty of the poor wretches were left on board still for two days 
after the ship anchored at Scutari. Gum said he would have worked 
his arms off, and made others work, but what he would have got ’em at 
once out of the poisoned ship, had he been there, even if it had been to 
lie ’em on the open beach. The Colombo towed two transports full of 
wounded, whose state was little better, and it is said ditto to the Vulcan. 
She took down four hundred wounded, and nearly two hundred cholera 

atients, four surgeons to attend on all. Gill, however, was in the 
Colombo, and what I have told you of that, 1 know to be truth. When 
the Kangaroo and Dunbar had arrived at Scutari, some days before, 
their freights of sick were placed in the hospital, but they had now to 
turn out for the wounded. As litter after litter left the ship's side, the 
men were asked their name and regiment, but many could not answer. 
Some were too weak, some delirious, and some in the death-agony. The 
hospital was an improvement on the ship, but many were obliged to die 
there from neglect. We can’t make out whether the government at home 
did not reckon upon so many being wounded all at once (Cuff says they 
thought we should overcome Russia with blarney and soft soap, as the 
Peace-Committee recommend), or whether they have freighted the sur- 
geons off to some distant quarter of the globe, in mistake; but it is cer- 
tain that something’s wrong, for there are not a fourth enough here. 
They sent out (at least they say so) unlimited cargoes of lint, linen, 
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bandages, and other medical requisites for the field-hospital, but it seems 
they have gone astray, like the doctors. Lots of poor devils Jay there, 
in the hospital at Seutari, without so much as an oid shirt between them 
totear up. Ifthey, by good luck, caught the eye of one of the very 
scarce surgeons, and their pitiful, imploring faces brought him aside for 
a moment, to look at their wounds, he could do little or nothing, being 
cramped for material. I heard a man, who came up from Scutari, giving 
the recital, just in these words, to Gum and Cuff. Now I don’t mind 
telling you my opinion, Gus (and it’s not an uncommon one here), that 
it’s aninfernal shame. And those who pretended to manage things at 
home, and have succeeded like this, had best not attempt to manage 
again. Gum says the medical stores and things must have been lying 
at Varna; Cuff says he does not believe there were any stores to he: 
we don’t know. ‘The French have their tents, and are not exposed to 
every variety of night-weather ; they have field-ambulances, and their 
wounded are removed to the hospitals in comfort; they have sufficient 
doctors, and a full supply of medical necessaries, with dressers, nurses, 
sisters-of-charity, and priests. We don’t grumble, but we can’t help 
noting the contrast : we leave grumbling to our friends at home. It is 
a crying fact, Gus, that hundreds of families, rich and poor, would not 
now be mourning the loss of a son or husband, had the arrangements, 
out here, been better. A set of stupid, thickheaded, brag-all and do- 
nothing boobies, are our managers at home; and you may go and tell 
‘em I say so. 

Well, we moved on two days after the battle, on the morning of the 
28rd. Orders were issued, the previous night, to be in readiness, and at 
daybreak we were up and stirring. Tylden died that morning in his 
tent, and was buried before we marched. We left the wounded Russians, 
about seven hundred of them, lying on the field where they fell: sixty 
hours they had had of it then. Dr. Thompson, of the 44th, remained 
behind to do what he could for them—no very enviable appointment. 
He had some salt meat, biscuit, and rum served out to him, and was left 
to it. Lord Raglan sent for the people from an adjacent Tartar village, 
and told them they must look to their friends, these Russians. Since 
then, poor Thompson has died. Our march still lay through a barren 
country, nothing verdant in it but thistles; but, in the afternoon, we 
reached a place called Katcha, and found an improvement. Villas, large 
and small, were scattered in a luxuriant valley ; clusters of green shrubs 
and verdant hills rose behind it; the vegetation was flourishing; the 
gardens were beautiful. Fancy us, Gus, poor hungry, weary, thirsty 
soldiers, coming suddenly upon unlimited crops of fine ripe fruit! of 
vineyards, where the grapes grew in profusion, and a stream of delicious 
water! We were in hesitation which to make a rush to first, the fruit 
or the water. Peaches, apricots, pears, apples! as many as we could 
cram. Ofa different flavour from what we had tasted before ; a deal more 
delicious: my mouth has watered ever since, thinking of it. Orders 
speedily ran along the lines that we were not to make too free with the 
fruit, on the score of sickness. They might as well have ordered the 
moon not to shine. The Russians had been before us, and, save the 
fruit, had destroyed everything. I wonder they left that. The houses 
were lovely little white boxes, surrounded with flowers ; but when we got 
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inside, we found, what the Yankees would call, an everlasting smash. 
Glass; china, wine, pictures, books, furniture, ripped-open bedding, the 
feathers flying, wearing apparel, mirrors, pianos, and kitchen thi 
were strewing the rooms with their fragments. Where all the inhabi- 
tants had gone hiding, shaking in their shoes, nobody knew. We 
halted here for the night. What we required for the army we took, and 
no nonsense ; fowls, corn, &c. ; but had the owners appeared, we should 
have honestly paid them. No devastation or havoc was allowed. The 
French, at a village lower down, spoilt everything they came near, and 
played up the devil’s delight. 

The next day was Sunday, and we did not march till late, for the sick 
had to be collected (again many hundreds of them) and sent down to the 
ships. I shall never forget the heat. We marched on to the village of 
Belbek, about six miles, I think, and took up our station near it. The 
Russians were close to us, and, in the night, they gave us an alarm and 
turned us out for nothing. ‘‘ Confound the beggars !” was the universal 

On Monday we started again, the sick being first collected, as 
before, and bore on towards the Black River; several times, when on 
high ground, catching a view of Sebastopol. Lord Raglan and his 
staff rode on in front, and those Russian-devils, who were watching us 
from the forts and heights, might have done some damage, had they 


chosen to fire. Once, his lordship, who was in advance of his staff, found 


himself, on emerging from a wood, right in the very oe of the enemy. 


I don’t know whether his pulses beat quicker when he saw his danger, 
but he coolly turned his horse and cantered back. This body of Russians 
proved to be the enemy’s baggage-guard. Our cavalry rode at them, 
our guns were opened, and off scudded the Russians, in affright, like 
cowards, for they were more numerous than we were, leaving us their 
baggage-waggons ; which, you may take your oath, we were not long 
in visiting. I and Jekyl got a bottle of champagne and two stunning 
hussar-jackets embroidered with silver, which we mean to sport in 
Regent-street, if ever we get back to it. We drank to Gill’s recovery, 
and the fall of Sebastopol. The wine was welcome, for we were tired to 
death : that last wood had nearly done for us, torn our coats to ribbons, 
and scratched our faces. We halted that night near Traktir, a place on 
the river, but the accommodations were not those of a first-rate hotel. 
Lord Raglan took shelter in a hut, and his staff slept in a ditch ; so you 
may judge how the rest of us fared. Had the Russians chosen, they 
might have harassed us to some purpose, that last day, for our march, 
from the nature of the ground, was most divided and difficult ; but they 
obligingly kept their guns and their courage to themselves: we saw 
neither. Our good steamers had given their forts a few shells during 
the afternoon ; perhaps that cowed down their pluck. 

The next day we came to Balaklava: the houses are white, and the 
village would be pretty, but for its dirt. |The rocks around are bold and 
steep, and the houses are situated at their base, some right on the bay, 
where rode already several of our stately ships. As the staff were about 
to enter the town, off thundered the cannon from the old forts above, the 
shells bursting close to the staff. So we returned their fire, and the 
Agamemnon opened her guns on the fort. It was too much for the 
handful of Russians ensconced there, and they surrendered. When Lord 
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Raglan, entered.the town, the inhabitants came forth to meet him, bear- 
ing fruit and flowers, and trays of slices of bread and salt, in token of 
submission. His lordship took the garrison prisoners, such as it was, 
and promised, good-will and protection to the inhabitants. But the long 
and the short, of it is—for I can’t go on at this rate, describing one day 
after another—that here we are, in front of Sebastopol. 

It’s hard labour, I can tell you, this working at the trenches, and 
whenever we do take Sebastopol, we shall have richly earned it. The 
shot and shell come over our heads in showers, and we don’t spare when 
we pay back again. We have made no end of breaches in the forts, but 
the besieged mend as fast as we destroy. A ball went through my tile 
to-day, and singed my hair. They have made some sorties upon us, but 
hitherto we have repulsed them in grand style. It’s of no use conceal- 
ing, however, that the place is harder to take and more obstinately de- 
fended than we bargained for: but we shall do it yet, if the snow does 
not come. Some of the officers get talking, and say the valuable time 
has been wasted, and that we have come here at the wrong season. All 
sorts of rumours come to us about Sebastopol. Some that the Russians 
are falling so fast, by our shot, and from disease, that the streets are 
several feet deep in dead bodies, and that the living are losing courage 
and will soon be exposed to famine. Some prisoners we have cap- 
tured, say that our besieging efforts are held in contempt, that Sebastopol 
enye can be taken, and that music and dancing jétes are held every 
night. 

It’s nearly a month since I had my clothes off. We have no razors, 
so old Brown’s served out, for the men can’t shave if they would. As to 
a wash, water’s a deal too scarce ; we are lucky to get a drop to wash our 
insides. We look like so many bears, all hair and dirt. A fellow smokes 
tea-leaves when he can get no tobacco. To save candles, we go to bed 
at dusk—that is, lie down on the earth, for we have not got our tents, 
and would give a week’s pay for a sack of dry shavings—and we have 
come to the end of our lucifer-matches. 

It’s precious dull and cold. The only diversion we get, is, being 
ploughed with shells. Sometimes, for a change, just when one has laid 
down for the night on the damp earth, we have to turn shivering up again 
(one can’t say out) and go to silence those beasts of Russians. Colds, 
fevers, and agues svat The French seem merrier than ourselves, for 
their bands play incessantly: ours are kept silent. I think they might 
let us have a little music: ’twouldn’t cost anything. 

Did you give my letter to F. G.? Give my love to her now, and tell 
her I’m performing prodigies of valour. I wish you could start that old 
Straithorn out here: the climate would soon cook him. Have you written 
or not? Nothing has come, and I don’t like to be humbugged. Yours, 


Tom PEPPER. 
Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, Junior. 


Trenches off Sebastopol, October, 1854. 

Dear Aunt Prisciiia,—I believe I am alive, and it’s as much as I 
can <i such awfully sharp work, in fighting and sickness, we have had 
since 


last wrote. We have died off by hundreds and thousands. If you 
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think I.ought to have written sooner, I can’t help it, and it’s not my 
fault: I have no writing-paper, and none is to be got here for love or 
money. Those who had the foresight to stow away a few sheets and 
envelopes in their knapsacks, before leaving Varna, stick to them like the 
Jew stuck to his pound of flesh. Ink is as scarce as diamonds. A friend 
of mine, Cornet Jekyl, had made right a little bottle of it, against con- 
tingencies, and when he came to lend it to me, to write this, the treacher- 
ous stuff had all dried up. I had a two days’ hunt, all over the camp, to 
get some, before I could begin. We have thoughts of trying, as a sub- 
stitute———but, as you are faint-hearted, I won’t mention the name: some- 
thing red, and very plentiful with us just now; but we are uncertain 
whether it would answer, upon paper. 

War's horrid. A great deal worse than even you represented it, dear 
aunt, when you were trying to talk me out of a Commission; and I can 
assure you many of us wish we were safe back: we'd rather be sweeping 
chimneys at home than be in these trenches. You of course know, by 
the papers, that we are fighting off Sebastopol, trying to take it. A 
nice life it is! We are digging all night, and standing the fire of the 
enemy’s cannons all day, with the interlude of a sanguinary engagement 
with them, every second or third morning. Poor Gill’s at Scutari 
hospital, having been wounded at the battle of the Alma: half our arm 
are down there (sick or wounded), or else turfed. We live and loo 
like Red Indians. We can’t wash, for we have no water, and if we had 
water, we have no soap, and the hair on our heads is a mass of tangle 
and friz, for there’s neither brushes nor combs, and we are obliged to go 
in beards for want of razors. I should not like to say when we had on 
a clean shirt, for fear of shocking you, or when we last took off our 
trousers. Our coats are out at elbow, and worn at collar, and split in 
back; and our tiles have, many of them, got the tops shot off—very 
well for ventilation, but it’s not elegant. We have it in contemplation, 
if we ever get back, to exhibit ourselves in town, just as we look now, 
half-a-crown per head, entrance : we should draw more spectators than 
Smith does to his Mont Blane. If you see a suitable room in Piccadilly 
(large dimensions), you can be asking the rent. We live principall 
upon air. A little cold fat pork, very salt, and some biscuit (as it’s 
called) are served out to us daily, and green coffee, which means neither 
roasted nor ground. As we possess no apparatus for doing either, it is 
of little service to us, in the way of drink, and I and Cornet Jekyl use 
it to play at “ Eggs-in-the-bush.” A very innocent game, dear aunt, as 
the Reverend Mr. Straithorn can tell you. Sometimes, just when I most 
want Jekyl, he is off with his detachment, riding full tilt to drive back 
the Russians, or some such bother. They are always making “ sorties” 
out upon us. I wish we could make one effectual sortie at them. I 
can’t ask you to send me a hamper here, dear aunt, as I did at Gallipoli 
(which never came), but it is not because I don’t stand in need of one. 
The truth is, we are half famished. Those who can’t eat the pork, dine 
upon what they can get—it may be a scrap of fresh meat (if they’re in 
luck), or it may be upon nothing. We had a valuable present sent in 
from General Canrobert—enough hot bread to regale the whole army. 
The French have their ovens, and feast upon bread every day: we had 
forgotten the taste of it till this came, and shall again. I saw a ham 
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sold, the other day, for 47. 10s. Jekyl got hold of a little pot of honey 
to-day, for which he paid shamefully. He gave me a dab out of it on 
the end of a stick. One night, on coming in from an expedition, he 
was so ravenous, he gave seven shillings for a duck in its feathers; but 
when he had plucked it, there was no fire to cook it, so he growled over 
some biscuit, and put it by for breakfast, and crawled in to his sleeping 
hole. But when he woke up, next morning, and went to look for his 
duck, some thief had smuffed it. Wasn’t he savage! There’s nothing 
like hunger to bring out a fellow’s ferocity. 

Our commanders are anxious that we should enjoy ourselves as much 
as is practicable, and in crossing from Varna to the Crimea they caused 
the ships to dance a few polkas. It was all done by signal: ship bear to 
the right, ship bear to the left, ship move forward, ship retreat, ship 
whirl round, about forty ships all going and swinging at once. The 
effect was fine, and we were much gratified. After we landed on these 
shores, the commanders thought we should be the better for sleeping 
without tents. The first night we stood in a morass of water, which 
reached to the knees, and the rain dashed fiercely down upon us, like it 
dashes out of your rain-water spout, in a storm. It washed a few lives 
out, before morning came. For two whole nights, after that, we had 
our tents. But for all this rain, the scarcest commodity we could boast, 
on our march here, was water. Many a time we were half dead for the 
want of it. One day, the sun had been blazing down upon us all the 
march, and we were nearly done over, our tongues (men’s and horses’) 
hanging out of our mouths with thirst, when behold! we came upon 
some wells. My! what a sight it was for our exhausted soldiers !—like 
the Reverend Mr. Straithorn’s pictures of paradise—and just as we were 
all hustling and crowding to snatch the first drink, news came running 
along the lines that the wells had been poisoned by the Russians. We 
shall never forget that hour’s sharp disappointment. But we live in 
hopes of paying off the Russians in coin as sharp. 

When the enemy fled before us at Alma, they left their haversacks 
behind, which we were not long in looking into. I got one belonging to 
a Russian officer, and amongst its contents was the paper I am writing 
on. I'll send you a copy of a letter that was in it. One of our inter- 
preters translated it for us. I don’t know whether the young lady did 
go with him (you had better not show this part to Mr. Straithorn, he'll 
groan so over it), or whether he got a substitute, but there was a pair of 
white satin slippers in the kit, and a smelling-bottle. A lovely little foot 
she must have had too! 


“* My own Hussar,—Many thanks for your kind invitation to accom- 
pany you to the heights of Alma, and see the discomfiture of the Western 
soldiers, but I fear | cannot steal away without its being known. [ll 
try. We vastly admire the general’s plan of permitting them to land, 
just for the pleasure of cutting them to pieces afterwards. We hear your 
instructions are, not to leave one alive, but do, my dearest friend, try and 
save ten or a dozen of the handsomest officers, and bring them here. I 
don’t want to see what they are like, these vam Western barbarians ; for 
oe know all I care to receive back again is yourself; but many of my 

ends are very curious on the point. Bring the young Duke Royal for 
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one. No trouble can arise as to how they may be disposed of afterwards: 
if we find them worth it, we will pet and caress them and make them our 
slaves; if not, there’s the knout and Siberia. 
“ Ever yours, my own brave, 
“Oca DE Racumorr.” 


Please tell Mr. Straithorn that if he wants to find a sphere of useful- 
ness, he can come out here. There’s no fear of a bullet paying him a 
visit, fora chaplain keeps at the rear, and never gets shot. Or if his nerves 
(and his principles) will not admit of his being with the army, he can 
stop at Scutari hospital on his way ; where chaplains are in voile request 
that they welcome all sorts, Rabbis, Koran-readers, Catholic priests, and 
Dissenting ministers. His conscience ought not to suffer him to decline 
to go, when he hears that hundreds and thousands are lying there with 
scarcely any—what’s the word ?—spiritual assistance. He is always 
praising up the missionaries who go to the Cannibal Islands, and saying 
he shall join them, but he’ll do more good at Scutari than he would as a 
Cannibal missionary. Should he decide to come, please send out a 
small box by him, directed for me, containing a couple of old table- 
cloths, or a few pinafores of Jessie’s: for if I should get my leg taken off 
by a six-pounder, there’s not a shred of linen to be had here, to tie up the 
stump in. 

Be so good as tell my guardian I'll write to him when I get time, ink, 
and paper ; and with love to Jessie, and respects to the Reverend, I am, 


dear aunt, your affectionate nephew, 
Tuomas Prerrer, 


Miss Priscilla Oldstage, Clapham. 


P.S.—I reopen my letter, which has been waiting for the past two 
days, to tell you how the plot’s thickening. The more Russians we kill, 
the more they seem to have in reserve to send out. Some desperate 
battles have taken place, and half our cavalry’s cut to pieces. Jekyl’s 
gone. He is. We have not seen him for a day and a half. If he is 
not lying slain on the field, they have taken him prisoner. We are in 
pressing need of reinforcements, and we don’t know whether any are 
coming. We are fighting as only Britons can fight, and will, to the 
Jast, and no despatches can ever do justice to our indomitable valour, but 
we are not strong enough in number ; and to weaken our already thinned 
ranks, sickness still pursues us, and lays down its hundreds daily. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


A Roman Steeple Chase—The Martyr Church of San Martina and Accademia 
of San Luca—Footsteps of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


THERE is a lonely spot in the Campagna—lonely even for that deso- 
late wilderness—situated in a bend of the river near the Ponte Nomen- 
tana, that most picturesque of all Roman bridges, with its castellated 
walls and towers engrafted on the solid masses of which it is formed. 
Weeping willows, and feathering witheys just bursting into the brightest 
tints of spring, sweep across the rapid stream flowing between high banks 
of grass carpeted with the gayest flowers. Just beyond is a low, square- 
shaped mound, whose green sides are unbroken even by a furze-bush : 
that is the Mons Sacro, so celebrated in the republican annals as the spot 
where the commons, or plebs, retired on account of the great numbers 
confined for debt, until they were pacified and brought back to the city 

the consuls. The lonely spot beyond forms a dead plain, encircled 
by low hills—a natural amphitheatre—the deep and rapid river dividing 
it from the road ; while on the opposite extremity rises abruptly another 
ancient monument—the Ponte Salara, built by Belisarius—near which 
appears an eminence once crowned by the well-known city of Antenne, 
one of young Rome’s bitterest rivals. The sides of the encircling hills 
are ite by patches of bright wheat, little dells, shaded by low 
copse-wood, with here and there a solitary watch-tower rising - i'd 
against the sky. 

I have visited that natural arena, singular for its wild symmetry, when 
all nature has been hushed in a quiet silence, the only moving creatures 
flights of birds whirling round in giddy circles, ere they launch into the 
blue expanse—the only cry the bleating of the goats, as they follow the 
shepherd home to be milked—the only foreground great flocks of sheep, 
with here and there a wild, shaggy horse, trying his own agility by a 
gallop. But, to-day, “how altered was its sprightlier scene!” for this 
same lonely spot is no other than the racecourse; and to-day was the 
** steeple-chase,” and all Rome was turned out to see the fun. Clouds 
of dust rising high in air indicated the road from the great city, sending 
forth its immense visitor and native population. Antiquity, and solitude, 
and contemplation were effectually put to the rout. The bridges heavy 
with the memories of Rome—the old towers—the sacred mount—the 
hills—all echoed to the rattling, the talking, the laughing, and the 
fun. 

A great stand, ornamented with bright red drapery, that told well 
among the universal shade of emerald green, was erected under the 
hills, and there the mass of the company gathered. I took my stand on 
a hill commanding the whole space, and found myself unexpectedly in 
good company. The French ambassadress, Madame de Rayneval, was 
there, in a picturesque riding-dress, reposing a@ da Phillis on the grass, 
quite rural and touching to behold, surrounded by a whole état-major of 
attachés and officers, fancying herself rustic for the nonce. Well, there 
we stood, gentle and simple, rich and poor, noble and plebeian, forming 
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a diadem on that grassy mound, and all gazing on the animated scene 
below. 

At certain distances on the course, extending about two miles, hurdles 
were erected ; and there was a low, artificial wall, and a deep ditch = 
would call a river—nothing, however, at all formidable—even an Italian 
might have ventured those leaps ; but, considering discretion the better 
part of valour, they abstained from taking any part in the dangerous 
sport. Over the plain were scattered innumerable groups, and a vast 
crowd that ebbed and flowed to and fro; and then there were hundreds 
of carriages, and those toujours perdrix French officers—now an indis- 
pensable ingredient of i Roman scene—and carabinieri keeping the 
course, and rushing violently about in pursuit of the unhappy and much-+ 
abused plebs ; and there were fair equestrians, unmistakably Saxon, who 
condescended to curvet and canter in a show-off style quite refreshing to 
the profanum vulgus. 'Two knots of young priests clothed in scarlet 
(Greeks, I believe), who, not being allowed to descend. among’ the mun- 
dane and to see the sport, stood on distant rises, and grouped wonder- 
fully well among the great universal ocean of green around. ‘Then there 
were contadine in picturesque dresses, and the poetical-looking, made-u 
beggars who sit for models, and congregate on the steps of the Trinida 
di Monti; and vendors of drinks—acque buone—screaming ; and coach- 
men swearing fine-sounding classic oaths—“ By the body of Bacchus !”— 
and, altogether, such a pretty, animated, moving scene, I quite despair 
of describing i it. 

The distant mountain-tops, still white with snow, melted lovingly into 
the fleecy clouds that broke the empyrean blue of the heavens, leaving 
one in doubt whicl: was land and which was vapour—lending a visionary 
and mystic frame to the prospect, leading away the mind to unreal worlds 
high up in the distant heavens; or to the voiceless solitudes of primeval 
woods among the Alban hills, folding in their deep bosoms the lovely 
towns that glitter on their acclivities, which rose terrace-like—ridge above 
ridge—over the low eminence on which I stood. How merrily the sun 
did shine, making all nature glow and palpitate with renewed life at the 
jocund burst of spring ! 

This season is the real summer of the Campagna: where the grass is 
green, the flowers blossoming, and the low trees in the damp dells 
covered with leaves of a pale, delicate green ; for when the great heats 
come all is dried up as a very potsherd, partaking of that yellow, burn- 
ing tint, striking down from heavens of brass, in fervent, arid, consuming 
heat — shadowless — and destroying to every living thing animate or 
inanimate. 

By-and-by, after much waiting and many complaints of the delay, out 
dashed the horses, with their pink, and red, and yellow riders, scudding 
across the plain quick as the eye could follow. U Jp and over they go in 
a thrice ; the hurdles are cleared, and then the ditch, and the wall, clean 
and neat, quite beautifully taken. No, there is one brute that will fag 
behind; and see! he won’t Jeap that sham little wall—no, not even 
though his rider goads him. At length—see ! they have all arrived safe 
and sound (for to be sure they were the very mildest of leaps, and the 
steeple-chase the most innocent affair in all sporting annals). Fame says 
a young Frenchman won ; and no great things either. But the good 
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horses were English hunters—ecela se comprend—so, like good dear 
brethren as we are, the glory of victory was divided ! 

But now comes the second race—a steeple-chase, too—and even more 
exciting than the first. All are French officers this time ; and see! the 
same man has won again. 

In a moment the pent-up crowd swells over the plain in a moving 
mass, and we come down and drive up and down on the smooth turf to 
see the equipages and the people. 

There is Torlonia in a high English curricle driving his beautiful 
Colonna, the support of his plebeian house, with two footmen im royal 
liveries behind him; and there are Americans, with blue eyes and 
Turkish beards ; and English gentlemen in top boots, forgetting their 
‘“‘morgue,” and becoming quite excited ; and carriages full of smart 
wives and daughters ; and drags with six horses, covered with bells, and 
fur, and feathers; and Italian gentlemen, very magnificent in gold 
chains and studs, with wonderful trousers, mounted on miserable hacks : 
they boldly urge against the hurdles, quite certain that they will ot 
leap—and away we go towards home, into the mystery of dust-flying 
mountains high before us. 

As we linger, one carriage of an impatient disposition breaks through 
the line, and sets off, dashing, by itself; for which offence it is straight- 
way pounced on by carabinieri, who capture and bring it back igno- 
miniously, at which the coachman swears, and wishes them tante acet- 
denti—an approved and universal expression of desperate wrath ; and 
somebody else’s horses set off quite wildly, ingeniously break the harness, 
leaving the carriage, full of people, sticking in the ruts, which causes a 
general laugh. 

I looked back, and already the lonely spot I know so well, cleared of 
the ephemeral crowd, had returned to its loneliness. The sun was now 
sinking in purple and gold behind the hills ; long shadows, softly falling 
as from the robe of star-crowned Night, spread gradually over the plain ; 
down from the low hills crept the great flocks of sheep, pressing on and 
on to their old pastures which the busy world had so lately usurped—now 
lapsed into silence and repose ; the birds circled, and shot on “ whirring 
wing” as before ; and the cool evening breeze came laden with the scent 
of flowers and herbs, the frankincense Nature sends up around God’s altar 
in the sky. All was calm, serene save we, who sped on—eager, hurrying, 
excited—to the vortex of life, rushing from the peaceful image of prime- 
val nature into that famous city where nations and potentates congregate, 
and life still quickly circulates, for, ruined, waren dishonoured though 
she be, Rome is the capital of the world, where vanity-fair still con- 
descends to be held, under the tottering ruins that mock and scorn the 
nations, and people, and languages who congregate and swarm in its 
alleys. Give me rather that lonely plain, sheltered by the everlasting 
hills and canopied by the pure heavens, and let the world wag on and 
strut its little hour. 

Tired of the dust, the noise, and turmoil of the Carnival, where men 
and women play at rude romps for a whole week, and do not even put an 
antic disposition on becomingly, or play in good earnest at anything, I 
wandered up to the Capitol, and then down the steps at the other side, by 
the arch of Septimus Severus, to the church of San Martina, in a corner 
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of the Forum. The day was cold and chill, but a warm sun fell on the 
steps leading to the portico of the church, where lounged all the beggars 
and idlers of the neighbourhood at full length—a motley assemblage of 
bronzed-looking, half-naked savages, sullen-eyed and heavy~-featured— 
mostly having the indispensable portions of their garments manufactured 
of sheepskin, the fur turned outwards. 

The church of San Martina, although one of the oldest martyr churches 
of Rome, has been entirely and ruthlessly modernised by Pietro di 
Cortona, who was so satisfied with his work of destruction that he called 
it his daughter. When I say modernised, I mean made to look as lum- 
berly and awkward as St. George’s, Hanover-square. In form it is 
circular, with three principal altars. In a niche stands the original 
plaster statue of Canova’s “ Religion”—a figure richly draped, majestic, 
calm, angelic ; pointed flames forming a glory round the head. Near 
by is the picture of an obscure martyr, who suffered under an imagina 
Roman emperor ; some one who had his hands and feet burned off, and 
was killed, but somehow came to life again, and painted a picture in the 
Lateran church, dying after all comfortably in his bed. 

On the opposite side of the church was a grand Saviour, by Thor- 
waldsden, with a most sweet expression, and at the high altar a beautiful 
marble efligy of Santa Martina, to whose memory the church is dedicated 
by Pope Urban VIII. She was a noble Roman virgin, who, says Butler, 
“ glorified God, suffering many torments and a cruel death for the faith, 
in the capital city of the world, in the third century.” Her statue 
represents her as reclining in a tomb with her head cut off, and resting 
in a basin, on a level with the body. Well and delicately as it is 
executed, such an efhigy gives one the horrors. A narrow staircase 
conducts to the ancient or subterranean church, once on a level with the 
Forum, of the same size as its modern twin above—deep, lonely vaults, 
breathing death, blood, and martyrdom. In the circular vestibule are 
niches with statues of St. Theodora, Dorothea, Sabina, and Epifania, 
surmounting their tombs. In one of the aisles lies interred Pietro di 
Cortona, so named from the massive Etruscan city of that name, crowning, 
with its huge walls, one of the heights between Perugia and Arezzo, of 
which he was a native. (To estimate rightly how he could paint, one 
must see his admirable altar-piece in the Capuchin church here.) In a 
space exactly under the grand altar above, and apart from the other 
monuments, is the shrine, enriched with the costliest marbles, where rest 
the remains of St. Martina, on the traditionary spot on which her martyr- 
dom occurred. Even magnificent ecclesiastical Rome has nothing to 
boast more superb than this tomb—embowelled in the earth, and seen 
but by the curious few, or the truly devout Catholic, who conscientiously 
regulates his prayers by the calendar. Rich offerings these, not intended 
for the purposes of vain display, but solely to honour the memory of the 
virgin martyr whose bones are exposed for veneration. Here are the 
richest bronzes, the most delicately-tinted marbles, positive blocks of 
amethyst and crystal quite amazing to behold, and an assumption of the 
Virgin, more curious than beautiful, of white alabaster, on lapis-lazuli, 
repeated on either side of the shrine. Within the gorgeous outer casing 
is the elegant marble casket containing the remains of a rare marble, so 
transparent that it resembles thick glass. In a side chapel there is a 
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of St. Martina, Concordia, and Epifania, elegant and 
val enough to represent the three Graces. 

A fight .of stairs; mounting from the church conducts to the Acca- 
demia of San Luca, to which it was attached as a gree such a refuge 
in the confusion of the middle ages being a very desirable addition to a 
similar establishment founded at a very remote period. In modern times 
the name of Carlo Maratta is intimately connected with its increasing 
celebrity, he having been its president for many years. The present 
gallery dates back to this period, when, unfortunately, the heavy ex- 
penses incurred by its erection obliged him to sell all those portraits of 
living artists, painted by themselves, which we all have admired at 
Florence, especially the never-to-be-forgotten head of Raphael, so con- 
spicuous an ornament of this fine collection. The gallery was icy cold, 
and I found the custode endeavouring to warm himself over a miserable 
scaldino. This old fellow was a great character. 

‘“‘ Evviva,”’ said he, starting up as I appeared. “I am delighted to 
receive madama. Why was she not at the Corso, to see the furore of 
the carnivale ? That was strange, for ladies liked fun—mia, si vede bene 
—the signora is a dilettante. Ah, brava! Now let us view the pictures, 
che sono belli bellissimi.” , 

He did not know half the masters, and those he named were wrong ; 
but there was no putting him down. 

“ This,” said he, “isa St. Jerome, by Titian. Ugh! che colorito, un 
originale. This is Fiamingo 4 

‘*Was it Rubens or Vandyke ?” This question he pretended not to 
hear. 

‘‘ Si, si—Fiamingo, ecco. Un originale proprio.” 

** What is that head ?” said I. 

“The Queen of England,” replied he. 

** Not the present one ?” 

‘“‘ No, centuries back; Elisabetta, he thought, was her name. Non é 
bella, but she was a fine woman, and diverted herself in her day. Si é 
divertita innemsamente ma! poi. Now the worms would not feed on her. 
Pah !” 

There was an exquisite Venus, by Titian, very little troubled by 
drapery, surveying herself in a glass held by Cupid ; a charmingly coloured 
work, the goddess radiant in the rich type of Venetian beauty. 

‘* E bella,” said the old fellow, scratching his head, “‘ ma un po sco- 
perta’’ (rather naked) “ma! come si fa? Nature made us all, and Eve 
wore no petticoats.” 

A young man, dressed in the romantic-German-artist style, was 
standing by an easel, bearing a copy of a most splendid Claude, one of 
the gems of the gallery. 

* Eeco,” said he, “questo signore, he is come all the way from Genoa 
to copy our pictures, and it is so cold he can’t work to-day.” 

“Hi, davvero troppo freddo,” replied the long-legged youth. 

“‘ He is the Marchese ——di,” whispered the old man; “molto gran, 
signore, ugh! Nobilississimo, but he loves the art, che gli fa onore.” 

T cannot paint,” chimed in the sans-culotte marchese, “ it is too cold ; 
diatre quel froid 4 cette saison.” 

There is much trash and many fine pictures in this collection, of which 
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said he came to see it, and was very angry so fine a painting had been 
sent out of the kingdom. No wonder. It is superbly ‘coloured, ‘and 
leads one’s thoughts away to dear Venice, and the gondolas, and that 
bright ‘blue, dancing Adriatic, mirroring the snowy churches like great 
snow-drifts, within whose pillared sanctuaries the treasures are stored 
away. The old man grunted immensely over this picture. 

“Ah,” said he, at last, ‘it is dangerous to bathe sometimes—specially 
in company.” 

He seemed to have a malicious pleasure in informing me that the most 
décolleté pictures had been the donation of different Popes; and as there 
are many of this description, I really am afraid the associates of San 
Luca have, notwithstanding their saintly patron, a terrible turn for the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 

One of the most beautiful genre pictures in Rome is here, by Guido 
Cagnacci, a pupil of Guido Reni’s, Lucretia with Sextus, Tarquin holding 
a dagger over her. Suffice it to say, that it is one of those remarkable 
works that stand out distinct when hundreds of others fade into the mist 
of memory. . Copies of it are multiplied to an incredible extent; but it 
could not be hung up in a church, call it any name you will. The picture 
tells the story, and tells it all too well. 

“Ah!” said the custode, “ Lucrezia was a fine woman for Tarquin’s 
son to have lost Rome for her sake.” 

Sextus’s face tells of love, despair, determination, rage, rapture—all 
jumbled together in a wonderful way. Those magic shades must have 
come from Guido’s own pencil, especially as the artist (a pictorial ‘ single- 
speech” Hamilton) never did anything else worth looking at. The so- 
called picture of San Luca, said to be by Raphael—giving its name to 
the Accademia—is weak, mannered, and utterly deficient in grace. San 
Luca, seated at an easel, is painting a portrait of the Madonna, who 
stands pushed en profil in a corner, and of so — and ordinary a 
physique that it is impossible Raphael could ever have imagined such a 
creature ; there is not one characteristic of his angelic creations. The 

ainting is on wood, and has been broken in two places. Of this work, 
Keylet says, authoritatively, that the head of San Luca alone is executed 
by Raphael. When I told the old custode this, he became very indig- 
nant. 

“ What can books tell about it?” exclaimed he. “ All the world 
knows it is by Raphael. It used to hang below, in the church, over the 
altar; bestie di libri (beasts of books). Don’t believe them, signora, 
I beseech you. They only teach people lies. ‘They know nothing 
about it !” 

There is a large Venus and Cupid, by Guercino, which the custode 
introduced to my notice with these words : 

“ Eeco, Venere—con tutte le sue consolazioni!” 

I love Guercino and his inimitable chiar’ oscuro and depth of shadow, 
contrasted and tempered by a peculiar sweetness produced by the happiest 
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combination of colour—though he did live in the time of the Décadence, 
and belonged to the Eclectic School. 

Here is Guido’s Fortune rising from the Globe, one of the finest 
frescoes in Rome—a glorious form, reminding one of the Rospigliosi 
ae with full rounded limbs and matted yellow hair flying in the 

which Cupid holds fast as though determined to win and keep 
fer.” ‘The shucetio® is most poetical, and the colouring perfect. 

ae have dwelt longer on this most varied and interesting collection from 
the fact of its being comparatively little known or appreciated. When I 
departed, the old custode doffed his weather-beaten hat, and bowing 
down to the ground, said, 

“ Addio cara signora; I honour and respect you—Stia buona bene 
e felice—and remember the poor old fellow oe Keeps the gloriost guadri 
(glorious pictures). Be good, well, and happ 

I wish to note down the traditionary fethaies of St. Peter and St. Paul 
at Rome—having visited the various spots connected with their supposed 
residence here with great interest. I have spoken of my descent into the 
Mamertine prisons, where, for nine months, they are said to have laid in 
close imprisonment. While St. Peter was still unmolested, and residing 
at the house of Prudens—now pomted out as the spot w here stands the 
interesting and most ancient church of Santa Pudenziana, near Santa 
Maria Maggiore—he again exhibited an example of that weakness of 
character which led him basely to deny the divine Lord he loved. A 
persecution against the Christians was again threatened: he became 
alarmed for his personal safety, and his friends strongly urged his flight. 
Peter listened to their suggestions, and allowed himself to be influenced 
by their persuasions, he fled from Rome, passing out of the Porta Sebas- 
tiano, under the massive arch of Drusus, spanning the Appian Way— 
now called the Street of ‘Tombs. 

He proceeded about a mile, to a spot where the road separates, forming 
a fork, leading in one direction towards the Fountain of Egeria, and by 
the other to the church of San Sebastiano, built over the most practi- 
cable entrance into the catacombs, beside the tomb of Cecilia Metella— 
one of those many sepulchral monuments that line the Appian Way on 
either hand, standing forth sadly and solemnly in the desolate Cam- 

St. Peter, says ecclesiastical tradition, had reached this precise 
spot where the road separates when he beheld advancing towards him 
his divine Master. Astonished at the sight, he exclaimed, “ Lord, where 
goest thou?’ (Domine quo vadis?) To which question the glorified 
form replied, ‘I go to Rome, to be again crucified;” and disappeared. 

This vision explained to the Apostle what were the intentions of his 
divine Master respecting himself, and the meaning of that prophecy— 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young thou girdest 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest ; but when thou art old thou 
shalt stretch forth thine hands, and another shall gird thee and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not.” He instantly retraced his steps, and returned 
to Rome, where shortly the deepest dungeons of the Mamertine prisons 
opened to receive him. 

The actual church of Domine quo Vadis has nothing but its beautifully 
suggestive legend to recommend it, otherwise it is a miserable little 
place ; indeed: t there is a vulgar, tawdry look about the interior quite 
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painful to the feelings of those who arrive glowing with enthusiasm, and 
eager to behold the scene of one, if not the most touching, of the Church’s 
early legends. A stone, bearing the impress of what is said to have 
been the divine foot, has been carried away, and placed in the church of 
San Sebastiano, where it is devoid of all local interest. 

When the Apostles quitted the Mamertine prisons, tradition leads 
them to the Ostian Way, where they were separated previous to under- 
going martyrdom. A stone marks the spot, engraven with their parting 
words: “ Peace be with thee, thou founder of the church—(St. Paul is 
supposed to say to St. Peter)—thou shepherd of the universal flock of 
Jesus Christ.” To which St. Peter ma ** God be with thee, thou 
mighty preacher, who guidest the just in the living way.” St. Paul 
was then led on to a deserted plain, three miles from the city, to which 
I shall return, first following the footsteps of St. Peter on through the 
busy streets, and over the Tiber, to the steep heights of the Janiculum, 
where, in sight of great pagan Rome, spread out as a map at his feet, he 
suffered crucifixion,—begging of his executioners to be reversed on the 
cruel tree, as a last and crowning act of humiliation, declaring himself 
unworthy to die in the same upright attitude as his divine Master. 

Where he expired, and on the spot where the cross was erected, now 
stands the church of San Pietro in Mont’ orio—one of the most graceful 
edifices of the Renaissance. It was selected by Rome’s republican de- 
fenders as a barrack—an impious and ill-imagined idea, showing how 
little papal teaching for the last eighteen centuries had profited the 
lower population of its own capital. The balls rained like an iron hail- 
storm on the venerable edifice, enriched and adorned by the munificence 
of various sovereigns. All the sight-seeing world go there to examine 
the frescoes painted by Sebastian del Piombo of Christ’s flagellation—a 
work, I confess, to my judgment, dark, unintelligible, and unpleasing ;— 
a bad imitation of Michael Angelo, who needed all his individual genius 
and grandeur of ideas to make his contortions bearable. No imitation of 
his style can ever succeed. 

Other reflections and recollections than those of art filled my mind as 
I sat under the shadow of the solemn pillars; and I thought of much in 
which, perhaps, but few would sympathise, therefore 1 suppress my 
musings. They travelled far into other ages and distant times, when the 
great temple of Jupiter crowned the Capitoline Hill, and the altars smoked 
with sacrifices to false gods, while the persecuted Christians burrowed in 
the dark passages of the tortuous catacombs like the frighted hare fleeing 
from her cruel pursuers. In the cloisters, whither we were led by a kind, 
smiling monk, is a beautiful circular church (very like in form that 
introduced by Raphael in the background of his cartoon of St. Paul 
preaching at Athens), erected by Bramante over the exact spot marked 
by tradition as that where St. Peter was crucified. 

‘ E proprio un miracolo,” said the monk, “ that this church escaped, 
when the walls around it were battered to the ground? Si vede che qui 
sta il santo. He protected it.” 

And truly it did seem little short of a manifest miracle that it had 
escaped the destruction which reduced half the larger church to a ruin. 
There it stands, however, uninjured and intact, as if war had never raised 
its exterminating arm beside it. It is divided into an upper and lower 
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church. In the latter is shown the aperture where the cross was fixed 
on which St. Peter suffered with his head downwards; thus nobly vindi- 
cating, at the last moment, his love and devotion to the Saviour he had 
once denied. A lamp burns before the aperture. The monk put down 
a long reed and brought up some of the golden sand from below, pre- 
senting it to us as “ una cosa di devozione.” The soil of the hill is in 
this part entirely of sand of a particularly bright tint—hence the name 
of the church, “ Mont’ orio”—or of the golden mount. 

“« What is truth?” asks Pilate. Eighteen centuries have elapsed since 
that momentous query, which still remains unanswered, nor has the 
boasted nineteenth century unravelled the reply. All—wise men and 
fools—still grope wildly in the dark—now, as then—Lo, here it is !—and 
Lo, there !—but it is nowhere—uncertain, unstable is afl; save that in- 
spired word, our only guiding star in the impenetrable night. Musing 
on many things, puzzled, undecided, I walked from out the cloister- 
gates to the grassy terrace before the church where lies eternal Rome, 
basking in the sunshine like a sparkling queen in a verdant wilderness. 

I must now take up the traditionary footsteps of St. Paul from the 
same point as those of St. Peter, namely, before his entrance into the 
Mamertine prisons. On first arriving in the Eternal City, St. Paul re- 
mained for two years unmolested by the breath of persecution. During 
that period he resided in a house situated where now stands the church 
of Santa Maria, in Via Lata, next door to the sumptuous palace of the 
Dorias, now the most crowded and busy part of the Corso. During 
this time he was only guarded by one soldier, and from this retirement 
he addressed his Epistle to the Hebrews, and preached continually to all 
within his reach, Jews as well as Gentiles. St. Luke is said to have borne 
him company, and under his dictation to have written the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The present church is devoid of all save traditionary interest. But 
there is a subterranean chapel, containing three rooms (then on a level 
with the city), which he is supposed to have inhabited, with ancient and 
curious arched roofs, formed of great masses of stone, rudely placed 
together, in the same manner as the blocks forming the Mamertine 
prisons. Here, too, is shown a well, said to have sprung up miracu- 
lously, in order that he might baptise those converted by his inspired 
preaching. 

After the imprisonment of St. Paul, and his separation from St. 
Peter, he was led on about three miles from Rome—on the Ostian Way 
—to a desolate place in the Campagna, where he was beheaded. ‘Tra- 
dition asserts that his head, separated from the body, bounded three times 
from the violence of the blow, and that at each spot where it touched 
the ground a spring gushed forth. To commemorate this supposed 
miracle a church was built at a very early period, and called San Paolo 
alle tré Fontane. I am always anxious to survey every place sanctified 
by tradition, however uncertain. It gives a local colouring and vitality 
to one’s recollections beyond the perusal of a thousand books—making 
the events recorded, be they historical or religious, in a manner one’s 
own. I therefore set forth through the gate leading to the great church 
of San Paolo, on my pilgrimage. 

After passing the huge structure, we turned off from the great Ostian 
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road a little to the left, up a steep ascent. Arrived at the summit, a 
beautiful though desolate view opened before us. Around, the low 
grassy undulations of the Campagna, now of a refreshing green, sloped 
down gradually towards a central valley or amphitheatre, where uprose 
three large churches, without a single tree or cottage within sight over 
the vast range our eye embraced. A strange and solemn sight do these 
solitary sanctuaries present in the midst of that primeval plain. ‘To our 
left lay a lonely valley, stretching away for miles through gentle undu- 
lating hills, whose soft and delicate outlines assimilated well with the 
delicate tint of the fresh herbage mantling their sides. No sound broke 
the silence. Mountains in the distance of a rich purple tinge, the blue 
sky above, and the green earth beneath, mixed in my wie harmonious 
colouring. I descended towards the churches which people this wilder- 
ness with such a crowd of grand and affecting recollections; they lie 
under the shadow of a low hill, nestling round a ruined building, once a 
convent occupied by the monks of St. Bernard, but now a ruin, malaria 
having driven away its inhabitants; it appears to be used as a farm- 
house, for troops of chicken and ducks woke the echos of the once 
spacious cortile. As we approached the first church, that of Santa Maria 
della Scala Santa, a ragged, barefooted monk approached, pale and 
wan in appearance, and offered to conduct us. He was the last of his 
brethren that had dared to linger there, and had not escaped the general 
contagion it was easy to perceive. Within the Gothic church, contain- 
ing a long central nave, bordered by low, rounded arches, he pointed 
out frescoes of prophets and saints, said to have been originally painted 
by Raphael; but they are now so entirely retouched and overpainted, as 
only to display grand and striking outlines. 

The tribune is decorated with a picture representing the vision of St. 
Bernard, who, it is said—one day celebrating mass on this altar for the 
dead—saw, in an ecstasy, a ladder reaching from earth to heaven, by 
which the angels were conducting the souls delivered by his prayers from 
purgatory into paradise. 

There is a large and handsome church, with a dome, forming a con- 
spicuous object from the surrounding Campagna, dedicated to St. 
Anastasia ; but I hastened on, by a narrow path, led by the wretched 
monk, towards the Church of the Three Fountains I was anxious to visit. 
I was vexed to find an edifice painfully modernised, and yet again falling 
into ruin devoid of all dignity. It is a long, narrow space, undivided by 
aisles. The pillar is shown to which the Apostle was bound, and down 
the side of the outer wall appear three apertures inclosed in marble, sur- 
mounted by a sculpture image of his head, where the purest and coldest 
waters flow. I did not visit that spot in the spirit of criticism or of 
levity, therefore I am in no mood to consider what objections may be 
urged against this beautiful and touching tradition, lending so profound 
an interest to the unbroken scene of wild nature around. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


STREET FAIRS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Srreet Fairs have passed away, but not without leaving a record 
behind; and here in our museum, beside the defunct public sports and 
amusements, will we devote a chapter to their memory—for May, South- 
wark, and Bartholomew Fairs must not be forgotten among the curiosities 
of the eighteenth century. They were right royally favoured in their time, 
and we must show them no disrespect. We find Sir Robert Walpole, 
when prime minister, visiting Bartholomew Fair ; but, in 1740, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, attended it with a troop of yeomen of the guard with 
= flambeaux. An anecdote is told of Garrick’s visit to the fair, 
when we should opine that David’s vanity must have sustained a little 
mortification. On tendering his money at the booth where ‘ drolls” 
were exhibited, the cashier, recognising his features, rejected the proffered 
fee, saying, with admirable taste, “Sir, we never take money of one 
another.” 


The countenance of royalty encouraged exhibitions and entertainments 
of a superior order at these fairs. The performers from the Theatres 
Royal were not above appearing at Smithfield, Southwark, and May Fairs. 
In 1715, Dawks’s News Letter, in announcing the preparations for 
Bartholomew Fair, says: ‘ There is one great booth erected for the 
hing’s players in the middle of Smithfield. The booth is the longest 
that was ever built.” 

Lee and Harper attended Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs; and we 
find Pinkethman’s company both at Southwark and May Fairs: 

*‘ Several constables visited Pinkethman’s booth in Southwark Fair, 
and apprehended Pinkethman, with others of his company, just as they 
had concluded a play in the presence of near a hundred and fifty nob«- 
men and gentlemen seated on the stage. They were soon liberated on 

ing it appear that they were the king’s servants.”— September 13, 
1717. 

“‘ Advices from the upper end of Piccadilly say that May Fair is 
utterly abolished ; and we hear Mr. Pinkethman removed his in- 
genious company of strollers to Greenwich.” — Tatler, April 18, 1709. 

At a still later period we glean from the following hand-bills that the 
leading actors still had booths at these fairs : 

«‘ Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs, 1733 : 

« At Cibber, Griffin, Bullock, and Hallam’s booths—‘ Tamerlane,’ in- 
termixed with ‘ The Miser.’ 

“ At Lee and Harper’s booth—‘ The True and Ancient History of 
Bateman; or, The Unhappy Marriage,’ with the comical humours of 
Sparrow, Pumpkin, and Slicer ; and the diverting scene of ‘The Midwife 
and Gossips at a Labour.’ 
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“ At Lee and Harper's booth—‘ Jephthah’s Rash Vow; or, The Virgin 
Sacrifice,’ with the comical humours of Captain Bluster and his man 
Diddimo. Jephthah, Hulett; Captain Bluster, Harper. 

“ At Fielding and Hippisley’s booth—‘ Love and Jealousy; or, The 
Downfal of Alexander the Great;’ with ‘A Cure for Covetousness.’ 
Lovell, Mrs. Pritchard. 

“ At Miller, Mills, and Oates’s booth—‘ Jane Shore,’ with the comical 
humours of Sir Anthony Noodle and his man Weazle ;” &c., &c. 

May Fair, in 1701, lasted sixteen days, and seems to have struggled 
on against a presentment of the grand jury of Westminster in 1708, and 
the sharp surveillance of the grand jury of Middlesex in 1744, until the 

ar 1756; but it is now only a memory and a name, the ground being 
occupied by the mansions of the nobility mstead of the booths of mounte- 


Bartholomew’s fourteen-days fair continued, however, to a much later 
period, and, in its decline, was familiar to the present generation. 

Hogarth has left us a representation of Southwark Fair, whenee we 
may learn what were the general amusements at these fairs. There are 
the theatres, conjurers, jugglers, rope-dancers, raree-shows, dancing-dolls, 
and gingerbread-stalls of modern fairs; but there were other sports 
which have long been unknown tous. Of these “ducking” was ve 
attractive. Here is a hand-bill announcing a ducking-match, which will 
render a description of the sport unnecessary : 

“At May Fair Ducking-Pond, on Monday next, the 27th June 
(1748), Mr. Hootton’s dog, Nero (with hardly a tooth in his head to 
hold a duck, but well known by his goodness to all that have seen him 
hunt), hunts six ducks for a guinea against the bitch called the Flying 
Spaniel, from the ducking-pond on the other side of the water, who has 
beaten all she has hunted against excepting Mr. Hootton’s Goodblood. 
To begin at two o’clock. Mr. Hootton begs his customers won’t take it 
amiss to pay twopence admittance at the gate, and take a ticket which 
will be allowed as cash in their reckoning. None are admitted without 
a ticket, that such as are not liked may be kept out. Note—Right Lin- 
coln Ale.” 

These ducking-matches were not confined to fairs, for we find the fol: 
lowing advertisement in the Postman of August the 7th, 1707: 

“A new ducking-pond, to be opened on Monday next, at Limehouse, 
being the 11th August ; when four dogs are to play for four pounds, and 
a lamb to be roasted whole, to be given away to all gentlemen sportsmen. 
To begin at ten o'clock in the morning.” 

Another exhibition at these fairs was posturising. No distortion of the 
body was too grotesque or too unnatural—no deformity of the body too 
difficult to imitate. The posture-masters might be suspected of having 
neither bones nor muscles, so lissom was their whole frame. Now the 
toe was in the mouth—now at the back of the head; the legs were 
turned contrary ways, or the back of the head where the face should be. 
One of these worthies is thus announced by a hand-bill in 1711: 

“From the Duke of Marlborough’s Head, in Fleet-street, during the 
fair, is to be seen the famous posture-master, who far exceeds Clarke and 
—— He twists his body into all deformed shapes, makes his hip 

shoulder bones meet together, lays his head upon the ground, and 
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turns his body!round twice or thrice without stirring his head from the 

In 1736, we find by the papers that “an ass-race attracted vast crowds 
to May Fair ;” but, at an earlier period, there appears to have been some 
business transacted there, as well as sports and pastimes. The following 
advertisement appeared in the London newspapers of April the 27th, 
1700: 

“In Brookfield Market-place, at the east corner of Hyde Park, is a 
fair to be kept for the space of sixteen days, beginning with the Ist of 
May ; the first three days for live cattle and leather, with the same 
entertainments as at Bartholomew Fair ; where there are shops to be let, 
ready built, for all manner of tradesmen that usually keep fairs. And so 
to continue yearly at the same place.” 

* Merrie es presented all the appearance of a fair throughout 
the year; it might, in fact, be said to be a complete “ fair-y land.” 
There were booths for the exhibition of horsemanship, jugglers, &c. ; 
shows for the performances of drolls, interludes, and pantomimes ; cara- 
vans of wild beasts ; arenas for fighting, wrestling, and cudgelling. Of 
these, the most celebrated were the booths at the “‘ Three Hats,” Dobney’s 
Jubilee Gardens, the Pantheon in Spa-fields, and Stokes’s Amphitheatre. 
The following is a hand-bill issued from the latter : 

“ At Mr. Stokes’s Amphitheatre, Islington-road, on Monday, 24th 
June, 1733, I, John Seale, citizen of London, give this invitation to the 
celebrated Hibernian hero, Mr. Robert Barker, to exert his utmost 
abilities with me, and I, Robert Barker, accept this invitation ; and, if 
my antagonist’s courage equal his menaces, glorious will be my conquest. 
Attendance at two. The masters mount at five. Vivant Rex et 
Regina.” 

But the glories of Islington are faded—its waste ground is covered. 
Spa-fields are fields no longer ; and, instead of having Moorfields, we 
have fewer fields, and not a spare acre for a booth to be pitched upon. 
The street fairs of London are things that are gone. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ALTHOUGH we have given the general text of “ Trade and Com- 
merce” to the present chapter, it must not be supposed that we are going 
to enter into an elaborate history or essay on finance, the currency or the 
circulating medium, but only to introduce one or two curiosities which 
were features connected with the mercantile and commercial world of the 
last century. 

The merchants congregated on "Change as at present ; and Addison’s 
description of “ full Change” in 1709 might serve for an account of it 
in 1849; they also resorted to coffee-houses, as they do now, but they 
were, as well as the present, Garraway’s, frequented by the better class 
of merchants and citizens—Robins’s, for foreign bankers and ambassa- 
dors—and Jonathan’s, for stockbrokers; but these will be spoken of, 
among the tribe of coffee-houses, in another chapter. 

These ‘“ merchant princes’ (and well were they worthy of the title), 
at that time, lived in the centre of their business—they had not thought 
of the West-end—and their mansions were close to their counting-houses, 
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in Spital-square, Leadenhall-street, Fenchurch-street, Broad-street, and 
Austin-friars, Throgmorton-street, Bishopsgate-street, with Crosby- 
square, and Great Saint Helen’s, Billiter-street, Cqleman-street, Basing- 
hall-street, and (especially the rich Jew merchants) the streets forming 
the district of Goodman’s-fields ; and, in many of these old palaces of 
trade, now let out in chambers and counting-houses, the wide and sweep- 
ing staircase, carved oaken balustrades, massive panelling, richly-corniced 
ceilings, costly sculptured mantelpieces, large and thick window-sashes, 
and heavy doors, tell us of their former splendour. Many a fair, small 
foot- has pressed the now ink-stained floor in the stately minuet or lively 
cotillon—many a sumptuous entertainment has been spread where the 
desks and stools now stand—many an emblazoned carriage has set down 
its passengers at the portals on which a string of names is now painted— 
and many a time and oft have the running footmen and linkbearers who 
accompanied it thrust their links into the giant extinguishers which, per- 
chance, yet linger, rusty and battered, upon the columns of the gate. 

The safe arrival of a convoy from the East or West Indies—the capture 
of a fleet of merchantmen by the enemy—the rise or fall of South-Sea 
Stock or India Bonds were added to the subjects which form the conver- 
sation on ’Change now-a-days, but, in other respects, the merchant of 
the eighteenth century and his pursuits were almost the same as they 
are now. 

Not so, however, the tradesman. He was an inveterate politician and 
frequenter of the coffee-house. A publication called the Dutch Prophet, 
issued early in the century, gives us the following notion of a tradesman’s 
life in London at that time, in a kind of prospective diary of a day :— 
“ Wednesday: Several shopkeepers near St. Paul’s will rise before six, be 
upon their knees at chapel a little after, promise God Almighty to live 
righteously and soberly before seven, tell fifty lies behind their counters 
by nine, and spend the rest of the morning over tea and tobacco at 
Child’s Coffee-house.” 

Almost every tradesman’s shop was distinguished by a particular sign, 
which swung creaking dismally over the footpath as the wind came down 
the street. Even the bankers exhibited their signs over their doors: 
Childs’s was the “ Marygold ;” Hoare’s, the ‘‘ Leather Bottle” (still repre- 
sented on their cheques) ; Snow’s, the “Golden Anchor ;” Gosling’s, the 
“ Three Squirrels ;’ and Stone and Martin’s, the “‘ Grasshopper.” The 
booksellers’ favourite signs were the “ Bible and Crown” (still distin- 
guishing Messrs. Rivington’s establishment); the “ Homer's Head,” the 
“‘ Shakspeare’s Head,” the ‘‘ Three Bibles,” the ‘ Angel and Trumpet,” 
the “ King’s Arms,” &c. A mercer’s, in New Bond-street, was the 
‘* Coventry Cross ;” a baker’s, in Clare-market, the ‘ Seven Stars ;” and 
a quack medicine-vendor’s, in Bride-lane, the ‘‘ Golden Head.” The 
Spectator has given us a disquisition on the rise and abuse of signs, and 
the anomalies they presented, and almost every one of Hogarth’s works 
show us that they were generally adopted. In 1764 they had increased 
to such extravagant dimensions, each shopkeeper endeavouring, by en- 
larging his sign, to make it conspicuous behind his neighbour's, that they 
not only prevented the free circulation of air in the streets, but, being 
very heavy, and some of them weighing as much as four or five hundred 
pounds, they threatened the most fatal accidents to the passengers below. 
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In fact, in 1718, ee unusually high wind, one of these massive 
iron signs, opposite Bride-lane, in Fleet-street, was blown down, bringing 
with it the entire front of the house to which it was attached, and killing 
four persons and wounding several others. At length, in 1764, the Court 
of Common Council, taking into consideration the inconvenience and 

to which these huge signs subjected the citizens, ordered that all 
signs should be fastened against the houses with their faces to front the 
street, and not left to swing as formerly, so that the streets lost that 
singular appearance which a long line of swinging sign-boards gave them, 
mr the signs themselves, no longer answering their intended purposes, 
were gradually discontmued. 

The “circulating media” of this period were very different to the 
currency of the present time. There were, in addition to shillings, srx- 
pences, halfpence, and farthings,—golden guineas, half-guineas, seven- 
shilling pieces, and quarter-guineas, dollars taken from the Spanish 
prizes and allowed to circulate, in a scarcity of specie, till re-coined at the 
Mint, and silver threepences and pence—copper pence not coming into 
existence till 1797. 

Fines and penalties were often computed in marks, and, among: similar 
eases, we find Henry and William Woodfall, the printers, were, on the 
25th November, 1774, sentenced by the King’s Bench to pay “a fine of 
two hundred marks,” for the publication of a seditious libel. 

There were also one-pound notes issued by the Bank of England, and, 
for a time, copper twopenny-pieces coined at the Soho (Birmingham) 
Mint. But the most numerous class of coins taken by the shopkeepers 
in exchange for their wares, especially in the mining districts and manu- 
facturing towns, were the tradesmen’s tokens, or promissory counters, 
answering for pence, halfpence, and farthings (mostly of copper); and 
some few twopences and threepences of copper. These were issued from 
private mints, during a scarcity of copper, and were allowed~to pass 
current (being, like the brass and other tokens of the previous century, 
a legal tender), each piece bearing the name and address of the issuer, 
who was compelled to give a one-pound note for two hundred and forty 
penny tokens, and always to honour them when presented. Some of 
them were of elegant design and execution, and of elaborate finish. The 
legends and inscriptions were various, according to the tastes or trades of 
their respective proprietors; and it is believed that upwards of two 
thousand varieties were commed between the years 1787 and 1798. Mr. 
Conder, of Ipswich, published what was considered a complete list of 
them ; but several have been discovered and made known through the 
pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which he has not included in his 
arrangement. They were principally issued by ironmasters and large 
manufacturers, chillering a number of hands, who found that they at the 
same time facilitated their payments, and became a useful means of 
advertising. Such a system of course gave rise to much confusion, and 
not a little fraud in the forgery or slight variation of the several designs ; 
but it was merely intended to answer a temporary purpose, and was sup- 
pressed when there was no longer any need for it. 

While on the subject of the coinage, we may mention another fact or 
two connected with it. The offences of counterfeiting, and of clipping 
and defacing the coin of the realm, were very frequent in the last century ; 
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and both crimes were, with the characteristic severity of the time, punish- 
able with death. Stealthily exporting coin to the Continent during the 
wars (it being often packed and shipped off in barrels, and, in fact, 
smuggled over in every conceivable way), also subjected the offender to 
heavy penalties, but was nevertheless ingeniously, and to a large extent, 
practised by the guards of the Dover and other outport mails, some of 
whom realised a considerable fortune by it; the value of a guinea on the 
Continent being 23s. 6d., and, at a later period, even reaching to 28s. 
One of these speculative offenders against the law was detected ee 
the very means by which he had hoped to realise an independence. In 
his anxiety to make an extensive exportation, he had over-estimated the 
strength of the mail to such a degree, that, in passing over Shooter’s- 
hill, it gave way beneath its heavy burden, and what appeared to be 
mail-bags filled with letters, turned out to be sacks of shining guineas. 
The money was forfeited and carried to the Mint, and the offender 
arrested and carried to the roundhouse, therein to moralise upon that 
beautiful old adage, “‘ There is many a slip *tween the cup and the lip.” 

We fear the contents of this chapter will be considered somewhat 
heterogeneous, but we could not find, after much cogitation, a more 
suitable place for these anecdotes of the coinage than under the head of 
“ Trade and Commerce.” 


SERVANTS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE retinue of men of rank in the last century, especially during a 
journey, was lavish in the extreme ; albeit, the necessities of the time 
demanded a numerous attendance for divers reasons, which will be ex- 
plained anon, but no members of a travelling gentleman’s retinue could 
have had a more arduous duty to perform, or are more completely extinct 
as a class, than the running footmen. ‘The duty of these servants, who 
were in fact avant-couriers, was to keep, with no other aid than their 
own legs, in advance of the cavalcade which was conveying their master 
from one of his country-seats to another, or perhaps upon a visit to a 
noble friend, and no doubt it must have given the appearance of great 
state to his “‘ progress,” to be not only attended by an escort of outriders 
and horsemen, but preceded by two of these agile forerunners to clear 
the way and announce the coming of their lord. 

Their livery in 1730 was “ fine Holland drawers and waistcoats, thread 
stoekings, a blue silk sash, fringed with silver, and a velvet cap, with a 
large tassel,” and they usually carried in their hands ‘a huge porter’s 
staff, with a silver handle ;” or they were “dressed in white with black 
jockey-caps, and long staffs in their hands.” This kind of attendance 
was a relic of the state of the preceding century, and in Middleton’s 
‘Mad World, my Masters,” one of the fraternity is greeted as “ linen 
stockings and threescore miles a day;” but the erudite Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, in his very learned annotations to the ‘‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor, testifies to the existence of running footmen at a much later period 
—‘‘I remember me to have seen one of this tribe clothed in white and 
bearing a staff, who ran daily before the state-coach of the umquihle 
John, Earl of Hopeton, father of this earl, Charles, that now is.” 

But we cannot resist the temptation of transferring to our pages the 
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graphie description of a cortége of this kind, from Sir Walter Scott’s 
masterly romance, which called forth the reminiscence we have quoted 
from worthy Mr. Cleishbotham : 

. Two running footmen, dressed in white, with black jockey-caps, and 
long ‘staffs in their hands, headed the train, and such was their agility 
that they found no difficulty in keeping the necessary advance. which the 
etiquette of their station required before the carriage and horsemen. 
Onward they came, at a long swinging trot, arguing unwearied speed in 
their long-breathed calling”. ..... ‘‘ Behind these glancing meteors, 
who footed it as if the avenger of blood had been behind them, came a 
eloud of dust, raised by riders who preceded, attended, or followed the 
state carriage of the marquis.” 

Another now defunct member of a nobleman’s establishment appears 
even, exceptionally, at the time we speak of, to have been the fool or 
jester. We see but little of him, it is true, during the last century, 
and, in truth, he appears then to have been “ going out of fashion,” but 
that he was one of its “ curiosities,” we know by Dean Swift’s epitaph on 
the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, 


Whose name was Dicky Pearce. 


“In Scotland,” Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his notes to “ Waverley,” 
“the custom subsisted till late in the last century,” but it had no doubt 
become extinct in England some time before. 

The scale of wages paid to domestic servants about the middle of the 
last century, may be gathered from some papers and records relating to 
one of the oldest baronial halls in England, bearing date 1756, and from 
which the following are selected : 


£ s. d. 
Head-man and park-keeper.........s0e.sesesseseeeseaseeses 3 3 0 
GREQOM, conccnecodccrccecrcccnccccorescoccsccccccccccccccoonenase 2 2 0 
III. anni cannatnnendnennencesssncosqzonsensisonpnmneaha 212 6 
TE sciccinchennteensenseetecssscosetonceegenenssnesnss 2 0 0 
RIT studi alidsconescanscseccesescecsesnce casanaeneanelenidl 1 1 0 
Chamber and dairymaid .............c.s.csecsesessreeeeeces 1 2 6 


So much for private and domestic servants, and household retainers. 
Next let us glance at the public servants of the time, and especially the 
chairmen, shoeblacks, and linkbearers of London. 

Of these the chairmen claim priority of notice as the superior class. 
The people, ever jealous of the rights of man, when they saw, for the 
first time, a sedan-chair, and that chair occupied by Charles I.’s favourite, 
Buckingham, did not relish the idea of beings of their own species taking 
the work of horses; but they soon grew accustomed to the sight, and 
during the whole of the last century the sedan was a favourite mode of 
conveyance to the drawing-room, the levee, the theatre, the assembly, 
the masquerade, and the private party. We now seldom see it, except 
in the streets of Bath, carrying some dowager to the assembly-room, or 
in the streets of London, in its dilapidation, bearing an invalid pauper to 
the workhouse. The cry of “Chair! chair!” is superseded by that of 
“Cab! cab!” and horses take the place of men. 

But it was a busy crew that assembled without the theatre doors during 
the hours of performance, or around the palace gate while the king held 
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his levee, or the queen her drawing-room. And, when the entertain- 
ments were over, forth would issue the fashionable crowd, and impatient 
shouts of “ Chair! chair!” would echo on all sides. Then the chairmen 
would suspend their mirth or quarrels to hand their passengers into their 
respective chairs, and each grasping the projecting handles, and slinging 
the leathern band across his shoulders, trot off, bearing between them their 
living burden, and followed by the motley crowd of link-bearers or 
lackeys. 

Both in the ingress and egress of the passengers the top of the sedan 
was lifted up, to enable him to stand upright in it, and as soon as he was 
seated it was shut down, the front doors fastened, the blinds let down, or 
curtains drawn, and he was carried home in luxurious state. 

Some of these sedans were elegantly fitted up, but the charges were 
very moderate ; the terms generally being one shilling per hour, or a 
guinea for the week, which included the payment of the two bearers, 
These men were generally Irish, and were made useful as porters when 
not engaged in their regular calling. They were a thick-set, thick-legged 
race, and, either when competing for a fare or regaling themselves upon 
their earnings, were such a noisy, turbulent, riotous set, as frequently to 
cause a general commotion in the street, which the poor old watchmen 
and constables could not easily suppress. They were also very often 
playfully, or, as some thought, mischievously disposed, and would run the 
poles of their chair into the stomach of a passer-by, trample on his toes, 
force him into the road, or, as Swift’s chairmen did, squeeze him against 
the wall. “The chairmen that carried me squeezed a great fellow against 
a wall, who wisely turned his back, and broke one of the side glasses in 
a thousand pieces.” —Journal to Stella, February 10, 1710-11. 

The chairs kept by “ people of quality” were trimmed and fitted up 
in a luxurious style. The Duchess of Marlborough had one carried 
away by some daring thieves while she was at Lincoln’s Inn chapel, 
which had damask curtains and crimson velvet cushions; and the bearers 
were expensively caparisoned in cuffs, epaulettes, and laced hats. But 
the hackney-chairs were only furnished with cloth or leather seats, and 
white curtains. It is one of this inferior kind that is represented in 
Hogarth’s ‘* Arrest for Debt” scene of “The Rake’s Progress ;” and 
we are almost tempted to wonder, if we dared, why the artist did not 
represent, among the other acts of extravagance of the rake, the keeping 
of a private chair and chairmen. 

The pleasures of this mode of riding through the streets are illus- 
trated by Swift, in his description of the progress of a fop in rainy 
weather : 

Boxed in a chair, the beau impatient sits, 
While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits, 


And ever and anon, with frightful din 
The leather sounds—he trembles from within! 


Another public servant has vanished with the old and dilapidated pave- 
ments—the shoeblack. This functionary might be seen at the corners 
of streets with his little stock in trade—a three-legged stool, a ball of 
blacking, and a brush. Gay, in his “ Trivia,” sends him forth to his 
calling with the following instructions : 
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Go thrive ; at some frequented corner stand ; 

This brush I give thee—grasp it in thy hand ; 
Temper the foot within this vase of oil, 

And let the little tripod aid the toil. 

On this methinks I see the walking crew 

At thy request support the miry shoe ; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown’d, 
And in thy pocket jingling halfpence sound. 


He establishes himself accordingly at Charing-cross—a very profitable 
station one would conceive : 

The youth straight chose his post, the labour ply’d, 

Where branching streets from Charing-cross divide, 


His treble voice resounds along the mews, 
And Whitehall echoes “Clean your honour’s shoes ?” 


The “stands” of these worthies were sometimes inherited, sometimes 
purchased, from the last possessor, and they must have been of some 
value, for the shoeblack’s gains at one time were not by any means in- 
considerable—when the pavements abounded in loose and broken stones, 
and the roadways in holes and quagmires, from which the lumbering 
vehicles dashed a mass of mud over the foot-passengers ; when crossing- 
sweepers were unknown, and the beau who was picking his way along 
the filthy pavements was subject to be trodden upon or run against by 
the trotting and often mischievous chairmen ; when many of the less im- 
portant streets had no footpaths at all, and the water-spouts from the 
overhanging roofs made great puddles in those that had them—but his 
gains were of course precarious, depending in a great measure on the 
state of the weather and the whereabouts of his station ; his earnings, 
however, have been estimated at not above eightpence or tenpence a day 
on the average, of all but the first-rate stations. The shoeblacks were 
generally cripples, whose infirmity prevented their adopting a more 
active pursuit. 

While the improvements in the cleansing of London took away the 
trade of the shoeblack, the improvement in its lighting banished his com- 
peer, the linkbearer. This wretched class was composed of the very 
poorest of lads and men—more generally the former; and, half-clad, with 
a smoking flambeau in hand, they would crowd around the theatre doors, 
and show you to your chair or carriage, or run by your side to your home 
fora halfpenny. But Gay does not give this unfortunate tribe a very 
good character, and insinuates that there was sometimes an understanding 
between them and the street thieves : 

Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall. 


In the midway he'll quench the flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering band. 


The torchbearers of the upper classes wore the livery of their em- 
ployers, and were a kind of under-footmen, who attended the carriage on 
its return from the theatre or the rout, lighted the family from the vehicle 
up the steps, and then, as the carriage rumbled away to the stables, and 
the heavy hall-door slammed to, thrust the flambeau into the iron extin- 
_ guisher at the side of the gate, till it ceased to glare with its broad red 

light and choking smoke upon the night. 
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In the midst of the dirt and darkness which called shoeblacks and 
linkbearers into requisition, another public servant rambled through the 
streets, or slumbered in his box—the watchman and patrol. 

The Londoners of early times were content to sleep under the protec- 
tion of their trained bands ; then came the “ marching watch,” who were 
peripatetic lamps as well ; then the watchmen, such as they existed even 
into the present century, were preferred; and now we, more timid it ma 
be than our grandsires, or having less implicit confidence in the rane 4 
and activity of decrepid watchmen, must needs be protected by day as 
well as night, and have our “districts” and “ divisions” of policemen— 
strong, sturdy, hardy young fellows, who can protect us if they have the 
will ; and who, unlike the aged, weak, and sleepy guardians of our grand- 
fathers, have the prowess of youth and health to give effect to their staves 
and truncheons. 

The police of the last century were certainly far from being an efficient 
or well-organised body. The infirm and decrepid, who were unable to 
work, and consequently compelled to apply to “the parish” for relief, 
were usually considered fit at least for watchmen, and watchmen they 
were accordingly made. A rattle, a staff, and a treble-caped great-coat 
were provided for them, and, with these insignia of their office the super- 
anuuated paupers were placed in a district, and ou a certain “ beat,” to 
protect the lives and properties of the inhabitants. With a little wooden 
*“‘ box” against the wall, to shelter him from rain or storm (but in which 
he often snored away the greater portion of the night), and a lantern to 
light his path, the watchman tottered round his beat, announcing the hour 
as clearly as a husky cough of some ten years’ standing would admit, and 
then retired to his box, to sleep until the revolution of another hour 
called him forth again. 

“ Pa—a—ast ten o’clock, and a rai—ny night !”—“ Past two o’clock, 
and a cloudy mo—orning !”” were the cries that occasionally aroused the 
citizen from his sleep, and enlightened him as to the hour and the state of the 
weather. But now and then there were more warlike sounds than these, 
and the springing of a rattle, or the feeble cries for “ Help !” announced 
that a conflict was being carried on between the guardians of the night 
and some gang of desperate offenders. Of course, the bed-ensconced cit 
was not insane enough in such a state of things to think of “ helping,” 
but got out of bed forthwith, tried the bolts, double-locked the door, and 
returned to his couch, wondering who would get the best of the affray. 
In these conflicts the “‘ Charlies” (for it was one of the whims and fancies 
of the town to call them so), seldom came scathless, and still more rarely 
victorious, till at length they refrained from interfering with any of the 
desperadoes who then infested London. 

But the greatest tormentors of the poor old watchmen were the 
mischief-loving “bloods” and “bucks,” who frequently devoted an 
evening to their especial annoyance. “Let us go out and tease the 
Charlies,” some wag would suggest, as the night advanced and the 
drinking-party began to dissolve. All were anxious for the fray; and 
no sooner was the proposal made than forth would sally a little gang of 
the staggering bacchanals, intent upon amusement at the expense of the 
helpless watch. Occasionally a drowsy sentinel would be caught napping 
in his box, and forthwith the box was overturned; or, still oftener, 
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placed with its door against the wall, and the occupant left to get out of 
it when ‘he awoke as best he could. At other times a loud cry of 
“Watch! Watch!” would be raised, sufficiently loud to arouse the 
neighbourhood ; and when the sleepy patrol came bustling up, out of 
breath, and out of humour, he was coolly told to return to his box, and 
“sleep it out.” But human patience has a limit, and even the watchmen 
would sometimes be goaded to revenge. Then heavy blows were dealt 
promiscuously ; and from the general affray, some such serious matters 
as a broken arm or fractured skull might result. 

The inefficiency of the watchmen in anything but trifling street- 
brawls (and even in these they were often obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat), and the absence of a day watch, and of a detective police, called 
into existence the body that became afterwards known as “ Bow-street 
Runners” (but who first took the name of the magistrate to whose office 
they were attached, as “ Justice Wright’s people,” “ Sir John Fielding’s 
people,” &c.), and distinguished by their activity, vigilance, and intelli- 
gence, as well as their basilisk influence over the thieves, who would 
seldom resist a capture or attempt a rescue, even when the officer went 
into their rendezvous single-handed to beckon out the man he “ wanted” 
for a murder, street robbery, or burglary. 

But the “thieftakers” who preceded them had only a kind of semi- 
official character. One William Norton, who was examined in a case of 
highway robbery, when the Devizes coach was stopped near Hyde Park, 
on the 3rd of June, 1752, was asked how he got his living. The reply 
was characteristic of the period: ‘‘I keep a shop in Wych-street, and 
sometimes I take a thief.” But on the subject of “ thieftakers”’ we 
may, perhaps, enter more fully in another chapter. 








THE WHISPER IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


Tue wind brings now and then a gust 
Of harvest mirth into the town, 
When sudden clouds of whitening dust 
Come sweeping o’er the stubble brown : 
The bees are silent in their hive, 
The swallows sleep within their nest, 
Careless of all the winds that strive 
To quench the flame that fills the west. 


The flowers that cluster o’er the thatch 
Are closed, but all the scent of noon 
Creeps through the doors when lifted latch 
Gives entrance to the light the moon 
Spreads silvering o’er the dial’s face, 
Where saints guard round the old church porch, 
Beside yon gabled market-place, 
The sun has scarcely ceased to scorch. 
The farmer counts the golden heaps 
Of his new-gathered summer corn ; 


His honest heart in gladness leaps 
As he froths up the drinking-horn, 
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And when the reapers shout together ; 
He brims each cup with barley juice, 

And, merry as the harvest weather, 
Will suffer none to make excuse. 


The hunter, with a well-gloved finger, 
Frets playfully his fluttering hawk ; 
And far behind the strong hounds linger, 
While at his feet the mastiffs stalk. 
“ Good e’en” to all the market folk 
Comes gladly from his laughing mouth ; 
The hooded girls his cheerful joke 
Love as the spring flowers do the south. 


The children at the churchyard gate 
On noisy games were all intent, 
Nor raised their eyes though by in state 
A burgher to the council went ; 
But grief disturbed them now and then, 
When screamed the shrill voice of the dame: 
They swore if they could once grow men, 
They would not stir though father came. 





The smith is toiling in his shed— 
Bright shines the flame through rift and chink— 
The fire upon the anvil red 
Waves up but down again to sink ; 
And firm, as if for life and death, 
The sturdy arm smites hot and fast, 
And all the while the bellows’ breath 
Fans up the roaring stithy blast. 


The ceaseless sparkles star the gloom, 
The horse-shoes glimmer from the roof, 
And, Cyclops-like, through dark and gloom, 
The heads bend round the charger’s hoof. 
The smith upon his hammer rests, 
And listens to the tailor’s news ; 
Strong-armed, with broad and brawny chest, 
His cheeks rich tanned with motley hues. 


The tailor leans upon the hatch, 
His shuffling slippers on his feet, 
His gossip’s voice by fits you catch 
Between the hammer’s ceaseless beat ; 
His threaded needle in his hand, 
His scissors peeping from his pouch, 
A roll of patterns in his band, 
The busy craftsman all avouch. 


The miller by his mill-dam stands, 
And listens to the burring wheel, 
Rubbing with glee his floury hands, 
For last night rose the price of meal. 
The snowy tide that rushes down 
Floods with a silver tide his purse ; 
He chinks his gold when poor men frown, 
And counts it when the townsmen curse. 


The shepherd by the Dead Man’s Ford 
Stands laughing on the stepping-stones ; 
The angry knight, with hand on sword, 
Swears, frowning, by his father’s bones 
Dec.—vVOL, Cll. NO. CCCCVIII. 2k 
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Such ribaldry he will not brook, 

And cautious leads his trembling horse— 
Alas! without that varlet’s crook 

He cannot grope his way across. 


Two lovers by the distant bridge 
Watch the swift stream that wanders under 
Where massy pier and greystone ridge 
Cleave the clear flowing tide asunder ; 
You hear the mill throb now and then 
In spite of all the buzz within, 
The miller shouting to his men, 
While the white roof is vibrating. 


The landlord stood beneath his sign, 
That far above him groans and creaks ; 
He’s counting up the jugs of wine 
Drunk for the last half-dozen weeks. 
Behind him stands the crafty groom, 
Stealing from willing maid a kiss; 
Cups rattle in the latticed room— 
© landlord’s ear the sound is bliss, 


The miller on the purple down 
Is listening to the rising wind 
Sweep headlong on toward the town ; 
He knows enough has stayed behind 
To drive the sails and turn the wheel ; 
The creaking stone from every plank 
Shakes off the white dust of the meal 
Upon the sacks, ranged there in rank. 


The fisher by the river-side 
Has watched all day the buoyant float, 
Though skies grew flushed with crimson pride, 
His changeless eye no beauties note. 
In melancholy, lonesome sport 
Gazes like beauty in a glass ; 
His glittering spoil but newly caught 
Lies writhing by him on the grass. 


Far up the rocky mountain stream 
The hunter watches for the deer ; 
Through golden boughs the waters gleam, 
The leat upon the oak is sere ; 
The foam lies white in rocky nooks 
Beneath the bonghs all red and brown, 
And through a cleft you see the brooks 
Babble together to the town. 


The page from castle parapet 
Looks o’er the orchards in the vale, 
Sees in the woods the red sunset 
Flame bright upon the distant sail. 
And far beneath the lichened wall 
The distant river glides away ; 
The wind that rends the poplars tall 
Stays with the flowers to kiss and play. 


The breeze that stirs his bonnet’s plume, 
And dallies with the castle flag, 

Sheds round the rich man’s hall perfume, 

Yet strips the beggar of his rag. 
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The vane upon the old church tower 
Shines like a star above the trees ; 

O’er gabled roof the sownding hour 
To weary reapers bringing ease. 


The fisher’s boat is in the bay, 
And rocking by the weedy shore ; 
. His shouting children leap and play, 
And bid the hushed waves louder roar. 
The gulls scream floating round the crag, 
The breakers whiten all the reef, 
The sea-bird poised upon the jag, 
Fills the grey air with shrieks of grief. 


A sudden gloom fills all the town, 
The wind comes sighing o’er the moors, 
And wandering moaning up and down, 
Shakes with its trembling hand the doors,— 
When slowly through the market-place 
A stranger rode, but spoke to none; 
A broad hat darkened all his face, 
He never looked up at the sun. 


The dealers stopped to stare and gaze, 
The children ceased to talk and play ; 
On every gossip’s face amaze, 
In every mother’s eye dismay ; 
The matrons at the open pane 
Stayed all at once their spinning-wheels, 
The old wife hushed her wise old saying, 
And threads ceased running from the reels. 


A whisper through the long street ran— 
It spread through all the market-place ; 
The cobbler turned his ready ear 
Unto the tailor’s earnest face ; 
Both mouths pursed up, and eyes half closed, 
Afraid to let the secret out ; 
The deaf man stared, half angry, pozed, 
For none into his ear would shout ; 
The man that in the corner dozed, 
Awoke half scared and stared about ; 
The pilgrim by the wayside cross 
Ceased half-unsaid his votive prayer ; 
The knight pulled up his weary horse, 
The ploughman stayed his glittering share ; 
The miller stops the noisy mill, 
The ringers in the belfry rest, 
All through the valley to the hill 
Bear down the rain-clouds from the west. 


Another year—the tall grass grew, 
And seeded in the open street ; 
At noon unmelted lay the dew, 

In spite of all the parching heat ; 
The smith’s red fire has long gone out, 
A mournful silence fills the mill, 
You cannot hear the reaper’s shout, 
The very tailor’s tongue is still. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Tue siege of Sebastopol will be ever memorable in the annals of war- 
fare. The military science and skill, and the martial prowess of the two 
foremost nations of the earth, have been carried further off than hitherto 
was generally the case, and have met with a rare and almost unprece- 
dented opposition. There were the natural and artificial difficulties of 
the place, not a town within a girth of walls and bastions with outlying 
works, in which, a breach once effected, there was admission to the interior, 
but fortress upon fortress, detached from one another, each requiring to 
be taken separately, situated on three different tongues of land, peninsu- 
lated by the waters of the Black Sea, part on one side of a deep inlet, 
whose entrance had been closed by a sacrifice which events have proved 
to be worthy of the ends accomplished, and part on the other, and all 
these defended and strengthened by no end of batteries and outworks. 

These difficulties were of themselves of a sufficiently formidable character, 
but they have been rendered still more so by the prodigious resources of 
the enemy, in men and ammunition. Not only had they troops enough 
to garrison the town and forts and outworks, but they had also plenty to 
sacrifice in oft-renewed sanguinary sorties; and they had besides a whole 
army, larger than the one engaged at Alma, to assail the besiegers on the 
right, whether at Balaklava in the rear, or at the Tchernaya in the front. 
This large garrison and army has been constantly receiving reinforcements ; 
so that, like the soldiers that sprang from stones, as fast as a Russian fell 
another was there to take his place, and as if these exhaustless resources 
and this great numerical superiority was not enough, the Muscovites also 
possessed such an advantage in the weight of their metal, that the first 
opening of the siege on the extreme left by our gallant allies was a total 
failure ; while the prodigious resources in guns and ammunition not only 
threatened the whole line of siege, but rendered toil incessant and success 
itself of nv avail. Such was the extent of these resources, that no sooner 
was a breach effected than it was filled again; a tower or battery 
silenced, than it roared as loud as ever; and if for every man that fell 
another took his place, so for every gun, which hard work and skill had 
succeeded in dismantling, there was another to stand in the embrasure to 
do the same work of death and defiance over again. 

Never was a siege waged against such fearful odds, and never did the 
endurance, the gallantry, and the perseverance of the allies stand forth in 
a more brilliant light. 

It is impossible, at the same time, not to do justice to the courage, the 
perseverance, and the skill of our antagonists’ qualities, which, with their 
superiority of numbers and of resources, has enabled them not only to 
spare no means of defence, but also to rise again fresh out of every dis- 
aster, and which are only detracted from by a now notorious blood- 
thirstiness and treachery—an indifference to the destruction of life 
among themselves as well as with the enemy—a most cowardly and un- 
grateful return for kindness shown them—and the putting to death of all 
prisoners or wounded whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

The southern portion only of Sebastopol, from the Quarantine Bay on 
the left to the river Tchernaya on the right, has been invested by the 
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allied forees—the French occupying the ground to the left, and the 
British that to the right, of the inner harbour or inlet which separates the 
town of Sebastopol from the dockyard and the suburb of Karabalnaia. 
Our own lines in particular were extended from the Tchernaya to the 
inner harbour, their central point being about opposite the extremity of 
a small bay called the Careening Bay. 

These, however, were but the ae by means of which we approached 
Sebastopol; our base of operations was Balaklava, distant some seven or 
eight miles from our lines, and in the interval between the two points 
was our camp, the head-quarters being at a place about equi-distant from 
Sebastopol and Balaklava. In addition, therefore, to the operations of 
the siege, we had to protect, from the very onset, our own position 
against attack from the Russians—a precaution the more necessary, inas- 
much as the garrison of Sebastopol was very numerous, the place itself 
open for ingress or egress on the northern side, and the enemy reputed 
to be in considerable force at various points of the country. 


I.—BoMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL, 


Just as our brave countrymen and their glorious companions in arms 
had heard with feelings of deep indignation that the whole west of Europe 
had been deceived with a rumour of an impossible success, they fired their 
first gun against the Queen fortress of the Black Sea. Long as the in- 
terval had been, or long as it seemed to those at a distance, it neverthe- 
less had not served for adequate preparation. The works for defence had 
all along kept pace with those of the besiegers. 

The siege first commenced in earnest early on the morning of the 17th 
of October. The French artillery was too light to cope with the heavy 

uns of the Russians, or the cross-fire of the Quarantine Battery was too 
effective, for they were compelled to slacken their fire in an hour and a 
half from the opening of the struggle. The explosion of several maga- 
zines added to the difficulties of their position, which, however, they soon 
obviated with their usual spirit and activity. 

The chief objects the British had to deal with were a round tower on 
our right and the “ Redan,” a detached fort, newly strengthened by 
earthworks, to the east of the town and inner harbour. Here our bat- 
teries successively silenced the round tower, blew up a large magazine in 
the Redan, and silenced the fire from that fortification and the earth- 
works about it. This was not done without our own works suffering 
greatly, but without involving so great a loss of life as might have been 


anticipated. 
II.—Navau ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL. 


Generals and admirals were impetuous at first. Subsequent events 
taught them to be more wary. It was agreed that the next day a 

nd attack should be made upon the forts at the mouth of the har- 
bour. The French ships of war commenced by a heavy fire upon the 
southern batteries, which was as vigorously returned. ‘The English at- 
tacked the northern batteries. The Turks were with the French. Un- 
fortunately the wind was from the land, and the smoke was so dense that 
very few vessels succeeded in getting into the positions assigned to them. 
The Turkish, and some of the French vessels pt Mp got so far to the 
north as to prevent several of the English vessels approaching. 
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The order was to keep 1200 yards off the forts, but the Agamemnon, 
Sanspareil, and London, and et a later period the Queen, took an inside 
station in advance. The Rodney, Arethusa, Terrible, and Sampson 
also lay in as close as the shallow water would permit them. 

The firing on both sides is said to have been terrific. From half-past 
’ twelve to the south, and from about two till nearly six on the nerth side, 
the cannonade raged most furiously, The results were, as far as could 
be ascertained, most unsatisfactory. Fort Constantine to the north, and 
the Quarantine battery to the south, are said to have suffered consider- 
ably from the bombardment. But other eye-witnesses report that at such 
a distance the effect of the shot was only to speckle their stone fronts all 
over like the small-pox. Certain it is that on our parts most of the ships 
suffered severely in hulls, masts, and rigging. Some were on fire and 
had to be taken out of the fight. 

The French admiral expressed his belief that if the Russians had not 
closed the entrance to Sebastopol by sinking ships, that the vessels of the 
squadron would have been able to enter the port successfully after the 
first fire, and to place themselves in communication with the army. But 
had they done so, could they have held their place with the united fires 
of the outer and inner forts and of the shipping directed upon them? 
We are much inclined to doubt it. So also it has been stated that if the 
ships could have got closer to the forts, that the results would have been 
different. Possibly this may have been the case, but we are more in- 
clined to look upon the results of the sea attack of October 18th, how- 
ever creditable to the gallantry of those engaged in it, as a proof of the 
wisdom which led the admirals to forego an attack upon Sebastopol by 
sea unsupported by a land force. 

In the mean time, on the land side, the Redan and earthwork batteries, 
supposed to have been silenced on the 17th, were as busy as ever on the 
18th. The distance of the lines from Balaklava, where all guns and 
ammunition had to be landed, and the rugged and difficult character of 
the intervening country also told so much against us, that on the evening 
of the same day we could scarcely get up ammunition toour guns. This 
at a time when the prodigious resources of the enemy were close to their 
hands. ‘The metal of their guns was also so heavy that they succeeded 
for a time in establishing great superiority of fire over the allies. Al- 
though for many days and nights previous to the allies opening fire they 
had kept pouring their shot from hundreds of guns incessantly, without 
stint or slackening, their resources seemed to be perfectly exhaustless, 
The losses in the town and forts were, however, great, and already, by 
the 18th, it was stated that the streets were encumbered with dead. 


IIlI.—SorrTie oF THE 20TH OcTOBER. 


The French batteries were not able to reopen their fire on the after- 
noon of the 18th, but by the following morning they not only resumed 
their fire, but materially added to the weight of the attack by the fire of 
additional batteries constructed the previous day. 

The fire on the side of the English also continued constant and 
effective, but the enemy, having at their disposal large bodies of men and 
the resources of the fleet aud arsenal at their command, they were enabled, 
by unceasing exertions, to repair their redoubts, to replace the guns which 
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had been destroyed, and to resume their fire from works which had been 
silenced the day before. This facility of repairing and re-arming the 
defences brought quite a new element into the siege, and rendered it a far 
more serious affair than was at first anticipated—or, as General Can- 
robert expressed it, “one of the most laborious operations which have 
been met with for a long time.” 

On the night of the 20th the Russians made a sortie against the 
French, and succeeded, by representing themselves as English, in pene- 
trating into two of the batteries, but were finally repulsed with the loss 
of six killed and four taken prisoners. 


IV.—BattLe or BALAKLAVA. 


On the 25th the army of relief, under General Liprandi, supposed to 
have numbered some 30,000 men of all arms, and especially charged 
with the duty of attacking the allies in their own positions, and of 
achieving, if possible, such successes as would compel us to raise the 
siege of Sebastopol, commenced its offensive operations by an attack 
upon the heights of Balaklava, which were defended by four small re- 
doubts, hastily constructed, only three of which had guns in them 
manned by Turks; by another redoubt on a higher hill in front of the 
village of Kamara, also manned by Turks; by the 93rd Highlanders, 
who were encamped in the plain, with a battery of artillery and a party 
of Marines. : 

The enemy commenced their operations by attacking the work near 
the village of Kamara, and after very little resistance carried it. ‘They 
followed up this first success by taking possession of the three other 
batteries, being opposed only in one, and that but for a very short _ 
of time. The Turks having the British to retreat upon, did not show 
the constancy behind entrenchments which ennobled the defence of 
Kalafat and Silistria. Their shameful abandonment of their posts 
enabled the enemy to take possession of the guns in them, amounting in 
the whole to seven. ‘Those in the three lesser forts were spiked by the 
one English artilleryman who was in each. 

As soon as Lord Raglan was apprised of this movement of the enem 
upon the rear of our extreme right, he brought the first and fourth divi- 
sions down into the plain, and they were soon reinforced by the first 
division of French infantry and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 

The Russian cavalry advanced in the mean time to assail the front and 
right flank of the 93rd, supported by artillery in very great strength ; 
but they were soon driven back by the vigorous and steady fire of the 
gallant Highlanders. 

Another and larger mass was attacked by the Scots Greys and Ennis- 
killeners, who cut through the first line, at least double the length of 
theirs, and three times as deep, but got almost enveloped by a second 
and third, till relieved by the 1st Royals and the 4th and 5th wis ta 
Guards, who, rushing at the remnants of the first line, went through it, 
as an eye-witness expressed it, as though it were made of pasteboard, and 
dashing on the second body of Russians, still under the terrible blows of 
the Greys and Enniskilleners, united to put them all to utter rout. This 
most brilliant charge of cavalry, which Lord Raglan describ:s as the most 
successful he ever witnessed, and which excited the unbounded admira- 
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tion of all who saw it, was seen from the heights above, by Frerch and 
English, “as though they were looking on the stage from the boxes of a 
theatre.” 

The:Russian cavalry, followed by our shot, had retired in confusion, 
leaving the ground covered with horses and men; their infantry had 
fallen back towards the head of the valley, when, most unfortunately, in 
carrying out an attempt to prevent the enemy removing the guns aban- 
doned by the Turks, the light brigade, under Lord Cardigan, was led 
to charge the whole Russian army, posted in a defile and defended by 
batteries placed on the heights over their position on the left of the 
gorge. A more fearful spectacle, it is said, was never witnessed than by 
those who, without the power to aid, beheld their heroic countrymen 
rushing to the arms of death. They were soon positively enveloped by 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Nothing could save them from destruc- 
tion. An enormous reserve of lancers, kept in ambush, came up to 
hasten the catastrophe. Then occurred an event which would be incre- 
dible, if we did not know that the Russians esteem one Englishman’s 
life as equal to that of three Muscovites. The enemy’s artillery actually 
kept up a murderous fire of grape and canister on the mass of struggling 
men and horses—British and Russians alike—mingling friend and foe 
in one common ruin. The light brigade went into action that fatal 
day 607 strong: there returned only 198—a miserable remnant of that 
band of heroes! It must not be omitted to mention that the Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique made a most successful charge to the left against a Russian 
battery, and by checking its fire rendered an essential service to our 
countrymen. 

The night of this melancholy affray there were great rejoicings in 
Sebastopol, a salvo of artillery was fired, and the garrison was so in- 
spirited, that, amidst a tremendous cannonade opened against the whole 
length of the allies, two desperate sorties were attempted the ensuing 


day. 


V.—BATTLE OF THE TCHERNAYA. 


Their masses, covered by large bodies of skirmishers, advanced, full of 
confidence in success, against the light division, which, under Sir De 
Lacy Evans, occupied the heights that overlooked the Tchernaya from 
the left. This division immediately formed line, and the captains of 
batteries (Turner and Yates) promptly posted their guns and opened fire 
upon the enemy. 

Immediately on the cannonade being heard, the Duke of Cambridge 
brought up the brigade of Guards, and General Bosquet, with similar 
promptitude, and from a greater distance also came to the defence of the 
position with five French battalions. 

The enemy came on at first rapidly, assisted by their guns, on what 
was called the Mound Hill. Our picquets, chiefly of the 49th and 30th 
Regiments, resisted them with remarkable determination and firmness. 
At the same time our eighteen guns in position, including those of the first 
division, and two others pushed forward by Sir G. Brown upon the left, were 
served with the utmost energy. In half an hour they foreed the enemy’s 
artillery to abandon the field. Our batteries were then directed with 
equal vigour upon the enemy's columns, which, warmly received at the 
same time by the close fire of our advanced infantry, soon fell into com- 
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plete disorder, and ultimately took to flight. They were then literally 
chased by the 30th and 95th Regiments over the ri and down 
towards the head of the bay. So eager was the pursuit, it was with 
difficulty the recal of the men was ultimately effected. 

Our loss in this brilliant affair enone 80, among whom were 
12 officers killed and 5 wounded. The loss on the part of the enemy 
was estimated at not less than 600; they left 130 dead on the field, and 
upwards of 80 prisoners fell into our hands. | 


VI.—BatTTLE oF INKERMANN. 


Scarcely had we been enabled to form a correct idea of the severe 
actions fought by the British troops on the 25th and 26th of October, 
when we were startled by the important intelligence that the Russian 
army, swollen by reinforcements from the Danube, as well as by the 
combined reserves of all the southern provinces, and animated by the 
presence of the Grand-Dukes Michael and Nicholas, had attacked in 
force the right of the English position before Sebastopol on the 5th of 
November. This attack was rendered the more formidable by a sortie 
of the garrison of Sebastopol on the English, and another simultaneously 
directed against the French lines, in order to prevent their sending re- 
inforcements to the British army, exposed to two overpowering assaults 
at the same moment, and that from two different directions. 

Inkermann, with its cave-dwellings of the Tauro-Scythes, its subter- 
ranean chapels and sepulchral grottos of persecuted Christians of early 
times, and its cliffs surmounted by the ruins of Eupatorion—the Theodori 
of the Greeks—has long been a site of peculiar interest in our minds. 
Long before we ever dreamt of an invasion of the Crimea, our fancy 
used to love to dwell upon this mysterious city of caves: little did we 
think that it was destined to be in our times the scene of bloody conflict, 
and that the waters of its little streamlet, enriched by so many historic 
memories, would be dyed with the mingled blood of Russians, French, 
and English. 

So, however, it has been; and as the line of country which extends 
from Balaklava to Inkermann, forming the neck of the Tauric Cher- 
sonesus, has been the scene of frequent struggles in olden times, so, by 
the ever-recurrent stream of events, it has been destined to see the same 
bloody conflicts repeated to a still greater extent in our own times. 

Day dawned on the morning of the 5th of November upon this barren 
tract, amid fog and vapour, which, drifting with the wind and rain, settled 
down on the cliffs and valley of Inkermann. The sound of wheels had 
been indistinctly heard during the night, but it had not aroused the ap- 
prehensions of the weary, wet, and slumbering besiegers. At four o’clock, 
however, the bells of Sebastopol pealed forth the successful positioning of 
an overwhelming artillery upon the — which commanded the un- 
defended flank of the British lines, and gave the signal for enormous 
masses of Russians to advance to the attack up the same steep ridges. 
Twelve complete regiments, of four battalions each, amounting to some 
48,000 men, took part in this movement. There was, according to Prince 
Menschikoff, as much artillery as could be taken, considering the difficulty 
of passing the gates. This would have made with the infantry, as 
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estimated by ‘Lord’ Raglan, a force of some 60,000 men. The command 


of the assailing army was entrusted, according to some reports, to Genera 
Dannenberg’; according to others, to Prince Gortschakoff. 

Simultaneously with this advance on the right flank of the British, a 
sortie was executed by the Minsk Regiment, with a light artillery 
battery, under the command of General Timofeieff, against the French 
lines, to keep them occupied and prevent large reinforcements being sent 
to the British. With the same view, and to keep the Highland brigade 
occupied, a strong demonstration was made against Kadi-Koi—the 
position above Balaklava. 

The contingents which the Russian army had received since the battle 
of Alma, amounted, according to General Canrobert, to a first from the 
coast of Asia, Kertch, and Kaffa; a second, of six battalions and detach- 
ments of marines, from Nicolaieff ; a third, of four battalions of Cossacks, 
from the Black Sea; fourth, a great portion of the army of the Danube, 
and the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth divisions of infantry, forming the 
fourth corps, commanded by General Dannenberg. These latter three 
divisions were transported by the vehicles of the country, with their 
artillery, from Odessa to Simpheropol in a few days. There were then 
upwards of 100,000 men to garrison Sebastopol, assail the English posi- 
tion, effect a diversion on the French side, and a demonstration on Bala- 
klava on the ever memorable 5th of November. The two imperial princes, 
Michael and Nicholas, were also there to excite and encourage the troops 
by their presence. 

The British had on their side only some 8000 men to oppose the 
advance of the 60,000 Russians up the ridges of Inkermann, till re- 
inforced by a French division of 6000, under General Bosquet. 

The triumph of such a handful of brave men against the dense legions 
of the enemy opposed to them, covers them with imperishable renown. 
Every detail which has come to light has testified, that in a battle fought 
almost in obscurity, in which the army assailed could not see the 
number of assailants, the positions occupied by them, or the points at 
which they were advancing, whilst those coming to the assault knew 
precisely the weak points of the allies, the whole conflict was one great 
scene of individual acts of heroism. Every single detail comes to 
augment the admiration and amazement felt by all for the heroic re- 
sistance of the British and French divisions engaged that day on the 
heights and in the valley of Inkermann. It was throughout a conflict 
almost unsurpassed for individual prowess, unyielding endurance, and 
chivalrous valour. | 

The battle of Inkermann is, indeed, described by one present at the 
action as— 

‘The bloodiest struggle ever witnessed since war cursed the earth. 
It has been doubted by military historians if any enemy have ever 
stood a charge with the bayonet, but here the bayonet was often the 
only weapon employed in conflicts of the most obstinate and deadly 
character. We have been prone to believe that no foe could ever 
withstand the British soldier wielding his favourite weapon, and that at 
Maida alone did the enemy ever cross bayonets with him, but at the 
battle of Inkermann not only did we charge in vain—not only were 
desperate encounters between masses of men:maintained with the bayonet 
alone—but we were obliged to resist bayonet to bayonet the Russian 
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infantry again and again, as they charged us with incredible, fury and 


determination. 

“The battle of Inkermann admits of no description. It was,a series of 
dreadful deeds of daring, of sanguinary hand-to-hand fights, of despair- 
ing rallies, of desperate assaults—in glens and valleys, in brushwood 
glades and remote dells, hidden from all human eyes, and from which the 
conquerors, Russian or British, issued only to engage fresh foes, till our 
old supremacy, so rudely assailed, was triumphantly asserted, and the 
battalions of the Tsar gave way before our steady courage and the 
chivalrous fire of France. 

*‘ No one, however placed, could have witnessed even a small portion of 
the doings of this eventful day—for the vapours, fog, and drizzling mist 
obscured the ground where the struggle took place to such an extent as 
to render it impossible to see what was going on at the distance of a few 
yards. Besides this, the irregular nature of the ground, the rapid fall of 
the hill towards Inkermann, where the deadliest fight took place, would 
have prevented one under the most favourable circumstances seeing more 
than a very insignificant and detailed piece of the terrible work below.” 


VII.—Furvure Prospects. 


The campaign in the Crimea has been, as is now manifest to every 
one, and most painfully so to the friends of those who have fallen in these 
repeated unequal combats, hitherto carried on upon a scale totally in- 
commensurate with the resources of the enemy. 

By telegraph or by newspaper the Tsar learns in a few hours, or a few 
days, the whole amount of preparations making in this country or on the 
Continent; and before they have left these shores, or those of the Medi- 
terranean, he knows the strength of every reinforcement almost to a man. 
In the present posture of affairs, he has nothing to do but to forward 
double the same number of men to the seat of war, and he utterly anni- 
hilates all advantages to be attained by the supposed welcome succour. 

According to the Fremden Blatt, whose information is said to be of 
an authentic character, the effective force of Prince Menschikoff is 
150,000 men, of whom 75,000 have joined him, thanks to Turkish 
inertia and the interposition of the Austrians on the Danube, within the 
last month. These reinforcements all came by way of Perecop. The first 
column, which was 30,000 strong, with 100 guns, under Liprandi, reached 
Sebastopol about the middle of October, and got into position on the 
18th, the day after the first bombardment. These 30,000 men were 
abstracted from Osten Sacken’s corps. The two other columns belong to 
General, Dannenberg’s corps. The first of them, consisting of 25,000 
men, reached Sebastopol at the end of last month; the other, 20,000 
strong, was in communication with the main army at the beginning of 
the month, and was engaged in the battle of the 5th, further strengthened 
and encouraged by reinforcements under Prince Gortschakoff and the 
Grand-Dukes Michael and Nicholas. ‘These reinforcements are, it is to 
be observed, independent of those noticed by General Canrobert as 
having arrived from Asia by way of Kertch and Kaffa—a cireumstanee 
which a strict blockade ought to have prevented—the six battalions and 
marines from Nicolaieff, and the battalions of Cossacks from the Black 


Sea provinces. 
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Deducting 50,000 men as put hors de combat by the progress of the 
siege, the sortie of the 20th, the battles of Balaklava, of the Tehernaya, 
and of Inkermann, there must thus be still nearly 100,000 Russians at 
the seat of war. These can be reinforced any day by 15,000 men sent 
from Kichenoff to Odessa, and other still greater reinforcements are on 
their way. The Tsar, it is well known, is determined to defend Sebas- 
topol to the last, and to spare neither men nor means in securing a stake 
of such enormous value, and upon the possession of which Russian 
power in the south depends. 

Such an army, constantly reinforced, can go on delivering battles of 
Balaklava or of Inkermann every other day; perpetually repairing the 
devastation of Sebastopol, they can fill up the gaps made in the garrison 
by the guns of the allies, as easily as they can the breaches made in 
their earthworks or in their more important strongholds. Assailed thus 
only on one side, Sebastopol may last out till scarcely an ally remains on 
the field, and the Tsar's solitary man is EE by the last of the 
light division, a lone Highlander, or a starved Zouave ! 

The point at which the advance of reinforcements could at the outset 
have been impeded, would have been Perecop itself. At such a position, 
a body of some 20,000 or 30,000 men could have held in check almost 
any force of Russians, especially if assisted by gun-boats, or men-of-war 
steamers of small draught of water. Supposing Sebastopol taken to- 
morrow, the allies could not hold possession of it without giving battle to 
the army of the Crimea, or driving it out of the country —so it must come 
toa idhnse of the lines of Perecop after all; and what advantage would 
not have accrued from the effective bombardment of Odessa, and of Kertch 
and Yeni Kalah—the New Castle of the Cimmerian Bosphorus? By such 

roceedings all succour to the Queen fortress of the Black Sea would have 
ote withheld from Southern Russia and from the Caucasian provinces. 
Supposing proceedings upon so large a scale to be out of the question, still 
the besieging force ought to be relieved by a diversion from the north. 
This might be effected from Eupatoria—an excellent landing-place already 
in our possession—or from the Katcha river. Its operations might be 
aatell to demonstrations against the Crimean army, or it might advance 
to aid in a real and effectual investment of Sebastopol. As it is, the re- 
duction of a whole group of first-rate fortresses, defended by a fleet on 
the water and a large army by land, by a handful of brave troops, 
huddled, almost driven, to the very extremity of the Tauric Chersonesus, 
in daily danger of being deprived of their port and the whole base of their 
position, with a most severe and inclement season before them, communi- 
eations intercepted by a sea pre-eminently boisterous in winter, and a 
courageous, indefatigable enemy, ever ready to assail them at all available 
times and places, is a result more devoutly wished for than really be- 


lieved in. 
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